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VI. ANTHROPOLOGY. 


This term has been more frequently applied in respec to 
man’s physical than his moral nature. The latter use, howev- 
er, appears well established in Europe. The term seems as 
much needed in the science of morals as of physiology, if we 
would avoid the tedious, and often inaccurate or ambiguous, 
circumlocutions that have been employed in its place. [am 
therefore led to introduce it here, notwithstanding a deep dis- 
like to uncommon terms. If such a technical word shall be 
found at all to aid us in the moral sciENCE OF MAN, its office 
will be good. 

On this subject the sentiments of some of these Alexandri- 
an fathers have already been, in part, anticipated, while treating 
on other topics, in a previous part of this essay. 

Athenagoras. According to this teacher, men become “ vir- 
tuous or vicious, by their own free choice.” Their nature, in itself, 
is good ; and sin arises from free will, corrupted by evil spirits. 
“ Although the same power of reason is common to all, yet 
= are severally borne away, in diverse directions, as each 
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one is partly inclined by his own disposition, and partly influen- 
ced by those evil geniz,the prince of matter and his coadjutors.— 
And this happens to the soul, when it receives into itself the 
animal spirit, and is mingled with it in a kind of union, not 
looking upward to celestial things and their Maker, but wholly 
downward to the terrestrial, and to the earth, as though it were 
entirely flesh and blood, and no longer a pure spirit.”' Such 
declarations are, of course, made on the old assumption of the 
three fold nature of man, as consisting of spirit, soul, and body. 
This father, however, by no means supposed sin to proceed 
from the body only; nor, on the other hand, that the mind 
alone exercises virtue ; but that both proceed from both, or 
from the whole man. * 

Clement. This father is more explicit on the threefold na- 
ture of man, as held to by the Platonists ; and according to 
which, he interpreted the language of Scripture in many places. 
In addition to the body, there is according to this writer the ra- 
tional soul, or mind, hoyixy wuyn, vous ; and the fleshly, bodily, 
and irrational soul or spirit, Somuteny wuyn, mvevua ahoyov, ouo- 
xexov. The bodily soul, or life, is made by God; the mind, 
the image of the Aoyos, is breathed into man by God. “ Yet, 
the soul is acknowledged to be the better part of man, and the 
body the poorer. But neither is the soul morally good by 
nature, nor the body morally bad by nature. Neither, indeed, 
is that forthwith evil, which is not good; for there are certain 
things which hold a middle place, both ‘such as are naturally 
good and such as are naturally bad, xai noonyuéva xal anongo- 
nyweve.”® 

On freedom of will, he thus writes, immediately after speak- 
ing of a godly life: ‘* Now, any thing is in our power, whenwe 
are equally the masters of that and of its opposite; as, to phi- 
losophize, or not; and to believe, or to disbelieve. And what 
is in our power, is found possible by our being equally masters 
of each of the opposite things.”* And in another place, he con- 
tends, that “neither praises, nor censures, nor honours, nor pun- 
ishments are just, if the soul has not the power of embracing or 
shunning; but the evil is involuntary. “ Hence,” as he goes 
on to argue, “‘ whoever hinders any one from doing a thing, is 
responsible for such hindrance; but he who does not thus in- 
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terpose, may justly sit in judgment on the choice of the soul ; 
so that God is not the responsible cause of our sin. But since 
free choice and voluntary seeking, are the commencement of sin, 
and a false notion sometimes prevails, which we through igno- 
rance neglect to abandon, punishments are therefore justly in- 
flicted. For to be sick of a fever is involuntary, but when one 
brings a fever on himself, by his intemperance, we blame him. 
Thus the evil may be involuntary, as no one chooses evil, sim- 
ply as evil ; but drawn away by the pleasure that surrounds it, 
supposing it good, he decides to embrace it. These things be- 
ing so, it is in our power to be free from ignorance and from an 
evil though pleasing choice, and in spite of them, to refuse our 
assent to these seductive illusions.” 

Passages like the above, are frequent in the ancient fathers ; 
and they amply prove, that these fathers held to a genuine free 
will, in distinction from fate and from all constraint that would 
interfere with such freedom. But, when detached portions of 
these passages are brought, as they sometimes are, to prove that 
the fathers, who lived before Augustine, held to such a freedom 
of the will as to exclude the purposes, if not also the agency of 
God, in respect to man’s conduct, there is a sad mistake. Take, 
for instance, the passage last quoted; and we find, that instead 
of human freedom’s being asserted in opposition to God’s fore- 
knowledge and purposes respecting sin, it is here asserted and 
explained for the very purpose of vindicating the divine charac- 
ter against the charge, then frequently brought, and ever since 
brought, against God, for not preventing sin, when he had it in 
his power to prevent it. Clement had just spoken of one kind 
of sin, “the use which heathen philosophy had made of divine 
truth, and which God foresaw and did not prevent, and that be- 
cause he had a good purpose for which he designed to overrule 
the sin, though the perpetrator had a different and bad purpose.” 
At this stage of his argument, he says, ‘I know there are mul- 
titudes continually rising up against us and saying, that he who 
does not prevent, is himself a responsible cause.” After dwell- 
ing on this position, and showing its absurdity in some respects, 
he thus continues: ‘ But if we must scrutinize the matter 
closely, in opposition to these men, let them know, that, in what 
we speak of as taking place in theft, non-prevention, to um xw- 
dvrinov, is not at all a cause ; but prevention, (or that which is 
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preventive,) t0 xwAvrexor, is liable to the responsibility of cau- 
sation. For he who shields one, is the cause of his not being 
wounded, preventing him from being wounded. And the 
demon was a cause to Socrates, not in not preventing him, but 
in persuading, although he did not actually persuade him.” 
Then follows the quotation given above, and which this view of 
its connexion may help us the better to understand, in other 
points beside the one for which I have more especially intro- 
duced it. While Clement holds to the perfect knowledge and 
power of God in governing free agents, in the fullest sense which 
any would claim, he, at the same time, takes very good care, 
that his statements may not seem inconsistent with the freedom 
of moral agents. 

In connexion with these doctrines, Clement held to the exer- 
cise of faith in the work of acceptable obedience. He suppos- 
ed faith, which he would denominate “a kind of natural art,” 
to cooperate with pious instruction, and goes on to illustrate his 
views in the following manner. ‘Thus a prolific soil aids the 
germination of seeds; for the best instruction is useless, without 
the reception of the learner; and so is prophesying, without the 
obedience of the hearers. For dry straw, prepared to receive 
the power of fire, is easily kindled ; and the celebrated stone 
[load-stone] attracts iron by its kindred nature; as also the 
tear of amber attracts straw, and amber draws up heaps of chaff. 
But the things thus attracted, obey those bodies, being drawn by 
an inexplicable breath (or spirit), evua, not as the sole causes, 
but as the joint-causes. Now, the form of evil being two-fold, 
the one, that of deception and concealment, and the other, that of 
open and overpowering assault, the divine Word cries aloud, call- 
ing all collectively. And while he knew, most perfectly, those who 
would not obey, yet, because it isin our power to obey or not, 
that none might have ignorance to plead, he made a just call, and 
demands what is in the power of each one; for some have the pow- 
er both to will and to do, having grown to this by careful practice, 
and are purified; but others though they are not yet able, have the 
power to will. The work of willing, belongs to the soul ; but that 
of doing, is not withoutthe body.”! And a little before the pas- 
sage just quoted, he says: ‘ No longer, then, is faith a duty 
discharged by free choice, provided it is the prerogative of na- 
ture, [i. e. by physical necessity.] Nor does he receive a just 
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recompense, who does not believe, since it is not his fault ; nor 
he who believes, since he is not the cause. Nor, if we rightly 
view the subject, could there be any peculiarity or difference 
between faith and unbelief, arising from either praise or blame, 
provided a phyical necessity, from the Supreme Ruler, be 
the leading cause. But if we, like inanimate things, are moved 
with cords, by physical energies, both willingness and unwilling- 
ness are superfluous; and so, likewise, is tendency, o9u7, which 
precedes these. Nor dol yet understand the nature of that 
living being, whose bias, ro dguntexdv, necessity has allotted to 
be moved by a cause from without.” Clement goes on to argue 
that there can be no room for repentance on this ground; and 
then proceeds for substance, in the following manner : “ So neither 
is baptism any longer reasonable ; nor the blessed seal; nor the 
Son ; nor the Father. But God is found to be merely the arbi- 
trary author of the certain natures; which leaves no foundation 
for gospel salvation, viz. a voluntary faith. But we have Jearn- 
ed from the Scriptures, that the power of choosing and refusing, 
arising from free will, avroxgarogexy, is given by the Lord to 
men; and therefore we repose with an immoveable decision, in 
the scheme of faith, exhibiting a prompt and zealous spirit, be- 
cause we have chosen life, and believed in God through his 
voice. And whoever believes the Word, knows the thing true; 
for the Word is truth.”! 

As to the pre-existence of the soul, Clement probably believed 
in the doctrine, at least so far as to hold that the soul is sent 
from heaven and infused into the body, which then becomes 
conscious. But he refutes the notion, that the soul is itself God, 
or a part of God.” 

On the creation and fall of Adam, eic. he thus writes. “In 
addition to all, they ought to know this, that we are born with 
an adaptation, by nature, to virtue ; not, indeed, so that we have 
it from the commencement of existence, but we are fitted to ac- 
quire it. On this principle, is solved the doubt, started for-us 
by the heretics, Whether Adam was formed perfect, réAecog, or 
imperfect? And, if imperfect, how is the work of a perfect 
God imperfect? and, above all, man? But, if perfect, how does 
he transgress the commandments? They shall then hear from 
us, that he was not made perfect, at his formation, but wasadapt- 
ed to the acquisition of virtue. But it contributes much to vir- 
tue, that he was made with an adaptation to its attainment. The 
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design is, that we should be saved of our own selves. ‘This, 
therefore is, the nature of the soul, that it should move of itself. 
Being then rational, and as philosophy pertains to reason, we 
possess something akin to it. And adaptedness is, indeed, a bear- 
ing, pooe, towards virtue, but not virtue itself. All, therefore, as 
I said, are naturally formed for the acquisition of virtue ; but one 
applies himself more, and another less, to knowledge and practice. 
Hence some attain to perfect virtue ; and others arrive at a de- 
gree of it; while some, again, although otherwise of good quali- 
ties, evqvel¢, turn away in the contrary direction.”! 

Again, speculating on the formation of the body of man, he 
says: “ Man, simply considered, is formed according to the idea 
of the spirit with which the body is united ; for it is not produc- 
ed without form and shapeless, in the workshop of nature, where 
the generation of man is mysteriously perfected, art and essence 
being both common. And each man is characterized by the 
mark imprinted on his soul by the things which he shall choose. 
According to this, we say, that Adam was perfect, as to his form- 
ation; for nothing was wanting to him of those things which 
characterize the idea and form of man. But he, in coming in- 
to being, received perfection,—became completely a man, en- 
dowed with free will. ‘That he should then choose, and much 
more, that he should choose what was forbidden, is not the fault 
of God, but of him who thus chose.”” 

It would seem, from the above, that Clement considered the 
moral state of infants, and the original state of Adam before he 
began to act, as essentially the same, ‘being endowed indeed with 
an adaptation to virtue, but not virtuous in fact.-—But let us 
proceed with his views of the fall. 

Considering free will, as man’s noblest prerogative, he says; 
“This nobleness is shown in choosing and practising the best 
things. But wherein did such nobleness of his, benefit Adam ? 
and that, as his father was no mortal? for himself was the fath- 
er of men who exist from generation. Following his wife, he 
eagerly chose base things, and neglected what are true and 
comely ; by which he exchanged an immortal for a mortal life ; 
but not forever.” And elsewhere, he says: “the malignant 
serpent formerly drew Eve,—and now draws others into death.” 
“ The first man, once inhabiting Paradise, sported freely, as the 
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little child of God. But after he had subjected himself to vo- 
luptuousness, (for the serpent suggested such pleasure, as he 
crept upon his belly, an earthly vice,) seduced by depraved lusts 
the child grew up in disobedience. And disobeying his father, 
he dishonoured God. How powerful was pleasure! Man, loos- 
ed through simplicity, was found bound to sins. The Lord, 
desiring to loose him from these bonds again, assumed flesh,”etc.1 

The following is his account of the first sin of Adam and Eve, 
taking it for granted, thatthe Scripture account is allegorical. 
“But although it was nature [not the serpent] that led them, 
as also irrational animals, 2o0¢ ‘nasdonotiay, exenPnoav dé 
Sarrov 7 mo00nxor Hy ére veoe nequxores, being induced by tke 
deceit [of the serpent]. ‘The judgment of God was, therefore, 
just on them, as they would not await his will.”? 

On original sin, it is not perhaps easy to say what were his 
views. It is plain, from what has already been quoted, and 
from much more which might be adduced, that he could not 
consistently hold to the doctrine, in the sense in which it has 
been embraced by multitudes, especially since the days of 
Augustine. I know, indeed, of no passage in his writings, 
which shows that he considered a capacity or a propensity to 
sin, as-being itself positively sinful ; as he certainly did not con- 
sider an ‘adaptedness to virtue, as being itself virtue,’ as we have 
already seen. Yet he held clearly to the opinion, that all men 
sin; and that this is by nature, and even by something innate, 
as appears by the following incidental remark, which I will give 
in its connexion. “ But he, [God,] joyfully accepts the pen- 
itence of the sinner, delighting in penitence which follows trans- 
gressions. For the Word alone is sinless. For, to sin, is innate 
and common to all,—ro név yao éEauagravey, nace éugutoy xai 
xowdv. But to return, after sin, does not pertain to every 
man, but to him that is truly excellent.” * 

The following passage is about equally difficult and curious, 
and may possibly cast some light on his views. Arguing against 
those who considered generation itself to be sin, he thus pro- 
ceeds. “No one is free from pollution, says Job, not even 
though his life be but one day. Let them tell us, Whence was 
this newborn infant guilty of fornication? or how has he fallen 
under the curse of Adam, who has done nothing? It consequent- 
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ly remains for them, as it seems, to say, that generation is evil, 
and not only the generation of the body, but also that of the 
soul; for the body is formed by the soul. And when David says, 
I was conceived in sins, and in iniquities did my mother long, 
an as he speaks as a prophet concerning mother Eve. 
But Eve was the mother of those living ; and if he was conceiv- 
ed in sins, yet he was not himself in sin, nor was he himself sin. 
But whether each one who turns from sin to faith, turns to life 
from the custom of habitual sin, as from a mother, one of the 
twelve prophets shall bear me testimony, who says, If I give 
my first born for my impiety, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul. He does not blame him who said, Be fruitful and 
multiply ; but the very first motions, dgued, after generation, in 
which motions we know not God, he pronounces to be impieties.”' 

It is not very easy to see, precisely, what this writer under- 
stood by some of the Scripture passages he thus quoted ; but 
we see very clearly what he did not understand by them. 
While he held to no sin previous to free agency, it is not very 
unnatural for him to speak of sin before birth, as he supposed 
the soul to exist before the body, and to have, as it would seem, 
an intelligent agency in the formation of the body. 

Besides the influence of evil spirits, he believed in two sour- 
ces of sin. ‘ Although men do myriads of things, yet there are 
but just two causes, eezai, of each sin, ignorance and weakness ; 
but each of these is in our power, since we are neither willing to 
learn, nor to restrain lust. By one of these, we judge incorrect- 
ly ; by the other, we are incompetent to the execution of right 
decisions. —Consequently, two kinds of discipline are delivered, 
adapted to each of the evils; for the one, knowledge and the 
clear exhibition of the testimony of the Scriptures ; forthe other, 
a system of practice, «exnovs, according to the Word, guided by 
faith and fear.” 

Bat while error in the mind thus effected the heart and life, 
Clement believed no less in the power of the heart to guide the 
belief; as will appear from a passage which will, at the same 
time, teach us something else. 

“ But, as it appears, every heresy has, as its origin, not ears 
which hear what is useful, but such as are open only to things 
that pertain to pleasure; for any one would be healed, if he were 
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only willing to obey the truth. There is a three-fold mode of 
curing this conceitedness, as also every affection; a knowl- 
edge of the cause; how it may be removed ; and, thirdly, the 
systematic exercise and custom of the soul to be able to follow 
the things it rightly decides upon.” 

Clement also believed in the influences of the Holy Ghost in 
changing the heart, as is sufficiently evident from a clause 
in which he speaks of “ the new man transformed by the Holy 
Spirit of God.”2 

Origen. He, like his predecessors, believed in the three-fold 
nature of man, body, soul, and spirit, of which the spirit, rvevua, 
is the best, as not being infected with sin, and as existing in the con- 
science, and being able to discern the Holy Spirit, which is effi- 
cacious in the saints. The soul, though one substance, consists of 
two parts, the rational and the irrational. And the irrational is 
again divided into the two affections of desire and anger. ‘This soul 
is capable of good and evil, and holds a middle rank between the 
body and the spirit. ‘The body is a temporary and troublesome 
adjunct ; and by its lusts, is often the seat and cause of sin to the 
soul. The human soul is immaterial and invisible, and has some 
affinity to God ; while the sou! of a brute, is its blood.® 

Concerning free-will, he had at least as exalted an opinion as 
that already extracted from Clement. 

He regarded it as the grand characteristic and prime glory of 
a rational being ; and contends that whoever denies this free- 
will, virtually denies, not merely our responsibility as moral agents, 
but our power to reason, and even our very consciousness. 

But it may be well to give a specimen of his own language 
on this topic. We shall thus see, if I mistake not, that the same 
things were then thought and said, which we now hear repeat- 
ed,—and perhaps something more. Here as elsewhere, it is 
my design in the passages marked in half-quotation, not only to 
do justice to the sentiments of the author, but to give an exact 
translation of all the terms which are particularly important to 
the leading sentiments of the passage, or to the chief question I 
have in view. The passage from which I first draw is found 
in his work on prayer, where he is answering the old objection 
from decrees—an objection which every caviller down to the 
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present time, supposes to be a new and sage discovery of his 
own. This objection, Origen states invall its strength, and in a 
variety of forms. ‘The following is one of these forms. “ An 

particular individual is either one of those who were elected be- 
fore the foundation of the world, and who cannot possibly fall 
from this election, and therefore he need not pray ; or he was 
not elected nor predestinated, and he prays in vain; and should 
he pray a thousand times, he would not be heard.”——“ For the 
solution of objections which thus go to paralyse prayer, I think 
the following things may profitably be premised.” He then goes 
on to speak of the different kinds of motion of which different 
kinds of things are susceptible, as stones, plants, and animals; 
and speaks of them as either moved from without or from with- 
in. ‘The third kind of motion is that of animals; which is 
called motion from themselves. But the motion of rational be- 
ings, I think is motion of themselves, dc ata. But if we take 
away from an animal this motion from himself, ax’ avrov, he can 
no longer be recognized as an animal, but will be either like a 
plant which is moved by nature only, or like a stone which is 
impelled by something from abroad. But if any one follows his 
own motion, since we may call this being moved by hinself, it is 
necessarily rational. ‘They, therefore, who will have nothing to 
be in our power, must necessarily admit this most foolish thing ; 
first, that we are not living beings ; and, secondly, that we are 
not rational. But, as if moved by some one from abroad and 
not moving ourselves, we may be said to do by him, what we 
think ourselves to do. Besides, let any one understandingly in- 
spect the things of which himself is the subject, and see if he 
can shamelessly say, that he does not himself will, and he does 
not himself eat, and does not himself walk, nor himself assent to 
receive some opinions, nor discard others as false. As, then, 
there are some dogmas to which a man can never be induced, 
although ten thousand times over he artfully arranges the proofs 
for this purpose and employs pursuasive language; so it is im- 
possible that any one should be brought so to’think of human 
things as though nothing were left in our power. For, who set- 
tles down in the belief, that nothing is comprehensible ?>—And 
who is there that does not blame the son that fails in filial duty ? 
or blame and censure the adulteress as base? For the truth im- 
pels and necessitates one, in spite of a myriad of plausible things 
he may invent, to break forth in such cases, either in applauses 
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or censures, as though there were something still kept in our 
power as the foundation of praise and blame.’ 

‘ But if freewill is preserved to us, with its ten thousand pro- 
pensities to virtue or to vice; and again, with its propen- 
sities to what is fitting or to what is improper ; all this, togeth- 
er with other things, was necessarily known to God, before 
it took place, i. e. from the creation and foundation of the world 
just as it was to be. And in all things which God foreordains, 
accordingly as he foresaw respecting each act of our freewill, 
his decree was according to what was requisite to each -move- 
ment of our freewill, and what would be meet for himself, on 
the part of providence, and to what was to occur according to 
the connexion of the things to take place; yet, not that the fore- 
knowledge of God is the cause of all things that are to take place 
and that are to be produced from our freewill, according to our 
spontaneous action. For even on the supposition that God did 
not know future events, we could not, on that ground, boast that 
we should do these things and think these things. But this ad- 
vantage on the other hand accrues from foreknowledge, viz. that 
each thing in our power receives an assignation in the arrangement 
of the universe which is beneficial to the condition of the world.”! 

It might be gratifying to go on with his argument, and see how 
he avails himself of these principles, in removing the objection to 
prayer, as above stated; but it would be rather foreign to our 
present purpose. Enough is already involved in these statements 
to show that Origen believed in the perfect freedom of man, 
while, at the same time, he also believed in the perfect foreknow- 
ledge and foreordination of God. 

Origen, moreover, believed in our dependénce on divine influ- 
ence, in some sense, to aid freewill in the performance of duty. 
According to the translation of Rufinus, “ he pronounced man’s 
purpose alone, and by itself, to be inadequate to the consumma- 
tion of good, for it is by divine aid that it is led to whatever is 
perfected.” But his sentiments on this point will more fully ap- 
pear from the following statement, which he thus begins, in the 
style of a truly biblical scholar. ‘In one place the apostle does 
not ascribe it to God, that a vessel is formed to honour or to dis- 
honour, but refers the whole to us, saying, tf any one shall puri- 
Sy himself, he shall be a vessel sanctified unto honour, and use- 
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ful to the master, as prepared to every good work. In another 
place, he does not ascribe it tous, but seems to refer the whole 
to God, saying, The potter hath power over the clay to make of 
the same lump one vessel unto honour and another unto dishon- 
our. Now the things spoken by him, are not contradictory ; 
and we must therefore reconcile both; and derive from both one 
perfect sense. Neither is our liberty without the wise efficiency, 
énsotjan, of God ; nor does this efficiency of God necessitate 
us to proceed in our course unless we also conduce somewhat to 
the good that is effected. Neither does freewill cause any one 
to be unto honour or to dishonour, without the efficiency of God, 
and the disposal, xarazenors, of what is according to the dig- 
nity of our freewill. Nor does the will of God alone form any 
one to honour or to dishonour, unless he have some matter of 
difierence inclining the choice to the worse or the better.”! 

But while it is thus plain, that Origen held both to freewill 
and toour dependence on divine influence, it is, at the same time, 
still more abundantly plain, that both be and Clement belonged 
to that class of divines who feel it incumbent on them to put forth 
all their strength in vindication of human freedom. Rarely does 
he mention dependence ; and then, almost always, with some 
saving clause to guard against an encroachment on ‘the prime 
glory of man.’ 

This extreme caution, all on one side, doubtless contributed 
to bring his orthodoxy into suspicion, and to curtail the influ- 
ence and the usefulness of his writings, in subsequent ages. 
We may also well suppose, that, in its consequences it gave oc- 
casion, in a subsequent age, for the extreme leaning of Au- 
gustine in the opposite direction. The like extremes have been 
alternately producing each other, down to the present day : and 
especially since the time of Arminius. And this extreme pro- 
pensity, in these early christian philosophers, was doubtless oc- 
casioned by their abhorrence of the stoical doctrines of fate. 

Origen’s opinions respecting the pre-existence of human souls, 
and the occasion of their being doomed to this earthly condition, 
have already been adduced, while considering the subject of 
creation. 

As to man’s depravity, Origen taught, that although the sou! 
comes into the world, under the load, and for the punishment, 
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of guilt contracted in a previous state, still it has the image of God. 
He however makes a distinction between the image and the sim- 
ilitude of God ; and considers our image of God, as nothing but 
the image of the Word, who is the true image of God. Still he 
did not uniformly adhere to this distinction. He thus expresses 
himself, as appears by the Latin of Rufinus : “ But if any one dares 
to attribute substantial corruption to him who was made after the 
image and similitude of God, he extends the cause of impiety, 
as I think, even to the Son of God himself. For he is called, 
in Scripture, the image of God. Or he who thus decides will 
certainly impugn the authority of Scripture, which asserts that 
man was made after the image of God; in whom the marks of 
the divine image are manifestly recognized, not in the form of 
the body, which form is marred, but by prudence of mind, by 
justice, by moderation, by fortitude, by wisdom, by skill, and 
finally, by the whole chorus of virtues, which, since they are in 
God by substance, may be in man by industry and by imitation 
of God ; as the Lord also points out in the gospel, saying, Be ye 
also merciful, as your Father is merciful ; and Be ye perfect, as 
your Father is perfect. Hence it is evidently shown, that in 
God all these virtues always exist; nor can they ever accede 
or depart; but to men, each one is acquired singly and by de- 
grees,” etc.! 

He elsewhere speaks of this image, as delineated in man 
at the beginning, and still preserved, although always polluted 
with sins.? 

As to the hisotry of Adam, Origen thinks much of it to be an 
allegory, representing real facts in sensible images. ‘* Who is 
such a fool,” he exclaims, “as to think that God, in the manner 
of a husbandman, planted a garden eastward in Eden, and made 
in it a visible and tangible tree of life, so that life might have 
been acquired by tasting its fruit with bodily teeth?” etc.? 

Again, he thus chastises Celsus for cavilling at the account of 
the creation of Eve from a rib taken from the side of Adam 
while asleep. “Nor does he produce the passage, which itself 
might make the hearer understand, that it was spoken figura- 
tively; and he was not willing to appear to know, that such 
things are interpreted allegorically.”"* He then goes on to show 


! De Princip. IV 37. p. 403. 2 See Guer. II. p. 234. 
3 Guer. 16. p. 354. 4 Con. Cels. IV. 38. p. 514. 
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that these things may as properly be interpreted allegorically, as 
what Hesiod has said about Pandora, etc. 

A few pages further on, he takes up the following invective of 
the same caviller. “ The account given by Moses, says Celsus, 
most impiously introduces God as being feeble even from the 
beginning, and unable to persuade even a single man, whom he 
formed.” To this says Origen, ‘ we shall reply, that the assertion 
is of similar import as if one should inveigh on the introduction 
of evil, which God has not been able so to prevent that even any 
one man has been found, from the beginning, who has not tasted 
of evil. And now, in like manner as in this case where those 
who are careful to vindicate providence, vindicate it by no few 
nor contemptible arguments, so likewise in respect to Adam and 
his sin will they philosophize, who know that in Hebrew the 
word Adam signifies man ; and that in those things which seem 
to respect Adam, Moses gives a philosophical account of things 
belonging to the nature of man in general. For in Adam, as 
the Word says, all die, and are condemned in the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression. Thus the divine Word speaks these 
things not so much concerning any one, in particular, as con- 
cerning the whole race. For in the course of the things spoken 
of as belonging to one, that which belonged to Adam is common 
to all men; and those respecting the woman, are not spoken res- 

ecting her merely. He the man, expelled from Paradise with 
his wife, and clothed with coats of skin, (which God made for 
sinning men on account of their transgression,) contains some 
secret and mystic import, far superior to that of the soul, which, 
according to Plato, shed its wings and fell down hitherward till 
it could find something firm to stand on.”! 

Origen, in his commentary on Romans and elsewhere, informs 
us of this lofty and mystic import of the coats of skin, etc. He 
supposes Paradise to be heaven, where souls were placed at their 
creation, and from which they were expelled by reason of their 
defection, and sent into this lower world. The skins, with 
which our first parents were clothed, were their earthly bodies. 
And he supposes each one to be sent into just such a situation 
as the degree of his previous guilt has merited. This theory of 
his, which has already been more fully detailed under the topic 
of Creation, taken in its connexion with his views of freewill, was 
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his grand solvent for all the difficult questions that can be 
brought from those two prolific sources of trouble to the specu- 
lating world, the origin of evil and the diversities of human con- 
dition to which men are here born. He gloried greatly in this 
theory, as enabling him to meet such objections niuch better than 
those gnostics could, who had devised, for the same purpose, the 
figment of an original difference in the souls of men, as first cre- 
ated, which laid the foundation for their different allotments in 
this life. 

From the above, it would seem, that Origen’s views of origi- 
nal sin, could not be the same as those afterwards inculcated by 
Augustine, especially as regards its connexion with Adam. Ac- 
cording to Origen, our souls all fell into different degrees of sin 
before Adam came into this life, and even before the creation of 
this world. But though man is thus a sinner before he is born, 
yet Origen supposes sin in him to be dead during infancy ; and 
then to revive again in mature years. He also supposes man to 
be naturally prone to sin ; and that all have in fact sinned, except 
the man Christ Jesus. He also speaks of a corporal necessity of 
sinning; by which, however, he seems only to mean a powerfyl 
propensity or temptation, arising from the appetites and passions, 
and especially from the passion against which he was so prompt 
to place a thorough guard. In these cases he supposes we may 
sin without any temptation from Satan. The style in which he 
philosophizes on this point, is much the same with what has since 
been employed. ‘The desire for natural good becomes too 
strong for restraint by moral precepts, while reason and experi- 
ence are yet immature. Among other instances which he brings 
he thus speaks of temperance in eating, with regard both to the 
kind and quantity of food which may be innocently received. 
His ethics here, as elsewhere, are close and discriminating. 
“1 do not indeed think,” says he, “ that this could have been 
so observed by men, although there had been no incitement of 
the devil, that no one would have exceeded the proper limits in 
food, before they had learnt it by long use and experience.” 
Just so of other human affections, as sorrow, anger, love of mo- 
ney, etc.2~—Still he believed at least enough in satanic influence. 
As one illustration of his faith on this part of anthropology, I may 
here remark, that, in this same connexion, he speaks of the de- 


1 See Princip. II. c. 9. 6. sq. 
2 See Princip. III. c. 2. 2. 
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vil as taking possession of those passions and appetites, which 
men will not restrain, and driving the self-resigned victims to dis- 
traction, in the courses to which they give up themselves. 
Thus men become mad through love, grief, anger, avarice, etc. 
He also speaks of other causes of sin, such as example. 

But notwithstanding his prevailing delight in such views as 
these, on the subject of human sin in this world, there are still 
some passages in his works, in which he holds language of appa- 
rently a different strain. Thus he assigns the sinfulness of infants 
as the reason for their being baptized, under the new dispensa- 
tion, and of sacrifices being offered for them, under the old. 
The following is one instance. ‘ But the prophets, designing to 
indicate something wise respecting matters of generation, say 
that sacrifice is offered for sin, even for those just born, as not 
being free from sin. ‘They even say, I was conceived in sin, etc. 
and they also show, that sinners are alienated from their birth ; 
strangely affirming this, too, that they went astray from the womb, 
they spoke lies.” Were it not for the passages of Scripture here 
adduced, we might suppose Origen to have in his mind the sins 
committed in their former state. As it is, perhaps he would ex- 
plain himself as referring, in some measure, to the sinfulness of 
character they there contracted. But how he would show the 
consistency of what he here intimates, with his notion, ‘ that in- 
nate sinfulness is dormant in infancy,’ it is at least difficult, if 
not impossible, to imagine. 

Again, in commenting on Romans, he speaks of the ‘ double 
sense to be given to the phrase, body of sin. According to one 
of these senses, the body consists of our lusts, of which fornica- 
tion, avarice, etc, are members, and the devil isthe head. The 
other sense is the literal one, in which the apostle may be under- 
stood to have pronounced our very body a body of stn, which is 
to be received according to the import in which David said of 
himself, I was conceived in sin,etc. The apostle, likewise, in 
other places says, Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? And again, he calls our body a body of weakness. 
But concerning the Saviour, he says, in a certain place, that he 
came in the likeness of sinful flesh, that for sin he might condemn 
sin in the flesh. In this the apostle shows, that our flesh is, in- 
deed, the flesh of sin ; but the flesh of Christ is only like the 
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flesh of sin ; for it was not conceived from the seed of man, but 
the Holy oe came upon Mary, and the power of the High- 
est overshadowed her, etc.—The body of sin is, therefore, our 
body. Neither is Adam described as having known his wife 
Eve and begotten Cain, until after sin. And finally, in the law 
it is commanded, that a sacrifice be offered for an infant who 
should be born, a pair of turtle doves, or two young pigeons ; 
one of them as an offering for sin, and the other as a_ burnt of- 
fering. For what sin is this young bird offered? Can the child 
just born, have sinned? And yet it Aas sin, for which a sacri- 
fice is commanded to be offered, and by which it is denied that 
any one is clean, no not even if his life be that of but a single 
day. Concerning this, therefore, even David is believed to have 
said what we have above related, tn sins did my mother conceive 
me. For, according to history, no sin of his mother is mentioned. 
On this account, too, the church has received a tradition, to give 
baptism even to little children, parvulis. For they, to whom the 
secrets of the divine mysteries were committed, knew that there 
is, in all, the natural filth of sin, which needs to be washed away 
by water and the Spirit ; on account of which filth, even the bo- 
dy itself is called a body of sin; not, as is supposed by some of 
those who introduce the transmigration of souls into various 
bodies, for the offences which the soul committed in some other 
body, but for the very thing that is effected in the body of sin and 
body of death and weakness.”! 

As his commentary on Romans is extant only in the Latin 
translation by Rufinus, the above passage is doubtless more dif- 
fuse than the original ; yet we need not doubt its substantial au- 
thenticity, especially as the same sentiments are elsewhere found 
in the writings of Origen. 

In commenting on the phrase, let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal bodies, he says that this passage teaches us that 
“sin has a kind of seat and kingdom in the body.” And a lit- 
tle farther on, he says that “ the apostle pronounces all sins to.be 
works of the flesh.—But if you inquire how even heresies are 
numbered among the works of the flesh, you will find them to 
proceed from the sense of the flesh ; for thus the apostle speaks 
concerning a certain one, in vain puffed up by the sense of his 
flesh, and not holding the head.” 


1 Com. in Rom. L. V. 9. p. 263 sq. 
2 Com. in Rom. L. VI. 1. p. 274. 
Vol. IV. No. 16. 81 
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From his last remark, it is obvious, that Origen, kind as he 
was to the heretics, had still the same view of the ‘ source of the 
disease,’ as that already quoted from his predecessor, i. e. the 
sinful propensities of men. 

It may now be well, again to turn the tablet, and read awhile 
on the other side, lest a false impression be left of the prevailing 
views of the great metaphysician, on the nature and origin of hu- 
man sin. And as the assertion has already been made, that he 
considered sin as dormant, during our infancy, we will look at a 
passage which will authenticate this assertion, in connexion with 
other matters to our present purpose. 

Commenting on Romans, he comes to the following declara- 
tions of the apostle: ‘ For without the law, sinis dead. Yea 
I was alive without the law once. But when the commandment 
came, sin revived and I died, etc. Concerning most of these 
things,” continues Origen, “I have distinctly treated above ; 
therefore, that we may not too frequently revolve the same things, 
we will briefly recall to memory what was said. Sin then with- 
out law, is dead in us, i. e. before the rational capacity through 
age becomes vigorous within us, as | showed when | adduced 
the example of a boy striking or reproaching his father or moth- 
er. In this, according to the law which forbids one to strike bis 
father or mother, sin appears tobe committed. But this sin is 
said to be dead, because the law is not yet present in the boy, 
to teach him, that what he does is not lawful. But now it is 
certain, that Paul, and that all men, were once alive without 
this law, i. e. in their puerile age; because all, through this 
period, are alike incapable of this natural law. For how can 
Paul be proved ever to have lived without the law of Moses, 
since he confesses himself to have been a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, and circumcised the eighth day, according to the precepts 
of the law? But, in the manner I[ have mentioned, even he 
lived once, viz. in childhood, without natural law. At which 
time he does not say, there is no sin in man ; but that sin is dead 
and afterwards revives, when natural law coming begins to pro- 
hibit concupiscence: which law revives sin, as though it were 
dead. For this is the nature of sin, viz. for that to take place, 
which law forbids to take place.” 

“ But sin reviving, I died, says the apostle. I, Who? 
Doubtless the soul, which had done what the law forbade. For 
the prophet says, the soul that sinneth it shall die. The com- 
mand, therefore, which had been given unto life, i. e. to the sou! 
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to teach it the works of life, is found to yield death unto it, since 
the soul does not so much fly from the prohibited objects, as 
the more ardently seek them.” 

“ Here I am Jed to the question, How he should speak of sin 
as having been dead and reviving again. For it is plain, that a 
thing cannot be pronounced dead, unless it has once been alive 
and afterwards ceased to live. And likewise this very affirma- 
tion, tt revived, indicates, not a life lately given, but fa former 
one restored; for the word revived signifies to live again.” 
Origen then refutes ‘ the notiop of transmigration, from the con- 
sideration, that our souls could not have committed sin, while 
inhabiting the bodies of beasts, birds and fishes, where they 
could have known no law, and could therefore have been guil- 
ty of no transgression.’ And then he adds: “ But we say, that 
this death of sin was given, by the favour of God, at the time 
when we were living without law ;” i. e. in infancy, when we 
were incapable of knowing law.—* That is called law, which 
teaches what ought to be done, and what to be avoided, 
and it is necessary that it teach what sort of a thing that is 
which is to be avoided, that it may thereby be more easily 
avoided. For no one can avoid that of which he is ignorant.” 
This principle, Origen seems to have introduced here for the 
purpose of substantiating the position just assumed, that there 
can be no sin where there is not a law actually understood ; and 
also for the further purpose of showing, that sin is not to be 
charged on the law, nor consequently on the Lawgiver. The 
first object is manifest from what he had just said about the dor- 
mancy of sin in children ; and the last is equally manifest from 
the sentence with which he follows his remark, which is this. 
“If any one, therefore, when informed, by the law, of what he 
ought to avoid, instead of avoiding, does the thing, he will appear 
indeed to have received, by occasion of the law, the knowledge 
of not doing the thing: but the law had not therefore taught him 
in order that he should do what he ought not, and die ; but shat 
he should not do, and live. Thus, then, sin, taking occasion by 
the commandment, seduced me, and by it slew me.”* And itmay 
be remarked, that sin, here, occording to Origen, may mean 
the serpent ; or it may mean sin personified. 

Thus we see how the great catechist of the third century, 
“ reasoned high” on the mysteries of man. In many things, his 
positions and his reasoning were just the same as have since been 
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employed by some men in every age down to the present, es- 
pecially in respect to human freedom, and the nature of sin. 
At the same time, we see in him what now appears the perfec- 
tion of extravagance in a man who not only had the Bible, 
but who manifestly studied it with an intensity and perseverance 
and acuteness, that have rarely been equalled. Honesty will 
also compel the acknowledgment, from the attentive reader of 
his pages, that his reverence for inspiration, was as profound as 
his learning ; nor can we suspect him of a wilful or a negligent 
perversion. And while he is fyll of philosophical theory, he 
seems always equally intent on proving the truth of his specula- 
tions by the Scripture, and of justifying, by these same theories, 
the ways of Godtomen. Yes; and even in his wildest notions, 
the man who will patiently listen to his whole argument, will 
hardly know which most to wonder at, the strangeness of his hy- 
pothesis, or the number of texts he will plausibly adduce in its 
proof, and which, in turn, he will as plausibly explain by it.— 
And, then, as to the perspicuity and reach of his intellect in the 
weaving of theories, perhaps the whole world may be safely 
challenged to produce, aside from revelation, an equally sublime 
and consistent system on the origin and progress of sinful beings 
under a righteous and omniscient Providence. Give him his 
supposed facts respecting the antemundane state of souls, and all 
is much clearer, in the eye of such philosophy as will admit 
no mystery, than much of what is even now cherished, in di- 
vers christian systems respecting man.—A most prolific source 
of error, with this and others ofthe early fathers, was that of be- 
ing literal where they should be figurative, and figurative where 
they should be literal, in their interpretations of Scripture. And in 
many cases, we can now only conjecture whether their philoso- 
phy misguided their interpretation, or their interpretation bewil- 
dered their philosophy.—Thanks to God for the rock of inspi- 
ration! Jt still remains the same. And thanks to him for the 
more chastened circumspection, with which the tedious discus- 
sions of centuries have compelled philosophy, in many respects, to 
decipher the deeper mysteries engraven upon this eternal rock. 
While simple faith has always read its chief import right, and 
always will, profounder investigation will find increasing occa- 
sion, as it reads and thinks, to rejoice that the Origens, are 
among the men that have been. His good thoughts, which 
were many, have done good ever since he wrote them, and _ will 
do good forever; and his vain thoughts, however great the evil 
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they have occasioned, are not in vain to the progress of the hu- 
man mind. They have filled, and, by filling, they now guard a 
large space in the field of possible conjecture, from the excur- 
sions of curious and aspiring minds. 4ctum est. The effect 
of reading his works, is a more exalted and grateful estimate of 
the truths of revelation, leaving all mysteries, in the study of 
man, just where the Maker of man has thus seen fit to leave 
them. 

As to the charge of self-contradiction in the writings of Ori- 
gen, perhaps the shortest way for his admirers will be to admit 
it, on some points, particularly that of the moral state of infants ; 
and then to bring the like charge against every unflinching phi- 
losopher who has written even half as much, on themes so intri- 
cate. And if their defenders bring explanations, the friends of 
Origen may then urge, that his ‘ dead sin in the bodies of infants, 
though not a transgression of law, nor deserving of punishment,’ 
is still such as to lay the foundation for baptism in their case. 
The explanations may chance to be equally plausible,—and 
equally beyond the boundaries of human reason. 

It would be interesting to trace the extent to which the more 
immediate successors of Origen, followed him in his peculiar 
speculations on anthropology ; but our means are scanty. Such 
as they are, however, we now proceed with them. 

Dionysius, A. D. 233—267. It is plain that this father held 
to man’s freedom, while he also believed God to be the efficient 
cause of whatever is good in man. Thus he speaks, as quoted 
by Guerike: “For the one fountain of wisdom, is God—who 
is the one originating cause and giver of wisdom ; and if any 
one partakes of it, he has it as receiving it from him ;—and in 
his hand are we also, and our reason and intelligence and prac- 
tical skill; for from no other source came there ever into us 
any thing good or admirable ; but if there is any thing good, it 
is of him; and any thing beautiful, it is from him.”'—He did 
not, like Origen, consider the history of Adam an allegory.? 

Pierius, A. D. 265—282. This teacher seems “ faintly to 
have intimated the pre-existence of souls, according to the no- 
tions of Origen.”? 


' E Niceta apud Routh. Reliqu. Sacr. II. 406 sq. Guer. II. 
309, 
2 Routh. ib. p. 395. sq. 3 Guer. II. p. 325. 
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_ Peter Martyr, A. D. 295—312. His first discourse on the 
soul, is entitled, ‘On the soul as having not previously existed, 
nor being placed in the body in a sinning state.” In this dis- 
course, he says: “It is not to be admitted, that souls sinned in 
heaven, before they had bodies; nor that they existed at all be- 
fore their bodies; for this doctrine belongs to Grecian philoso- 
phy, and is foreign and adverse to those who would live godly 
in Christ.” 

Didymus, A. D. 340-—-395. From this distinguished fol- 
lower of Origen, we may well expect something more on this 
subject than we have found from the intermediate teachers. 

Didymus treats largely of the three-fold nature of man, as 
consisting of spirit, soul, and body, like his distinguished prede- 
cessors of early date. It will be needless to cite passages, as the 
general view of this theory has already been given. 

In respect to the body, it may be briefly remarked, that he 
did not regard it as evil by nature. His argument is this: “ If 
God is glorified in the body of man, as set forth in 1 Cor. 6 : 20, 
and God isnot glorified in evil, then the body is not by natureevil.” 
And further: ‘If it is by nature evil, it cannot receive sanctifica- 
tion. If, then, it receives sanctification, it manifestly cannot be evil 
by nature. For whatever is by nature evil, cannot receive good ; 
as on the other hand, what is by nature good, cannot receive evil.” 

Guerike remarks, that a few vestiges of the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of souls are to be found in this author. He consid- 
ered the souls of the elect to be spoken of by Peter, in the com- 
mencement of his first epistle, as sojourning here below, in the 
character of strangers upon earth, and who had come fromfan- 
other world.? 

On freewill, he speaks in decisive tones, and wholly in its fa- 
vour. Still he regards man, in his present condition, as in a dis- 
eased state. ‘The soul suffers in consequence of its connex- 
ion with the body and its own proper will and choice and appe- 
tite for knowledge. For since the body holds it shut up within 
itself in blind custody, by material passions it draws away the 
soul from consort with God, and inclines it, as I believe, down- 


1 Routh. p. 346, sq. Guer. II. p. 327. 
2 Contr. Manich. p. 207. sq. Guer. II. p. 360. 
3 Guer. IL. p. 361. 
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ward to earth and earthly solicitudes ; and thus it strives to rule 
the soul, which, by nature, is more noble, and as much more 
noble, as that which is immortal is more excellent than that which 
is mortal. Moreover, the desire of gratifying its own will, and 
of acquiring knowledge, draws it thither, and to that it tends, as 
it wishes to know certain things ; and since it has not a correct 
and safe guide for the way, or uses the custom of depraved men, 
the soul loses its way and hesitates in doubt, and at length in- 
considerately embraces some opinion to which it may chance to 
be borne, and thus it is most miserable, because while seeking 
for good knowledge, and: thinking itself to have found it, the 
soul falls into base opinions and is depraved.” “Hence,” he re- 
marks in another place, “ it is not wonderful, if men do other- 
wise than he wishes from whom they have received their 
power.” 

It was also his view, that a creature cannot either be impecca- 
ble, or of himself put away his sins. “ Original sin is inherent 
in us; that sin in which all are by succession from Adam.” 
“ We are all born in sin.” He held to the fall from a state of 
pristine holiness ; and understood the history of Adam literally. 
“ The first image was lost,” and that which we now bear, is far 
different from that of primitive beauty. Through Christ “ we re- 
cover the delineated image and likeness of God, which we re- 
ceived by the divine inflation, and lost by sin; and we are again 
found such as we were made at the first formation, without sin, 
and possessing freedom of will.” Nor did he suppose little chil- 
dren to sin ; “ but they are prevented by their age, not by virtue.” 
He did not suppose sin to be natural, nor did he understand 
Paul so to teach, in Eph. 2: 3, where he supposes the apostle 
to mean by qvoes, truly. Nor did be regard our wills as evil 
substances ; nor Judas to be, in this sense, evil. Didymus, 
therefore, thought that there was a continued series of sinful 
acts, proceeding from the fall of Adam onward, but denied the 
wickedness of man to be natural, or rather physical. 

Such is the sketch which Guerike presents, and for which he 
cites authorities.2 It should be borne in mind, that much of what 
Didymus says against the doctrine that sin is by nature, appears 


1 De Trin. III. 1. 2 Enarr. in I Pet.2: 12. 
3 Guer. Il. p. 363 sq. 
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to be said against the Manichaeans, who doubtless held to physi- 
cal depravity, if any beings ever held to it. 

This closes our summary view of these ancient doctors, on 
the nature of man. It is needless to add, that the same discussions 
which are still so rife on this prolific subject, resounded in the 
halls of that primitive seat of clerical science, for more than two 
centuries ;—and nearly in the same style, at least on one side of 
the great subject. The inference to be drawn from this histori- 
cal fact, if inference there be in favour of either side of the main 
question, belongs rather to the province of the reader, than to 
the scope of my present design. 

There are, however, two queries, which, it may be hoped, 
will not be thought out of place, if here proposed for the consid- 
eration of those more particularly interested in the past history 
and present state of dogmatic discussion. The first question 
respects the progress that has actually been made in this impor- 
tant but most belligerous department. How far has the arena 
been narrowed? and what are the points that have been actual- 
ly settled? Doubtless there are some: The vagaries of Origen 
respecting the pre-existence of souls and some connected topics, 
though they found advocates in this same school till its close, a 
period of nearly two hundred years, have long ago been aban- 
doned. An immense number of texts in the Bible, which were 
once of contested interpretation, have also been settled, in the view 
of disputants, at least so far as anthropology is concerned. We 
are, therefore, with gratitude, to acknowledge a real advance. 
But how great is this advance, and how “ much land yet re- 
mains to be possessed” in peace? and what proportion of the 
boundaries of truth on this subject, have yet been agreed upon? 
Is itone half? or only the one thousandth part of what have 
generally constituted the chief matters of contest ? And, further- 
more, (a very important part of the inquiry surely,) what ad- 
vance has been made in settling the preliminaries that are re- 
quisite to a final and complete adjustment of what remains in con- 
troversy ?—such preliminaries, for example, as the canons of 
sacred interpretation,—the legitimate style of philosophizing on 
mora! subjects,'—the relative weight to be given to Scripture 
and to mere philosophy,—and the order of precedence in which 
these shall be studied by the men who are to be guides to this 
adjustment. 
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1 Is the truly inductive method yet fully agreed upon here ? 
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When the above question is well pondered, there remains yet 
a second, viz. When may this desired adjustment be rationally 
expected to take place? Considering what has already been 
done, and at what expense of time and labour, and in how long a 
course of years, how much longer will it take ? and when may 
the loftiest minds in the church be all free for other work? Let 
this be deemed neither an idle nor a carping question. Unless 
I greatly mistake, it is one of the most important and most practi- 
cal that the page of history has to suggest, in respect to the future. 
Let it be thoroughly considered and soundly answered, and how 
can it then fail greatly to modify the style of discussion, and the 
style of feeling, on this whole subject? And if rational prospect 
be better than blind presumption, how can this modification fail 
of being beneficial? While rational expectations will not paralyse 
the muscle of proper effort, who can tell the amount of self-con- 
fidence, and contempt, and reviling, and denunciation, and vi- 
olence, and final disappointment, that such chastened expecta- 
tions would prevent, on both sides? And who can tell how 
much they would conspire to hasten, instead of retarding, the 
consummation so devoutly to be wished ? 

But in order to answer the question, something more will be 
needed than the survey of that little though important nook in 
this part of dogmatic history which we have just inspected. 
Not only are the long and laborious lives of such men as Clem- 
ent, and Origen, and Didymus, to be considered ; but the whole 
tide of life, down to the present day, which has flowed in the 
same agitating channel, is to be explored. ‘There are the volu- 
minous toils of Augustine and bis immediate followers and op- 
ponents, to be inspected. ‘There are the endless and ineffable 
subtleties of the acute schoolmen, who confidently assayed to set- 
tle forever the points that are still up. Then come the great 
Reformers, for half a century ; then the popes, with their Con- 
gregation of aids ; then Armenius with his friends and his foes ; 
and finally our own Edwards, “that king of the Calvinists,” with 
all who have followed and all who have opposed him. Toall 
these, should be added all the unconsecrated hands that have 
been put to the work, both heathen and christian, from Plato and 
Aristotle to Locke, and from Locke to Brown.—When, then, 
the whole mighty host, with all their achievements, are surveyed, 
shall we say, or can we even hope, that all which remains unset- 
tled in the views of men, on this subject, is to be adjusted by a 
single writer, or in a single age? Or shall we on the contrary 
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expect that the discussion will go on, somewhat as it has done for 
two thousand years, with some improvement in matter, and more 
in manner, till the dispute shall imperceptibly subside ; or till 
God may see fit to raise up a mighty genius for the work, who 
shall not aim at present effect, or personal or party triumph, but 
like a first-rate poet who scorns all contests with the men that 
be, shall devote his life to the high purpose of illuminating and 
swaying the world in a coming age ?—But I am well aware, that 
it may be found much easier to tell what will not be, for the pres- 
ent, than to conjecture what will be at some future day; and 
this too, is probably much more beneficial, for all concerned, in 
the present case. 


VII. Tue FUTURE STATE OF MAN. 


We turn, now, to a connected subject, and inquire for the 
views of these same fathers respecting the allotments of Provi- 
dence concerning man in the eternal world. 

Athenagoras, A, D. 160—181. The following, according 
to Guerike,! isthe substance of what Athenagoras mainta‘ned, 
solely from human reason, in his book on the Resurrection. 
In the future resurrection, the elements of the first body will 
receive again the same soul; a body indeed, not liable to pain 
nor corruption. To prove this he most sagaciously shows, in 
the first place, that God is destitute of neither the efficiency nor 
the will to resuscitate the body. ‘The efficiency, including both 
the requisite power and the knowledge, he proves from the 
work of creation; and defends his position against objections 
brought by gentile philosophers, from the fact, that some human 
bodies have been devoured by beasts or by men, ete. The will 
he proves from this consideration, that it will neither be unjust, 
to recall the dead to life, either to those who rise, in respect 
to body or soul, or to other creatures besides them ; nor will it 
be unworthy of God: which last point, he proves from creation, 
as it will be worthy of him who made us at first, to resuscitate 
us again. He then gives the grounds of his position. First; it 
is the end of man ; which is seen in this, that he is the perpetual 
spectator of the divine wisdom. Secondly; the common nature 
and condition of men, to which a perpetual life is needful in 
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order to the attainment of the\object of rational life. Thirdly ; 
the judgment of the Creator concerning men, is necessary both 
on account of the providence and the justice of God; and as it 
is the whole man that acts, both soul and body, so the whole 
man should be subjected to the judgment. And finally; the 
supreme good of man, or his final end, which is not found in 
this life. 

From such positions as these, we are left to infer his views 
concerning man’s future state, in a variety of respects, which it 
is needless to detail. 

Clement, A. D. 190—213. In a fragment from the lost 
book of Clement on the soul, he says: “The souls of all, as 
they are breathed forth, have the faculty of life; and, though 
separated from the body, they are found to possess a love for it, 
The immortal are wafted to the bosom of God ; as the vapours 
of the earth, exhaled by the rays of the sun in winter, are borne 
to him.”! 

From this, it appears, that he believed in the separate exist- 
ence of souls after death. And from what is to follow, it will 
but too plainly appear, that in this separate state, he supposed 
them to pass through a kind of purgatory. His doctrine was 
doubtless derived from heathen philosophy ; but his argument 
is, that the philosophers derived this, like many other doc- 
trines, from the Jews, and so from revelation itself. Thus he 
speaks concerning “the Ephesian,” (doubtless Heraclitus,) 
from whom he had just quoted a passage; “for he him- 
self knew (having learnt it from the barbarous philosophy) the 
purification, by fire, of those who had lived wickedly, which the 
Stoics afterwards called a burning out, éxnvgwors.”2 And fur- 
ther on, he says : “* Now the punishments and vengeance by fire 
after death, both all the poets and all the Grecian philosophers 
stole from the barbarous philosophy,” i. e. from the Jewish, 


1 Potter, p. 1020. Guer. II. p. 161. 


2 Strom. V. 1. p. 16. 

3 Strom. 14. p. 116. In fact, the latter part of this fifth book, is 
almost wholly occupied with quotations from heathen poets and a few 
other heathen writers, for the purpose of showing what they had de- 
rived from the Old Testament and had adopted, with greater or less 
alterations. In this exhibition of his great acquaintance with hea- 
then literature he also shows his fanciful interpretation of many pas- 
sages of Scripture, and his credulity in trusting to very slight analo- 
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which the Greeks scornfully denominated barbarous, as indeed 
they did all that was not Grecian. 

These fathers, holding as they did, that heathen philosophy 
derived its doctrines of the future state from the Jews, were, of 
course, much more willing to adopt them nearly as a whole, 
than they would otherwise have been. Hence the readiness to 
retain the heathen purgatory. 

But to proceed with our author. After saying that it is not 
simply faith, however great, that will save us, but that it must 
be accompanied by works ; and that it is needful for one to put 
off his vices, if he would attain his appropriate abode ; Clement 
says: “ But it is greater to know than fo believe; just as it is 
something greater than salvation, for one, after he is saved, to be 
counted worthy of the highest honour. When, therefore, our be- 
liever through much discipline has put off his passions, he takes 
his exit to the greatest chastisement, which is superior to his 
former abode, to bear what is peculiar to penitence, 70 idiwpme pé- 
tavoiag, for sins committed after baptism. He, therefore, still suf- 
fers more, while he has not yet attained, or may never attain, 
what he sees others enjoying. Moreover, he is afflicted with 
shame for his faults ; whichindeed are the greatest punishments 
to the believer. For Guoci’s justice is good, and his goodness is 
just. And if the punishments should at any time cease in the 
complete satisfaction for offences, and the purification of each 
individual, they still have the greatest grief remaining, because 
they are found worthy of a different mansion, and cannot enter 
that of those who are glorified by righteousness.””! 

This passage might suffice to give us some general outline of 
the views of Clement respecting a future purgatory for the pun- 
ishment and purification of sins committed after baptism. 
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gies. It, however, abundantly shows his strong faith in the general 
position he supports, and forbids us to wonder how he came so read- 
ily to place confidence in the speculations of heathenism. In con- 
clusion, he says: “ Since it is now clearly shown, as I think, how it 
is to be understood that the Geeeks were called thieves, by the Lord, 
I willingly pass by the dogmas of the philosophers; for were we to 
enter upon their sayings, we should soon collect a sufficient mu!titude 
of their commentaries to show, that all the wisdom among the Greeks 
was derived from the barbarous philosophy.”—Strom. near the end, 
p. 172. 


1 Strom. VI. 14. p. 302 sq. 
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Those committed before, he supposed to be freely pardoned. 
But if we would gain any thing like adequate views of the spec- 
ulations of this philosopher, respecting the future state, we must 
listen to further and more extended extracts. 

In another place he thus begins a further development of his 
system. ‘ But we say, that knowledge differs from wisdom, 
which comes by teaching; for though whatever is knowledge, 
yvmorg, is at the same time, in all respects, wisdom, sogia; yet 
whatever is wisdom, is not, in all respects, knowledge. For 
the term wisdom is understood only of such knowledge as is 
communicated by language; while not to doubt concerning 
God, but to believe, is the foundation of knowledge. Now 
Christ is both the foundation and the superstructure ; by whom 
are also the beginning and the end. And the extremes, both 
the beginning and the end, are not taught ; I mean faith and 
love. But knowledge w hich-i is given in direct communication 
by the grace of God, é magaddoswe deadidouevn xara yaguv 
#eov, is committed as a deposite to those who show themselves 
worthy of instruction, from which the worthiness, akioua, of 
love, shines forth, from light to light. For it is said, T’o him 
that hath shall be given. And to faith, knowledge ; and to 
knowledge, love ; and to love, the inheritance. And this takes 
place, when the individual adhesively depends on the Lord 
through faith, and through knowledge, and through love, and 
ascends with him up where dwells the God and guardian of our 
faith and love. Hence to this end, knowledge is communicated 
to those who are fitted for it and approved, on account of the 
need of more preparation and previous practice, and for hearing 
the things which are spoken, and to the moderation of life, and 
for attaining, by close observation, to something superior to 
righteousness by law. This knowledge leads us to an eternal 
and perfect object, teaching us, beforehand, what will be our 
way of living among gods and near God, when freed from all 
chastisement and punishment which we endure from our sins 
for salutary discipline. After which redemption, the reward 
and honours, are conferred on the perfected, who bave now 
rested from their purification and from all other service, although 
it be holy and among the holy. After that, there awaits those 
who have become pure in heart, by their nearness to the Lord, 
a restoration to the eternal vision ; and {they are called by the 
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appellation of gods, and are to be enthroned together with those 
gods who before received their assignments from the Saviour.” ! 

In another place, he speaks of his Gnostic, (who is a very 
different sort of a personage from an heretical Gnostic,) as, in the 
exuberance of his disinterested affection, “ pitying those who are 
chastised after death, and who are induced, by punishment, re- 
luctantly to yield assent.” ? 

The following extract will further develope the views he had 
formed of the modified heathenism, with which he and others were 
instrumental in corrupting the church. ‘To understand it more 
fully, it should be remembered, that he supposed Christ and the 
apostles to have descended to this purgatory to preach to the 
spirits tn prison there, and to baptize them. He also supposed 
that something more was requisite for Jews, than obedience to 
the law; and something more for Gentiles than obedience to 
the dictates of philosophy. ‘For, to those who were just ac- 
cording to the law, faith was wanting ; therefore, when healing 
such, the Lord said, thy faith hath saved thee. But to those 
who were just according to philosophy, not only was faith in 
Christ needed, but also an abandonment of idolatry. But im- 
mediately, when the truth is revealed to them, they also are filled 
with regret for what they have done. On this account the Lord 
preached the gospel also to those in hades; for the scripture 
declares, Hades saith to destruction, We have not indeed seen 
his form, but we have heard his voice. Certainly it was not the 

lace that heard the voice and uttered the words just mentioned, 
Gat they who are placed in hades and who consigned themselves 
to destruction, like such as voluntarily plunge into the sea from 
a vessel. ‘They are therefore the persons who listen to the di- 
vine power and voice. For who of sound mind, can suppose the 
souls both of the just and of sinners to be under one condem- 
nation, and thus overwhelm providence with injustice? What! 
is it not clear, that Christ preached the gospel to those who were 
destroyed by the flood ; or rather, that were bound and held in 
prison and custody? I have also already shown, in the second 
Stroma, that the apostles in conformity to the Lord, preached 
the gospel to those in hades. For it was fit, as I think, there 
as well as here, that the best of the disciples should be imitators 
of their master, that while the one led some of the Jews, the 
others should lead some of the Gentiles to repentance, i. e. 


' Strom. VII. 10. p. 458 sq. 2 ib. 12. p. 492. 
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those who had indeed lived in righteousness according to the 
law and according to philosophy ; yet who had passed life, not 
perfectly but erringly. For it became the divine economy, 
that those who had rather possessed merit in justice, and those 
whose lives had been signally commendable, and who repented 
of their errors, although in another place, being confessedly 
among those who belong to God the Omnipotent, should be 
saved according to each one’s own knowledge. And the Sa- 
viour works, also, as I think, since his work is to save; which 
he therefore does by drawing to salvation those who are willing 
to believe on him, through preaching, wherever they may be. 
If, then, the Lord descended to hades for no other cause but to 
preach the gospel, since he descended, he either preached to 
all, or to the Hebrews only. And if to all, then all will be saved 
who believed, although they may belong to the Gentiles, having 
there confessed him. For the chastisements of God are salu- 
tary and instructive, leading to conversion, and having for their 
object, rather the repentance than the death of the sinner; and 
this especially, since souls disencumbered of the body, can see 
the more clearly, by no longer having their vision obscured by con- 
temptible flesh, though still darkened by passions. But if he 
preached the gospel to Jews only, to whom were wanting the 
acknowledgement and faith through the Saviour, there being 
now clearly no respect of persons with God, the apostles also, 
there as here, preached the gospel to such of the Gentiles as 
were predisposed, énez7devos, to conversion. And it is well 
said by the Shepherd [of Hermas]: There descended of them 
therefore into the water ; but these descended alive, and arose 
alive ; but those who had before slept, descended dead, but arose 
alive. Nay, indeeed, the gospel also says, that many of the 
bodies of those who slept, arose; plainly, in order that they 
might be translated to a better place. There was, therefore, a 
kind of general movement and transposition, by the economy of 
the Saviour.”! The meaning of Clement here, doubtless is, 
that those who arose at this time, were such as repented at the 
preaching of Christ, and consequently obtained an immediate 
release ; and this event of the resurrection of some, he regards 
as a proof of his purgatory. This, it may be remarked, is a 
little different sort of dream from that of Bishop Horsley, who 
supposes Christ went to hades to reanimate the desponding 
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hopes of the ancient saints there, by showing them that he had 
at length come in the flesh, and that they need not despair of a 
final deliverance. 

Clement goes on to argue further, from the justice of God, 
that as the apostles were commanded to preach the gospel to 
every creature on earth, in order that those may be without ex- 
cuse who will not believe, so the gospel must also be preached 
to those who have died without hearing it, that they likewise 
may be without excuse, if they will not obey. And this is the 
way, as he thinks, in which God is to be shown to be good. 

The following will cast light on his views of the termination of 
this state of things; while we shall also incidentally see from 
them, the mistake of those who assert, that all the election to 
which the fathers held, before the time of Augustine, was only 
an “ election into the visible church.”* Speaking of the impor- 
tance of being beneficent to the pious, in order to enjoy their 
prayers, (in his treatise on the question, What rich man can be 
saved,) Clement says: ‘ Now they are faithful, virtuous, de- 
vout, and worthy of the appellation which they wear as a dia- 
dem. Not only so, but they are the certain elect in the higher 
sense, tay éxdextav éxdextoregor, [an election from those elected 
to external privileges,] and so much the more, as they are the 
less conspicuous, just bringing themselves into port from the bil- 
lows of the world, and getting into safety ; who do not wish to 
appear as saints ; and if any one call them such, they are cov- 
ered with shame; in the depth of knowledge hiding the ineffa- 
ble mysteries, and disdaining that their high birth should be seen 
by the world ; whom the Word calls, the light of the world and 
the salt of the earth. ‘This is the seed, the image and likeness 
of God, his genuine son and heir, sent here, as into a strange 
land, by the great economy and fit allotment of the Father, by 
whom both the visible and the invisible things of the world were 
made. Some of these things were made for their service ; and 
some for their discipline ; and some for their instruction : and 
all are held together while the seed shall remain here; but 
when that is gathered, they shall be immediately dissolved.” 


1 See his sermon on Christ’s descent into hell, where he attempts 
to explain and defend the article of “ the Church” on the subject. 


2 See Faber, Vol. I. p. 15, of his dedication. 
3 Quis Dives Salv. 36. p. 656 sq. 
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That is, the world will be burnt up as soon as it has answered 
the divine purposes respecting the elect, and they are gather- 
ed in. 

Again, in another work, he says: “ It isnecessary that births 
and deaths should take place, in creation, until the perfect sepa- 
ration and restoration of the elect ; by which the beings, confus- 
edly mingled in this world, shall be assigned to their appropri- 
ate stations.” 

When the world shall be thus dissolved, it would seem that 
his purgatory must end, and all receive their final allotments for 
eternity ; for he doubtless, as did Bishop Horsley after him, 
considered this purgatory to be down in the earth. 

Clement held toa resurrection of the body, and wrote a book 
on the subject, which is now lost. The body, however, to whichthe 
soul is to be united after its resurrection, is to be a spiritual body, 
purified, by the last conflagration, from all the grosser attributes 
it now possesses, and prepared for a heaven where there is neither 
male nor female, and they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage. 

One or two passages more will show the views of Clement in 
respect to the exaltation and endless progress that await the 
elect in heaven. 

After affirming, that ‘the system of salvation bas always been 
the same by one God through the Lord, from the foundation of 
the world, though under different modes ;’ he thus proceeds : 
“ Therefore the middle wall of partition, that divided the Greek 
from the Jew, is taken away for the peculiar people ; and thus 
both come to the unity of faith ; and from both, there is the one 
election, as he saith, there are those more elect than the elect, 
[elect in the higher sense, ] who, according to perfect knowledge, 
have been selected from the church itself, ty¢ exxAnolag av- 
t7¢ annvdcouévor, and honoured with the most magnificent glo- 
ry, both as judges and administrators, the four and twenty, lei 
ferring to the passage in Revelation, of which he had just before 
spoken, }] equally from Jews and Greeks, the grace being doubled. 
For in the church here, the gradations of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, are imitations, as I think, of angelic glory, and of 
that economy which the Scriptures declare to await those who, 


1 Strom. VI. 9. p. 448. 
2 See Strom. VII. 12. II. 19. Paed. 1. 4,6. I. 10. IIL. 1. 
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in the track of the apostles, have lived in perfection according 
to the gospel. These, exalted to the clouds, writes the apostle, 
are first to serve as deacons; then, to be ranked among the el- 
ders, according to the gradation of glory, {for glory differs from 
glory,) until they increase to the perfect man. Those who are 
such, according to David, shall rest in the holy mount of God, 
the supreme church, in which are gathered the philosophers of 
God, who are Israelites indeed, pure in heart, in whom is no 
uile.” 
. Our author affords us some further information on this high 
subject in another work. “'They who pass from the state of 
men to that of angels, are instructed under the tuition of angels, 
a thousand years, having returned finally back to perfection. 
Then, those who have taken upon themselves the office of teach- 
ing, pass into the arch-angelic power. They who have per- 
formed the part of learners, receive, in turn, such as are passing 
from men to angels. Thus, after certain periods already men- 
tioned, they are assigned to the proper and angelic state of 
body.” 

Before dismissing this particular topic, it may be of use to 
dwell a moment longer on one point which has been inci- 
dentally noticed in the course of the above extracts. | refer to 
the question of particular election. Faber, whose assertion has 
already been mentioned, is not the only man who has under- 
taken to deny the existence of such a doctrine among the chris- 
tian fathers before the time of Augustine. On the contrary, the 
rash assertion having once been made, it is now reiterated 
loudly from mouth to mouth by such as wish to disprove the 
doctrine. ‘They would have the world believe that Augustine 
was the first to teach the doctrine of personal and eternal elec- 
tion by God, of those whom he savingly calls into his kingdom. 
I feel warranted in calling the assertion rash, for two reasons. 
In the first place, it can be but little short of rashness to assert 
positively concerning any religious doctrine, that it is nowhere 
to be found among the ponderous mass of truth and error con- 
tained in the tomes of the fathers of the first four centuries. 
But, secondly, unless I greatly mistake, this doctrine of the 
election of individuals is distinctly recognized in several of the 
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passages above quoted. If so, we have then the positive author- 
ity of one of the earliest and greatest of the fathers, in support of 
its primitive reception in the church. When pressed by his 
adversaries for human authority in support of his doctrine, Au- 
gustine, according to Faber,' did not plead that much of it was 
to be found in the preceding fathers; but he urged as a reason 
of this, that the doctrine, instead of having never been held, had 
never been disputed. In exact accordance with this position of 
Augustine, are the above notices from the pen of Clement. In 
none of them does he speak of the doctrine as though it were a 
matter of dispute, but just as he would speak of a tenet of gen- 
eral belief. 

It would be too much aside from my present business to con- 
sider whether other ancient fathers held to the same doctrine. 
- Augustine refers to one or two, though of later date than Clem- 
ent. Nor can I stay minutely to examine these passages above 
quoted, as the object of this essay is not controversial. But 
what construction can be put upon them that does not imply ‘an 
election of individuals to salvation according to the foreknowl- 
edge of God,’ I am unable to percieve. Clement very clearly 
held to a general election to the privileges of the gospel; and 
he seems, at the same time, just as plainly to have held to a more 
restricted and personal election to eternal life—an election with- 
in an election; the spiritual, in distinction from the visible and 
nominal Israel.—If, then, such be admitted as the fact, it will re- 
main for the opponents of Augustine no longer to claim the un- 
broken authority of the early fathers, (whatever it may be worth,) 
but to produce, if possible, a single passage in which they deny 
the doctrine. I will not say that this cannot be done; but I 
have seen no such passage. It would, indeed, be easy to refer to 
many passages even in these Alexandrian writers, in which they 
totally discard the doctrine of such a fatal necessity as some 
think to be implied in personal election. Buta discarding of the 
doctrine of fate, no more implies a rejection of the doctrine of 
predestination by the ancients, than by moderns. 

One further question needs a more decisive answer than has 
yet been given. Did Clement believe in the eternal punish- 
ment of any of our race? From the general strain of his writ- 
ings on the subject of purgatory, and on the justice of that con- 
demnation which awaits all who reject the offer of salvation, 
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whether in this world or the next, we should readily infer such 
a belief. He very frequently implies, that some will thus reject 
it, both here and there. 

Let us now see if there is any thing which implies that they 
will not continue forever to reject, and forever to suffer. The 
following passages are perhaps the strongest that can be adduced 
from his writings, in support of such a position. “ But he [God] 
is by no means the cause of evil, for all things are arranged by 
the Lord of all, for the salvation of the whole, both in general 
and in particular. The office, therefore, of salutary justice, is 
to lead each one continually to the better, so far as it is practica- 
ble; for all smaller things, according to their habits, are ar- 
ranged for the preservation and continuance of what is best. 
Thus what is virtuous changes for the better, possessing the 
cause of change, the choice of knowledge, which sovereign 
quality the soul possesses. But necessary chastisements, in the 
goodness of the great, all-inspecting Judge, and by attendant 
angels, and by diverse previous judgments, and by the final 
judgment, compel those having patiently suffered the longer, to 
repent, tug éni nAéov anndynxoras éxSralovras meravoeiv. But 
as to the remainder, I am silent, glorifying God.” ! 

It is not very easy to decide on the import of this singular 
passage, as it respects the question of universal salvation. And 
indeed, by the last sentence, it is manifest that the writer did 
not consider himself as having spoken out fully ; nor was he 
then prepared to; but why he was not prepared, we do not 
learn. ‘The following is more explicit, but perhaps less authen- 
tic. I give it as quoted by Guerike, not being able to find it in 
the edition of Clement’s works now before me. “The Lord 
indeed saves all [angels and men], converting some by punish- 
ments, but others while Stowving by their own free will, and with 
the dignity of honour.” 

On the other hand, * a fragment of a work on the soul, quot- 
ed by Potter, Clement says, that “all souls are immortal, even 
those of the ungodly, for whom it were better if they were not 
indestructible, as they are punished by the eternal vengeance of 
unquenchable fire, and die not, and have no end of their tor- 
ments.” The authority, however, of such a fragment, may not 
be equal to that of passages found i in 1 his entire compositions. 


enter a + ——— 


1 Strom. VIL. 2. p. 394 
2 Adumbrr. in 1 Job. If. 2. Guer. IL. p. 165. 
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On the whole, we are left to say, that he has not been very 
explicit in the works that have come down to us, as to his belief in 
the eternity of future suffering. The general bearing of his lan- 
guage respecting the future state, is in favour of such a doctrine. 
Why he was not more explicit, we cannot certainly decide. 
Possibly he had doubts in his own mind ;—or perhaps he 
deemed the doctrine too harsh for those whom he would allure 
to his instruction, and therefore he chose to be silent on the 
final condition of such as would never be reformed. 

Origen. As to the future and eternal existence of the soul, 
Origen was sufficiently decided. He also held to the resurrec- 
tion of the body ; and to an intermediate state between death 
and the resurrection. Upon this intermediate state, his specu- 
lations, as we might well suppose from the cast of his mind, are 
numerous, and some of them sufficiently fanciful. The eleventh 
chapter of his second book on Principles, is devoted to this sub- 
ject. From this and other portions of his works, I will endeav- 
our to give an outline of his views. But before proceeding to 
them, I would just observe, that we must give him the credit of 
rejecting the still wilder speculations of Pythagoras and others 
who held to the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. This 
doctrine, he held in great abhorrence, and took frequent occa- 
sions to refute it, as appears from his most accredited works. 

Immediately on leaving the body, Origen supposes the soul to 
assume a figure in a measure similar to that of the gross and 
earthly body ; and to enter forthwith on a state of partial retri- 
bution. The saints, especially, he thinks do not at once re- 
ceive their full reward, which he argues from Heb. x1. 39. 
The prophets and patriarchs, who lived before the time of Christ, 
went to the infernal regions at death, there to await the advent 
of the Redeemer, as their conductor to paradise; but to the 
truly pious since that period, is granted the privilege of an im- 
mediate admission to that place of blessedness. 

But where and what is this paradise? It is a place, as Ori- 
gen would have us believe, somewhere in the earth, in which 
the saints are gathered as in a ‘‘ school of souls,” and where they 
are taught respecting the rationale of all things they had before 
seen on earth; and where they also receive some obscure views 
of a still further state, to which they are to be advanced, just as 
in this life, they had seen, as through a glass darkly, the objects 
they now behold in paradise. Those who are of a pure heart, 
and make the most rapid progress in paradise, are soonest trans- 
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ferred to those aerial regions, the “ many mansions,” which the 
scriptures denominate heavens, but which the Greeks called 
spheres. In those heavens, as the happy spirit passes through 
them in succession, he learns in the first the things which 
are there exhibited in each; and then, the reasons of those 
things. Thus it is, that the soul follows Jesus who has passed 
into the heavens, while making its way to be with him where he 
is, to behold his unveiled glory, face to face. 

As there will be so much to learn, Origen very naturally 
supposes it will occupy much time for a soul to pass through 
these heavens ; and some will be much longer in passing, than 
others, according to their perspicacity and the improvement they 
here make in the present life. 

As to, the things to be learnt, in this intermediate state, Ori- 
gen is somewhat particular, and gives us such a list as we might 
well expect from such a philosopher. The mind, burning with 
an ineffable desire to know the reasons of things, will first enjoy 
an explanation of all it beheld on earth—the natures of trees, 
plants, animals, men,—the reasons of all the minute dispensations 
of providence, even to the falling of a sparrow, no one of which 
is fortuitous, or without a specific design,—the precise objects of 
all the Levitical rites and precepts,—the state of fallen angels, 
the cause of moral evil and deception,—and especially the 
work of God in man’s salvation,—the nature of the operations 
of the Divine Spirit on the heart, etc. In the present life, we 
see only the visible objects of nature, and learn the facts in di- 
vine providence, and gain some obscure and general views, just 
as the painter first sketches his rude outline. But in the next 
state, the picture will be filled up, and the colouring will be 
added. 

Passing from paradise into the aerial regions, the soul will 
find itself among the stars; and there it will have the delight, 
(a great one indeed to Origen,) to learn whether those distant 
luminaries are in fact animated bodies, or what they are ; why 
each one is placed just where it is, and is of just its actual size ; 
how, if it had been otherwise, the whole universe would have 
been deranged, etc. 

After having thus learnt, first the facts, and then the reasons, 
of all visible objects, the soul is to pass to those which are invis- 
ible, of which we now know nothing, or of which we have only 
heard the names. 

All this is for those happy spirits who love knowledge and vir- 
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tue. As to those who are fond of earthly things, weighed down 
by sordid or sensual propensities, they cannot rise ; but remain, 
hovering around the places they love, as wretched spectres, to 
haunt occasionally the living. 

Thus both the good and the bad are to pass their intermedi- 
ate state between death and the resurrection. Origen knew of 
no purgatory for the good, as it would plainly seem from his 
undoubted writings; though some passages of questionable au- 
thority, have been adduced to fix the doctrine upon him. 

In the resurrection, for which he strenuously argued, Origen 
believed that our bodies will be essentially the same as to figure, 
though much improved, and of a spiritual cast. In answer to 
objections then brought, he contends, that it is not needful to 
suppose we shall have precisely the same particles of matter 
which here compose our bodies; for even in this life, the same 
body does not contain the same particles for so much as two 
days ; and we may even call a river the same body, though its 
waters are continually passing. 

He thinks, as it respects the fundamental reason of an identi-~ 
cal resurrection, that the same body which shared in the con- 
flicts of the righteous, ought to wear the crown; and the same 
which partook of the pleasures of sin, ought to suffer in the eter- 
nal flames of the ungodly. He moreover supposes, that the 
bodies of the just will be vastly superior to the black and miser- 
able, yet indestructible bodies with which the wicked will be 
clad. Probably he was in advance of most men in his day, in 
the elevation of his views respecting the future state, at least as 
it respects the bodies of the saints; for we find him arguing 
against those who contended, that we shal} dwell here on this 
earth, in bodies and in a condition so much like the present, that 
we shall need food and drink, have children, live in cities walled 
with precious stones, have the wicked to serve us as Jabourers, 
and shall ourselves act as rulers of diverse degrees and living in 
great earthly splendour. 

In contending against Celsus, who says that the hope of the 
Christians is worthy of worms, Origen does not content himself 
with the common saying of his day, viz. that nothing is impossi- 
ble to God ; but he maintains, that there is an energy, a seed, in 
the body, which springs up like other seeds, and is itself fitted to 
produce the glorious body. Of course, there is not really that 
corruption of the future and immortal body, which the scoffer 
derides. The process is a natural one ; and it is not the cor- 
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rupted body, devoured by worms, that is to rise as the glorious 
habitation of the soul. 

At the end of the world, the general judgment will take place. 
This, however, will not require a long course of time, although 
every secret thing is to be brought into judgment. On the con- 
trary, Origen supposes, it will be like the resurrection itself, in a 
moment, in a twinkling of the eye. And this supposition is 
based on the assumption, that the thing which Christ, the om- 
niscient judge, will then do, is merely to cause each individual 
at once to see the whole of his own past existence, and conse- 
quently to feel the justice of the final award. This may require 
no such length of time as would the complete exhibition of the 
minute facts in each case, to the whole universe, according to 
the more general views of Christians at the present day. Ori- 
gen, as we have already seen, would probably anticipate the ob- 
ject of such a publication, in a great measure, by his supposed 
paradise. 

The world is then to be burned ; but not, however, to be con- 
sumed. According to the opinion of some respectable Grecian 
philosophers, with which Origen agrees, and according to which 
he interprets some passages of Scripture, the world is only to be 
purified by a fire which is to burn up its bad qualities ; and thus 
the universe is to be renovated. ‘This fire is also to purify the 
saints, burning up the wood, hay, and stubble of their spiritual 
building, and purging away the lead, so that nothing but pure 
gold shall remain. He supposes that none can rise from the 
dead perfectly pure, but all will need more or less of purgation ; 
and even such distinguished individuals as Paul and Peter, will 
have to pass through fire. And this fire, while it purifies, may 
also possibly serve as a punishment; or, at all events, the lan- 
guage employed by God, in describing it, is designed as a mo- 
tive of terror to the ignorant and stupid of this life. 

After this, each one of the righteous will have his blessed al- 
lotment according to his deeds. There will be different degrees 
of happiness ; and by no means will all ascend immediately to 
heaven. While some are to be directly subject to Christ, oth- 
ers will be put under the supervision of angels, and will have 
many mansions or heavens to pass through, before they come to 
the beatific vision of the Father. But when they finally arrive 
at this highest state, they will there find their eternal felicity ; all 
will be spiritual enjoyment and spiritual occupation forever. 
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They will see God as he is—Christ as he is—and will drink at 
the exhaustless fountain of knowledge and wisdom. 

Such is an outline of the views of Origen respecting the pious. 
We come now to inquire in respect to that other class, which 
the Scriptures denominate the wicked. 

In the opinion of this father, the condition of the ungodly, be- 
tween death and the resurrection, will be radically diverse from 
that of the righteous, in as much as they will be thrust into the 
fires of purgatory, the place prepared for the devil and his angels. 
But though there will be one and the same kind of punishment 
for all, both devils and wicked men, yet the degrees of suffering 
will differ in proportion to the degrees of guilt. Yet the agony 
of each one, will be terrible. Origen does not, however, seem 
to have conceived of a literal fire, in this case ; for he says, that 
each one will kindle the flame of his appropriate fire, instead of 
being plunged in a fire already prepared by another. ‘The ma- 
terials to sustain this fire, are our sins; and the fire perhaps 
such, that while itself is invisible, it can burn things that are in- 
visible. Like afever raging in the body, the fresh remembrance 
of all past guilt, will prey upon the soul. Conscience will pierce 
with its appropriate stings. ‘The soul will also be tormented 
with vile affections, anger, rage, and madness, love, grief, envy, 
etc. Nor will the deadly poison of these vile and inordinate 
affections, be assuaged by any of the alleviations we here find. 
The soul will also dwell in darkness, and be deprived of the di- 
vine spirit and of its guardian angel. And just as the naked 
body may here suffer more severely beneath the lash, so may 
the naked soul from its passions in the place of torment. 

After the resurrection, Origen thinks the wicked may have 
dark and vile bodies, in contrast to those of the children of God. 

As to the duration of their woe, he supposes, that as a wound 
which is here inflicted on the body in a moment, may require 
many months in healing, so the diseases contracted by a short 
course of sinful pleasure, may entail, on the guilty man, an eter- 
nity of suffering, in that place where their worm dieth not and 
their fire is not quenched. He does not hesitate at all to speak, 
in his common addresses, of the torments of the wicked as being 
eternal. Indeed it seems to be his design, as he likewise sup- 
poses it to be the design of the Scriptures, to take away all hope 
from those who in this life contemn God. But in his more phi- 
losophical discourses, he abundantly shows, that he does not as- 
sign a literal eternity of duration to the torments of the wicked. 


Vol. IV. No. 16. 84 
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He considered God as punishing the wicked, both men and 
devils, for the purpose of recovering them from sin, and thus 
doing away all moral evil ; and with it also, all natural evil. Inthe 
tenth chapter of his second book on Principles, which he de- 
votes to the discussion of the future state of the wicked, Origen 
tells us, that ‘God acts as the Physician of our souls, in assign- 
ing the torments of the infernal world ; and that his purpose is, 
to remove all the vices from the wicked which they have con- 
tracted by sin,’ ete. And in the sixth chapter of the first book, 
he speaks still more at Jarge on this subject. It is due to him, 
however, and to the cause of truth to state, that he here express- 
ly admonishes the reader, before entering on the lofty subjects 
of the final consummation of God’s great’ plan, that he is, with 
great fear and caution, about to propose some things rath- 
er for discussion and consideration, than for doctrines which he 
would propound as definite and certain. And he furthermore 
craves the candour of his reader, that he would not regard what 
he is about to offer, as amounting to a heretical departure from 
the received faith of the church. Such a statement and such a 
request seem to amount to a pretty full concession, that what he 
was about to propound, would be regarded as heresy by the 
church in his day, if be were to assert such things, instead 
of modestly propounding them for discussion. Such a conces- 
sion is, of course, worth more to the cause of dogmatic history, 
than can be the most minute knowledge of what Origen himself 
or any other single individual then believed. It may also be 
remarked, that such a statement as this made near the beginning 
of his work on Principles, was doubtless intended to show the 
manner in which he would be understood throughout the whole 
work, when advancing the same sentiments; and so too in his 
other works. We are therefore, not to understand him as be- 
ing’so fixed and decided in his views of a future and perfect res- 
toration of our race to virtue and happiness, as the mere lan- 
guage of many insulated passages, would seem to imply. He 
is rather arguing one side of ‘the question he propounds,’ and 
saying what seems to him as probably true. 

After thus limiting the manner in which he desires to be un- 
derstood, he goes on to say, that “ there will be an end of the 
world and a consummation of all things, when every one will be 
stibjected to punishment according to the desert of his sins. 
God only knows the time when each will accomplish what 
he deserves. We suppose the goodness of God, through 
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Christ, will truly restore his universal creation to one end, even 
his enemies being subdued and made subjects. For so saith 
the Holy Scripture: The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou 
on my right hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool. And 
ifit is not sufficiently manifest to us, what the prophetic Word 
would indicate by this, we may learn more fully from the apos- 
tle Paul, who says that it becomes Christ to reign till be hath 
put all things under his feet. But if this so plain an expression 
of the apostle does not sufficiently teach us what it is for ene- 
mies to be put under his feet, bear him yet further in the follow- 
ing: “For itis fit that all things should be made subject unto 
him.” What, then, is the subjection in which all things should 
be subject? I think it is the very same in which we also desire 
to be subject to him, and in which the apostles and all the holy, 
who have followed Christ, are subject to him. For the name 
of the subjection by which we are subject to Christ, is indicative 
of the salvation of the subjects, a salvation which is from 
Christ ; just as David also says: ‘Shall not my soul be sub- 
ject to God? for from him is my salvation.” Origen goes on 
to argue further respecting this “end,” when Christ, to whom 
all things are thus made subject, shall deliver the kingdom to 
the Father; and he contends that this end will be like the be- 
ginning. Indeed, he affirms, that “the end is always like the 
beginning ;” and thus, as all were holy and happy at first, so 
they will be at the last; all in heaven and on earth and under 
the earth, in which three designations the whole universe is in- 
cluded, shall bow the knee to Christ, and come in the unity of 
the Spirit, and thus all will be in accordance, and God will be 
all in all. 

Those who are under the dominion of the devil, according to 
Origen, whether in this or in the future world, as they enjoy the 
power of freewill, may repent and turn to God. But it will be 
at an immensely distant period, before all of them will do this— 
ages upon ages, as it were eternal. Nor will they at once as- 
cend to God, when they have passed through the scenes of pos- 
itive misery, but will go through the gradations of ascent, from 
mansion to mansion, like the saints before them. God, he thinks, 
is able and disposed to accomplish all this in its proper time. 
Writing against Celsus, he says: ‘* The Word is able to subdue 
all rational natures to himself, and to transform them into his 
own perfection; when each one, using his own naked power, 
will choose what he wills and obtain what he chooses. For 
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though among the wounds and diseases of the body, there are 
those which no medical art can cure; yet in the vices of the 
soul, we deny that there is any which cannot be cured by the 
supreme Word and God.” When this is done, there will be no 
more death, nor pains of death, nor devil, nor evil being, nor evil 
thing. Men, and devils, and stars, and other fallen beings, if 
such there be, will all be brought back to perfect allegiance and 
perfect bliss and unity of feeling. 

This view of a complete restoration, is one in which his mind 
seemed peculiarly to delight. It would be easy to add many 
more passages scattered through his works, and some of 
them partaking much of the sublime, in which he dwells on this 
idea of God’s becoming all in all. But enough has probably 
been adduced to give a fair view of his scheme and his mode of 
proof. As it respects, however, this perfect unity throughout 
the whole range of existences, God all in all, it is by no means 
easy to comprehend precisely what he would mean, as he seems 
to be aiming at something more than a mere unity of feeling, 
purpose, action, and enjoyment, and yet not quite at the eastern 
notion of an absorption of all into God, from whom they first 
originated. 

But whatever we may think of bis speculations, there are two 
things which the candid student of the works of this great man, 
will readily acknowledge of him here as elsewhere, viz. that he 
is kind and modest in his manner, and that he deals much in 
Scripture proofs, for which he even shows the profoundest rev- 
erence, however strangely he interprets them. And it is with 
perfect propriety that Guerike remarks of him, that he joins the 
modesty of a Christian with the audacity of a philosopher.! 

Dionysius.—We find but little from this author on the subject 
of eschatology, as it is sometimes called, or the final state of 
man. And this little has reference tothe position then maintain- 
ed by the chiliasts. ‘They supposed, that Christ would descend 
from heaven and reign on earth, for a thousand years, or per- 
haps for many thousands, after the destruction of Antichrist ; 
and that the saints would be raised and would reign with him. 
Origen opposed this notion, as is evident from what we have al- 
ready seen. Dionysius followed his steps; and as appears from 


! For the authorities on which the above statements are made, see 
Con. Cels. IV. 21. V. 14—20. VIII. 72. De Princ. If. 10, 1—8. and 
11, 1—7. 1. 6, 3, and other references in Guer. II. p. 280 sq. 
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his own account, quoted by Eusebius,! he was very successful 
in reclaiming whole churches in the province of Arsinoe, and 
of convincing Coracius their chief leader in this schism. They 
founded their belief chiefly on a false interpretation of some pas- 
sages in the Apocalypse; but Dionysius, instead of rectifying 
their exegesis, reyected the authority of the whole book. 

We pass over the teachers between Dionysius and Didymus, 
as affording nothing to our present purpose in the writings they 
have left us. 

Didymus.—This catechist also opposed the chiliasts, who 
were still found in considerable numbers; and who, indeed, though 
with «modified views, have been found probably in every age 
down to the present. 

After the death of the body, Didymus supposes the souls of 
believers to be conveyed to Abraham’s bosom, which he un- 
derstands to be some lofty and etherial region. This is surely 
a great improvement from the notions of his admired Origen. 
When there, however, he supposes them to intercede for those 
siill left on the earth. 

He believed in a resurrection of the body ; but that it would 
be a spiritual body, in distinction from its present grossness. 

As to the time of the resurrection, he supposed that Antichrist 
must first appear upon earth in a season of great distress, and 
that the period was then nigh. 

Following the resurrection, is to be the last judgment, which 
Didymus concludes will be conducted by Christ and the Father 
in conjunction. The inheritance of the blessed is then to be as- 
signed, and they are to reign with Christ forever. Still they are 
not to be kings, but are to exist and reign in a kind of union 
with Christ and the Father. 

In respect to the wicked, he speaks of their being consigned 
to “the quencbless fire of hell,” and as “having to endure ev- 
erlasting torment,” and “ being led away into eternal death,” 
and “having no more repentance.” And yet, on the other 
hand, he seemed to hope for the repentance of fallen angels ; 
and as Guerike thinks, did not entirely despair of the final salva- 
tion of lost men, “ after an eternal period.”” 


i ee 


1 Euseb. Ecc. Hist. VII. 24. 
2 De Trin. I. 29. 89. LI. 3. 7, 12, 27. IL]. 29. Guer. II. p. 378 sq. 
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Thus have we taken some view of the lives and doctrines of 
those fathers who, for more than twocenturies, presided over the 
first and principal school of clerical instruction, in those deeply 
interesting and forming ages of the church. ‘The amount of in- 
fluence they exerted, and which still exists in its countless ram- 
ifications throughout Christendom, it is impossible to estimate. 
We might dwell on many other topics of doctrine, practice, and 
mode of interpreting the sacred oracles, were it worth while to 
prolong this article further. 

It would doubtless be interesting and profitable, to continue the 
investigation of clerical education down through the succeeding 
ages, were the materials equally at hand.—But I must close, at least 
for the present, with the brief remark, that the more familiar we 
become with the state of the church in past ages, especially with 
the doctrines that have been held, the more deeply shall we be im- 
pressed with the reflection, that neither wisdom nor folly has 
been born in our day. : 


Art. U.—Tue Karaires, anp oTHEeR JewisH Sexcrs. 
From Henderson’s Travels in Russia.* 


The most popular sect among the Jews, is that known by the 
name of inists, or T'almudists, i. e. such as yield implicit 
obedience to the doctrines and institutions of the Rabbins, as 
delivered in, or deducible from the Talmud, and who, accord- 
ing to the general acceptation of the term, may be accounted 
the orthodox. They are also sometimes called Baalé Mishna, 


* “ Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia. By E. Henderson, 
{now Prof. of Divinity etc. in Highbury College,] London 1826.” p. 
233 sq. 306 sq. As this work has never been reprinted in America, 
we have thought it worth the while to transfer the following interest- 
ing account to our pages.—The chief source of earlier information 
respecting the Karaites, is the work of Wolf. viz. J. C. Woxiri No- 
titia Karaeorum, Hamb. 1721, to which is appended Trigland’s tract, 
J. Trictanpu Diatribe de Secta Karaeorum.—Ep1tor. 
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or possessors of the Mishna, because its decisions obtain among 
them, as the sole and infallible interpretation of the law. They 
are precisely, in the present day, what the Pharisees were in 
the time of our Lord; and it requires but little acquaintance 
with them, to be sensible of those features of character which 
are so strongly marked by the Evangelists, as distinguishing that 
ancient sect. But, although the Rabbinists compose the great 
body of the Jews in Poland, there exist other denominations, 
the numbers and peculiarities of which are too considerable not 
to strike the inquisitive traveller. 

These are the Karaites, the Chasidim, and the Zoharites, 
or followers of Sabbathai Tzevi. 

The Chasidim, or “ Pietists,’ must not be confounded 
with the party who took the same name at the time of the Mae- 
eabees, and rendered themselves famous by the zeal with which 
they contended for the national institutions. 'The sect te which 
I here refer, dates its origin no farther back than the year 1740, 
when its doctrines were first broached by Israel Baalshem, in 
the small country town of Flussty, in Poland. In the course of 
about twenty years, his fame, as an exorcist, and master of the Cab- 
bala, spread to such a degree, that he obtained a great number 
of followers in Poland, Moldavia, and Wallachia. This Rabbi 
gave out, that he alone was possessed of the true mystery of the 
Sacred name ; that his sou] at certain times left the body, in or- 
der to receive revelations in the world of spirits; and, that he 
was endowed with miraculous powers by which he was able to 
eontro! events, both in the physical and intellectual world. His 
followers were taught to look to him for the absolution of every 
erime they might commit; to repress every thing like reflection 
on the doctrines of religion ; to expect the immediate appear- 
ance of the Messiah ; and in sickness, to abstain from the use of 
medicine—assured, that their spiritual guides, of whom several 
made their appearance on the death of the founder, were pos+ 
sessed of such merits, as would procure for them instant recovery; 
The aceusations of gross immorality brought against the members 
of this sect by the Lithuanian Rabbi, Israe] Loebel, have been call- 
ed in question,’ and are supposed rather to have originated in 
prejudice, than to have any foundation in truth ; but | have been 
informed by one, who has had the best opportunities of investi+ 
gating the subject, that their morals are most obnoxious, and 


) Gregoire’s Histoire des Sectes Religieuses, tom ii. p. 348. 
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that the representations that have been given of them are by no 
means exaggerated. ‘They are not only at enmity with all the other 
Jews, but form the bitterest and most bigotted enemies of the 
christian religion. They believe, that the Messiah, whom they 
are hourly expecting, will be a mere man, but will come with 
such an effulgence of glory, as to produce a complete regener- 
ation in the heart of every Jew, and deliver them thenceforth 
from every evil. To their Rabbins, whom they honour with the 
name of Zadiks, or “ Righteous,” they pay almost divine hom- 
age. The extravagance of their gestures during their public 
service, entitles them to the appellation of the “Jewish Jumpers.” 
Working themselves up into ecstasies, they break out into fits of 
laughter, clap their hands, jump up and down in the synagogue 
in the most frantic manner; and turning their faces towards 
heaven, they clench their fists, and, as it were, dare the Almigh- 
ty to withhold from them the objects of their requests. This sect 
has so increased of late years, that in Russian Poland and Eu- 
ropean Turkey, it is reported to exceed in number that of the 
Rabbinists in these parts. 

Of this sect there exists a subdivision founded by Rabbi Sol- 
omon, in the government of Mohilef. They are distinguished 
by the name of Habadim, a word composed of the initial letters 
of three Hebrew words, n¥3 ™2°3 "2>DN, “ wisdom, intelligence, 
and knowledge.” They may not improperly be termed the 
“ Jewish Quietists,” as their distinguishing peculiarity consists in 
the rejection of external forms, and the complete abandonment 
of the mind to abstraction and contemplation. Instead of the bap- 
tisms customary among the Jews, they go through the signs 
without the use of the element, and consider it their duty to dis- 
engage themselves as much as possible from matter, because of 
its tendency to clog the mind in its ascent to the Supreme 
Source of Intelligence. In prayer they make no use of words, 
but simply place themselves in the attitude of supplication, and 
exercise themselves in mental ejaculations. 

The Zoharites, so called from their attachment to the book 
Zohar, are properly to be regarded as a continuation of the sect 
formed by the famous Sabbathai Tzevi. Their creed is briefly 
as follows: 1. They believe in all that God has ever revealed, 
and consider it their duty constantly to investigate its meaning. 
2. They regard the letter of Scripture to be merely the shell, 
and that it admits of a mystical and spiritual interpretation. 
3. They believe in a Trinity of Parzufim, or persons in Elohim. 
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4. They believe in the incarnation of God; that this incarna- 
tion took place in Adam, and that it will again take-place in the 
Messiah. 5. They do not believe that Jerusalem will ever be 
re-built. 6. They believe that it is vain to expect any tem- 
poral Messiah ; but that God will be manifested in the flesh, 
and in this state atone, not only for the sins of the Jews, but for 
the sins of all throughout the world who believe in him. 

This sect was revived about the year 1750, by a Polish Jew, of the 
name of Jacob Frank, who settled in Podolia, and enjoyed the 
protection of the Polish government, to which he was recom- 
mended by the Bishop of Kamenetz, in whose presence he held 
disputes with the orthodox Jews, and who was astonished at the 
approximation of his creed to the principles of Christianity. On 
the death of the Bishop, he and his adherents were driven into 
the Turkish dominions ; and being also persecuted there by the 
Rabbinists, they resolved to conform to the rites of the cath- 
olic Church. Frank at last found a place of rest at Offenbach, 
whither his followers flocked by thousands to visit him, and 
where he died in 1791. Their number does not appear to have 
increased much of late; but they are to be met with in differ- 
ent parts of Hungary and Poland. 


Tue KaralirTes. 


An object of no ordinary interest which we hoped to attain 
by our visit to the Crimea, and which we had long regarded 
with pleasing anticipations, was a personal interview with the 
Karaite Jews inhabiting an ancient fortress at the distance of a 
few versts from Baghtchisarai. The antiquity of the sect, the 
reasonableness of their grounds of separation from the great 
body of the Jewish people, their purely oriental habits, the little 
intercourse that any of the learned in Europe have had with 
them, and the fact, long known yet but little investigated, that 
they possessed the books of the Old Testament in a peculiar 
dialect of the Tartar language :—all tended. to excite our curi- 
osity, and render them the subject of Biblical and literary research. 

Accordingly, the day afier our arrival in Baghtchisarai, we 
proceeded in company with the Rev. Messrs. Glen and Ross, 
towards Djufut-Kalé, or the Jews’ Fort, the road to which led 
us further up the deep and narrow valley in which the ancient 
capital of the Crimea is situated. The rocks on our left were 
high and precipitous, and often projected over-head, exhibiting 
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large excavations and grottos, many of which seemed to be used 
by the Tartars, partly for residence and partly for sheltering 
their cattle. Our ride through the upper end of the town, 
among mesjeds, medresses, minarets, and majestic poplars, was 
singularly picturesque and interesting. Near the site of a pal- 
ace, in the valley called Ashlama-deré, that was razed to the 
foundations on the fall of the Tartar empire, we turned to the 
west, and entered another narrow defile, known by the name of 
Mariam-deré, or Mary’s Vale, from a Greek convent dedicat- 
ed to the Virgin, which has been curiously excavated in the 
precipice on the right, and looks like a large covered balcony at 
the height of several hundred feet from the valley below. Leav- 
ing our horses to graze on the verdant bank of the rivulet, we 
ascended to the monastery by a narrow flight of steps; and, on 
reaching the entrance in “the crag of the rock,” the view of 
the precipice over which we were suspended was so tremendous, 
that we instantly receded with sensations of awe. The church 
measured fifty feet in length by twenty-four in breadth, yet small 
as were its dimensions, its darkness was but dimly enlightened 
by a lamp hanging before a painting at the inner end. All was 
sombre and silent, and with the exception of a single religious 
solitary, we saw nothing to remind us of the world of mortals. 
We were informed, however, that scarcely a day elapses on 
which the convent is not visited for purposes of devotion ; and 
on the day of the ascension of the Virgin, numbers of visitors to 
the amount of several thousands, collect from all parts of the 
Crimea, and even from the Russian districts beyond: Perekop. 
As only a few can be admitted at once, the passage of steps 
communicating between the valley and the monastery, presents 
a curious scene of ascent and descent, while both sides of the 
rivulet are diversified. by small groups, renewing their old ac- 
quaintances, or contracting new ones, 

Directly below, on the opposite sidé of the defile, we observed 
extensive ruins, marking the site of a town formerly inhabited by 
Greeks, but laid desolate on the. subjugation of the Tartars. 
From this romantic spot we prosecuted our ride, and. passing 
two beautiful fountains, to which the Jewish damsels, like Re- 
bekah and Rachel of old, “come out to draw water,”! we 
reached the foot of the precipice, on the summit of which Dju- 


1 The general supply of water is conveyed on the backs of harses 
or agses, 
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fut-Kale is situated. 'The road now became excessively steep ; 
and, as it forms a complete zig-zag, we were surprised to find, 
that when we supposed ourselves near the entrance of the fort, 
the pathway appeared all at once to be terminated by a rugged 
and inaccessible rock. We were the more disconcerted at this 
discovery, as a thunder-storm had just commenced, and the rain 
began to pour down with violence; but on turning another angle, 
we came to several caverns in the side of the precipice, where 
we found a temporary shelter, and from which we contemplated 
the flashes of the lightning, and listened to the awfully reverberat- 
ing roar of the thunder in the valley below. 

When the storm was over, we again commenced our ascent, 
and soon came to the gate of this ancient fortress, through which 
we were admitted into a narrow street running from one end of 
the town to the other. The houses are all constructed in the 
oriental style, with the windows looking into the courts, and are 
surrounded by a high stone wall. Besides the defence formed 
by these walls, rising perpendicularly from the brink of the pre- 
cipices on either side, a regular fortified wall has been raised to 

rotect such places as had not been rendered strong by nature. 

he streets had been washed by the rain which was running 
down in torrents, but we walked on a fine broad pavement lead- 
ing to the principal synagogue, where we met the chief Rabbi, 
a venerable old man of the name of Isaac, by whom we were 
received with great courtesy, and conducted to the residence 
of Rabbi Benjamin, which appeared to be the house destined 
for the reception of strangers. 

On entering the guest chamber, or “‘ upper-room,” which was 
beautifully covered with carpets, we were obliged to pull off our 
boots, and recline in the oriental fashion, on bolsters, which 
were placed round the sides of the room. While engaged in a 
friendly interchange of questions and answers with our host, a 
large tray was placed on the floor in the middle of the room, 
covered with bread, butter, dates, pears, mulberries, brandy, 
and wine, of which we were invited to partake at pleasure. The 
conversation was carried on in Turkish and Hebrew; and the 
Rabbins seemed no less anxious to satisfy our curiosity, than we 
were to obtain information respecting the history and distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of the Karaim. In Benjamin’s library, besides 
the Talmud, and a considerable collection of other Hebrew 
books, we found a good copy of Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible. 
Besides the Tartar Targum, of which more presently, he shewed 
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us several Karaite commentaries in Hebrew, and assured us that 
they had them on the whole Bible ; but that entire copies were 
very scarce, and high in price. A commentary on the Penta- 
teuch alone costs 150 rubles, or about £6 sterling. 

From the house of the Rabbi we proceeded to the synagogues, 
which are two in number, a larger and a smaller, the former of 
which is elegantly fitted up, and is ornamented in the inside with 
a large stone monument, erected on the accession of the empe- 
ror Alexander tothe throne. The inscription contains some beau- 
tiful laudatory lines in the Hebrew language. From the Ark of 
the Covenant, several elegant, and one or two apparently very 
ancient MSS. of the law, in rolls of parchment, were brought 
out, and exhibited to us, some of which had been written on the 
spot, and the rest brought from Constantinople and Poland. 
The body of the synagogue was filled with reading desks, on 
each of which lay Hebrew Bibles, prayer-books, and _ parts of 
the Tartar Targum. The Bibles were chiefly of the Veeston 
editions, such as are mostly in request among the Spanish Jews 
in Constantinople, whence they have been conveyed to the 
Crimea. 

The number of families resident in Djufut-Kalé, amounts to 
about two-hundred and fifty, many of the members of which 
are absent during certain seasons of the year, transacting busi- 
ness in Odessa, and other towns in Russia and Poland. Others 
of them regularly repair every morning to Baghtchisarai, where 
they have shops, and return to the castle in the evening. 

Passing through the southern gate, we ascended a small em- 
inence, from which we had a commanding view, not only of this 
‘munition of rocks,” but of the romantic scenery by which it is 
surrounded. ‘Towards the east the Tent mountain (Tchatir- 
dagh ), rose majestically above the intervening chains of rugged 
and precipitous rocks, and almost directly south, we caught a 
distant prospect of the fortress of Mankup. This ancient cas- 
tle, once in possession of the Genoese, is now in ruins; but it 
was inhabited till within these few years by Tartars and Karaite 
Jews. Being situated on the summit of a high insulated rock, 
it is almost inaccessible, and presents a singularly prominent ob- 
ject in the perspective. Djufut-Kale itself, we now found to be 
constructed on the summit of the narrowest part of a high ridge 
of rocks, which here projects towards the north, and terminates 
abruptly on meeting the valley of Ashlama, above Baghtchisarai. 
The strength of this place is mostly from nature, the rocks rising 
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perpendicularly on either side, and the ridge, not being of any 
breadth, it required little labour to fortify the town at its southern 
termination. ‘The continuation of the ridge is covered with 
grass, and used to afford pasture to a fine herd of deer ; but we 
were informed by the Jew who conducted us, that their number 
is now reduced to three. 

We now descended into the “ Valley of Jehoshaphat,” or the 
Karaite burying-ground, consisting of a deep recess, covered 
with lofty trees, to the sombre shade of which, the white slabs 
placed over the graves of the deceased, presented the most in- 
teresting contrast. A pleasing melancholy seized our minds as 
we entered this hallowed spot ; and were it not for the distress- 
ing idea of the obstinate unbelief of Judaism, associated with 
the general amability of the Karaite character, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive any scene more calculated to soothe the 
mind of a contemplative spectator. ‘The tomb-stones, mostly 
of white marble, are regularly arranged in rows, somewhat after 
the manner of the Moravian graves ; and the more modern have 
an additional monument at either end, consisting likewise of a 
marble slab, some with and some without Hebrew inscriptions. 
Being anxious, if possible, to discover from these monumental 
annals, how far back the residence of the Jews in Djufut-Kalé 
could be traced, we requested our guide to point out tous the oldest 
grave, which he readily did, assuring us that it was held in great 
veneration by his brethren. It consists of a plain slab, which 
has been partially fractured on the surface; but, on clearing 
away the moss which had filled up the incisions of the letters, 
the following inscription was brought out : 


$3579 

173 Nap 
7773 Ja RON 
wan n3w3s 
37 Sa. oN 
ni 


The reader will observe, that the last letter in the first line 
has been considerably effaced, but to judge from its present ap- 
pearance, it must have been a Mem. The rest of the letters 
22, I take to form the initial word of the sacred motto of the 
Jews, bxyw" yaw, “ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our Elohim is one 
Jehovah.” Deut. vi. 4. This inscription is also defective at 
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the close,something having been effaced after the Daleth, which 
the sculptor, not versed in the laws of Masoretic caligraphy, 
has divided, and placed the plural feminine termination at the 
beginning of the tallow line. ‘The word has, most probably, 
been the poetical form m2v; so that the whole inscription 
will read thus: “ Hear, O Israel, etc. The Grave of Geez, Jo- 
sepk Ben David. In the year Five thousand and four. That 
is, according to the Christian era, the year 1364, an epoch 
somewhat more than a century later than the commencement of 
the Tartar dynasty in the Crimea. 

The Karaim have no written document to prove at what time 
they first occupied this fort, or develope the circumstances which 
originated or attended their immigration into the peninsula. 
Peysonel, in his work on the Commerce of the Black Sea, states 
that a tradition obtained among them, purporting that their ances- 
tors inhabited the city of Bukhara in Great Tartary, and that 
they accompanied the Tartars in their memorable expedition 
into Europe. The circumstance that the Karaites dress much 
in the ‘Tartar style, and speak a dialect to which they give the 
name of Djagaltai, might seem to give some weight to this ac- 
count ; but no such tradition is known to the present generation, 
and their conformity to the Tartars in language and habits is ea- 
sily accounted for, by the length of time they have lived under 
their dominion. In consequence of inquiries made on the spot, 
as well as subsequent epistolary communications, it appears that 
they have no recollection of any bond of union ever having ex- 
isted between their ancestors and the Bukharian Jews ; that, as 
far as their knowledge extends, there exist no Karaim in that 
quarter; and the only traditionary account current among them 
is, that their ancestors came from Damascus, and settled here 
about 500 years ago, under the protection of the Khans of the 
Crimea. Their language, too, as exhibited in their ancient 
books, approximates much more to the Osmanli, than to the Ori- 
ental Turkish.! 

About the beginning of last century, in the reign of the Khan 
Hadji Selim Gherei, they had peculiar privileges conferred ov 
them, in consequence of a successful cure alee’ by one of 
their physicians on Ulu Khani, a sister of the Khan, who was 


1 It appears, from the Travels of Rabbi Petachia, that there were 
Karaites in the Crimea about the year 1180, which was considerably 
prior to the arrival of the Tartars. 
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dangerously ill. Instead of any longer performing certain 
drudgery-work at the palace, and paying a heavy capitation-tax, 
in common with their neighbours, the Greeks and Armenians, 
they were taken under the protection of the princesses of the 
above rank, and only supplied their establishment with wood, 
coffee, and other articles of domestic use, which they furnished 
not so much by way of tribute, but as a token of gratitude for 
the immunities that were granted them. 

With respect to the sect in general, it claims a very high an- 
tiquity, and seems originally to have been the same with that of 
the Sadducees, one of the three principal sects which divided 
the Jewish nation about two hundred years before the incarna- 
tion of our Saviour. One of their distinguishing tenets is known 
to have been their strict adherence to the letter of the law, to 
the entire exclusion of traditionary interpretation ; and, indeed, 
it has not unnaturally been conjectured by some authors of note, 
that the errors which that sect taught in the time of our Lord 
formed no part of their primitive creed, and that it was the adop- 
tion of these errors by the disciples of Sadok, that gave birth to 
the Karaim; whom, in common with Hottinger, Alting, Trig- 
land, and others, Prideaux takes to be Scribes so frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament. This opinion, bowever, 
seems totally irreconcilable with Matt. xv. 1, 2, where the 
Scribes are represented as equally tenacious of the traditions 
with the Pharisees. It is not improbable that the number of the 
reformed party of the Sadducees was extremely small in the 
days of our Lord, as, in fact, that of the Karaim has compara- 
tively been in every succeeding age. According to Mordecai, 
one of their own writers, they are sprung from Judah Ben Tab- 
bai, aod were originally denominated, after bim, the Society of 
J, B. T. but afterwards changed their name to that of Karaim. 

But whatever obscurity may remain, as to the exact period 
or the particular occasion of their origin, so much is certain, that 
the sect was not formed by Rabbi Anan, as Morinus and others 
have erroneously supposed ; but that it only underwent a reform- 
ation by that celebrated Rabbi, during the period of his opposi- 
tion, to the introduction of the Talmud as a rule of manners, and 
his enforcement. of the paramount authority of the divine law. 
In proof of this, I shall quote a passage from the Karaite ritual, 
at the commencement of the chapter entitled 127733, or the ser- 
vice in memory of the dead ; in which we find Anan occupying 
the first place, but only as one who had) effected. a radical re- 
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formation of manners, and reduced the Karaites to the primi- 
tive observance of the law. The prayer begins thus :—‘ May 
our God, and the God of our fathers, have mercy on our dead, 
and your dead, and all the dead of all his people of the house of 
Israel! And, first of all, on Anan our Rabbi, the prince, the 
man of God, chief of the captivity, who opened the way of the 
law, and enlightened the eyes of the Scripturists, [literally, Sons 
of the text,| and turned many from iniquity and transgression, 
and caused us to walk in the right way.”! The same language, 
with an accumulation of laudatory epithets, is used respecting 
him by Mordecai ; ard Rabbi S. Shullam, agreeably to this, de- 
clares that Anan F"N7pm n2vaN pth, “confirmed the faith of 
the Karaites.” Jucharin, fol. cxiix. col. 2. According to 
Makrizi,? Anan came from the east, under the caliphate of 
Abu Djafar Mansur, about the middle of the eighth century, and 
brought along with him copies of the law, professedly taken 
from the architypal exemplar, written by the hand of Moses. 
His great learning, and the favour he enjoyed with the Caliph, 
gave him peculiar advantages in his disputes with the Talmud- 
ists, whom he taxed with the introduction of usages contrary to 
those inculcated by the sacred books in his hands; and it would 
appear, both from the statements of Makrizi, and those of 
Abulfeda,® that Anan, as well as some of his followers, spoke 
with the highest respect of Jesus of Nazareth, and condemned 
the Jews for treating him as an impostor, and putting him to 
death, without weighing the justice of his pretensions, and his 
claims of excellence and merit. 

If the accounts that obtain among themselves may be credited, 
the first place where a Karaite synagogue was established, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, was Grand Cairo, in which city 
they have always kept up a separate community, and where, ac- 
cording to most recent accounts, they still exist at the present 
day. The Karaite Rabbi Samuel states, in his Itinerary, that 
besides fourteen copies of the law, the Karaite synagogue at 
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Cairo possessed a great number of books written by their wise 
men, in the Arabic language. In the village of Haskiol, near 
Constantinople, they have long been established, and maintain 
that they are descendants of such Karaites as settled there in 
the time of Constantine the Great. When visited by Biérostahl, 
in 1776, their number amounted to about two Aundred; but 
Dr Scholtz, who was there in 1821, states their number at 
1,500. ‘They were in possession of MSS. containing the He- 
brew Text of the Five Books of Moses, with the Targum of 
Onkelos, written A. D. 1240. He also found among them a 
Tartar version,'fin all probability a copy of that in use among 
the Crimean Karaites, and of which a particular account will be 
given at the close of this chapter ; but, according to earlier ac- 
counts, the translation in common use among them is in the ver- 
nacular Greek,® and is doubtless the same that was printed in 
the Constantinopolitan Polyglott, in the year 1547. According 
toa letter addressed to Hottinger,3 by Professor Legerus of 
Geneva, there existed, about the year 1649, in Poland, 2,000 
Karaites; in Constantinople, 70; in Theodosia, 1,200; in 
Cairo, 300; in Damascus, 200; in Jerusalem, 30; in Baby- 
lonia, 100; and in Persia, 600. At the present day, they are 
found in different parts of Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Austria, 
the Caucasus, Turkey, Egypt, Abyssinia, India, and the Holy 
Land ; but their numbers bave not been ascertained. 

As has already been observed, the principal point of differ- 
ence between them and the Rabbinists, or Pharisaical Jews, 
consists in their rejection of the oral law, and their rigid appeal 
to the text of Scripture as the exclusive and only infallible 
source and test of religious truth. It is on this account that 
they are called Karaites,‘ or Scripturists, which name they 
glory in, as clearly and honourably expressive of the fundamen- 
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! Michaelis’ Orient. and Exeget. Bibl. xv. pp. 92, 93. 


2 Tela Ign. Satanae, p. 596. 


3 Thesaur. Philol. p. 583. Compare Rabbi Benjamin’s Itinerary ; 
according to which, that author found at Constantinople above 500 
Karaim ; at Askalon, 40 ; at Damascus, 200. He travelled about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

* cep, Karaim, from x>p, Kara, “Scripture.” They are al- 
so frequently called N77 33, bene mikra, sons of the lext, and 
Ripa % 23, baald-mikra, masters or possessors of the text. 
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tal peculiarity of their creed, though, in all probability, as is the 
case with the epithets by which most sects and systems of opin- 
ions have been characterized, it was given them at first by their 
enemies. The reader will greatly err, however, if he supposes 
that, in their zeal for the exclusive authority of the soo ne 
the Karaites carry their enmity to the Talmud and other Jewish 
writings so far as never to consult them, or have them in their 
possession. This is by no means the case. On our visit to the 
principal Rabbi in Djufut Kalé, we found some of the ponder- 
ous volumes in his library ; and the answer he gave to our ex- 
pression of surprise was singularly characteristic of the modera- 
tion and good sense of the sect in general :—‘ We do not admit 
that the Talmud has any binding authority over our consciences, 
and there are many things in it which we cannot approve ; but 
should we on this account reject what is good in it, and not avail 
ourselves of such statements as are consonant with the text of 
Scripture?” 

Another remarkable point of disagreement between the two 
sects, is their different methods of interpreting Scripture. While 
the Talmudist chiefly applies the cabbalistical art to bring out 
recondite and mysterious meanings from the sacred text, the 
Karaite maintains that the Scripture is its own interpreter, and 
that the sense of a passage is to be determined by the grammat- 
ical meaning of the words, the scope and connexion, and a com- 
parison of parallel passages. 

The necessary consequence of this close attachment to the letter 
of the law is visible, in various ways, both in their personal con- 
duct, and in their ritual’observances. For example: it is com- 
manded in the law of Moses, * Ye shall kindle no fire through- 
out your habitations on the Sabbath day,” Exod. xxxv. 3; yet 
every traveller must be struck, on entering a Polish village during 
the night of the Jewish Sabbath, to find it completely illumina- 
ted by the profusion of candles that are burning in the houses of 
the Jews, all of which have been lighted a few minutes before 
the Sabbath commenced ; and as to the keeping up of fires, ev- 
ery difficulty is removed by laying the emphasis on the word 
thou, concluding, that it is not unlawful for the Jews to get Chris- 
tian servants to do these offices for them. In the houses of the 
Karaim, on the contrary, you will neither see a candle nor fire, 
from sunset on Friday evening till the same time the evening fol- 
lowing. They eat nothing but cold meat during the whole of 
this period. The only instance of evasion on their part that I 
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have heard of, is their leaning over the window to light and smoke 
their pipes; but my information was from a Rabbinist, and is 
therefore to be suspected. 

The Karaim also sanctify the Sabbath by rigid abstinence and 
a close application of the mind to the duties of religion. At Dju- 
fut Kale, the gates of the fort are shut at sunset on Friday even- 
ing, and never on any occasion, opened till sunset on the even- 
ing of the Sabbath, in strict conformity with the ordinance Neh. 
xiii. 19. This was one of the privileges conceded to them by 
the Khans of the Crimea. The Rabbinists, on the contrary, in 
direct violation of Isa. Iviii. 13, “If thou turn away thy foot from 
the Sabbath—from doing thy pleasure on my holy day,” convert 
it into a season of carnal delight, making it a day of feasting, 
conviviality, and sensual enjoyment. 

The Karaim are free from many of the superstitions to be 
found among the Jews in general, such as the transmigration of 
souls, the “one of talismans, etc. and, as might naturally be 
expected from their principles, the standard and tone of mor- 
als which their general deportment exhibits is quite of a differ- 
ent stamp from those of the Rabbinists. In their persons they 
are tidy ; their domestic discipline and arrangements are correct 
and exemplary ; and their dealings with others are characterized 
by probity and integrity. It is one of their favourite maxims, 
that “Those things which a man is not willing to receive him- 
self, it is not right for him to do to his brethren,” '—a maxim 
literally corresponding with that which our Lord pronounces to 
be the sum of what the law and prophets taught as the duty of 
man to man, Matt. vii. 12. How far the Karaim act up to this 
principle, may be ascertained by the fact, that they are univer- 
sally respected by all who know them; and I never heard any 
person speak ill of them, except he was a bigoted adherent of 
the Talmud. Inthe south of Russia, where they are best known, 
their conduct is proverbial ; and I cannot place it in a stronger 
light than by recording the testimony borne to it by a Polish 

entleman in Dubno, who informed me that, while the other 
ews resident in Lutsk are continually engaged in suits at law, 
and require the utmost vigilance on the part of the police, there 
is not on record a single instance of prosecution against the Ka- 
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raim for the space of several hundred years, during which they 
have been settled in that place! 

By the Rabbinists they are held in perfect abhorrence. Eis- 
enmenger relates! that he was eye-witness of this in Frankfort 
on the Maine, where he found a Karaite in the Jews’ street, to 
whom they had been kind at first, taking him to be of their own 
sect; but the moment they discovered that he was one of the 
“Sons of the Text,” they hissed him out of the street with con- 
tempt. In the time of Rabbi Benjamin,’ there existed a literal 
wall of separation between them in Constantinople; and I was 
struck, when visiting them at Lutsk, to find that they lived in a 
separate quarter of the town, altogether distinct from the other 
Jews, who never spoke of them without contumely ; and they 
even declared, that if they saw a Christian in danger of being 
drowned, it would be their duty to make a bridge of a Karaite 
in order rescue him. Jn short, they carry their enmity to such 
a pitch, that they will not receive a Karaite into their commun- 
ion until he has previously made a profession of the Mohamme- 
dan or Christian faith. 

The Karaim, on the contrary, though they execrate the tra- 
ditions of the Rabbinists, never speak of their persons with con- 
tempt, but commonly give them the fraternal appellation 
]2357 12°, “ our brethren, the Rabbinists.” 


It may not be amiss, in this place, to furnish the reader with 
some account of the mode of public worship in use among the 
Karaim, an opportunity of observing which was presented, on 
my visit to their synagogue in the town of Lutsk. 

This visit took place on the day of Pentecost, 1821. The 
synagogue, which is situated in the back part of the town, is a 
square wooden building, capable of containing about two bun- 
dred people. The entrance is from the east, and leads imme- 
diately into the outer court, which is appropriated to the use of 
the females, and is divided from the rest of the synagogue by a 
thin partition, in which is a chink to admit of hearing and ob- 
serving what is transacted within. Directly in front of the en- 
trance, and fixed to the western wall, is the Ark of the Covenant, 
containing the book of the law, the front of which is covered 





1 Entdecktes Jiidenthum, Vol, I. p. 305. 
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with a veil about eight feet in length by two and a half in breadth. 
Besides this veil are two smaller, one on each side, covering the 
prayer-books and other things requisite for the use of the officiat- 
ing Rabbi. Close to the ark is a small reading-desk, some- 
what in the shape of a music-stand, where the Levite, or minis- 
ter, assists at certain parts of the service ; and in front, near the 
middle of the synagogue, stands a square table, painted blue, and 
adorned with two coverlets, one of woollen stuff of various col- 
ours, and the other of silk richly embroidered and ornamented. 
On each side of this table stands a large candlestick, with seven 
branches, filled with wax candles; and, at different distances, 
round the synagogue, stand a number of reading-desks, each of 
which has a box containing such books as are used in the time 
of service. 

Instead of the larger and smaller Talith (m0), or white 
woollen garments, which the other Jews put on when they go in- 
to the synagogue, the Karaim use two long belts of woollen stuff, 
which are thrown over the shoulders, and joined behind by a 
square piece of the same material, which is more or less orna- 
mented according to the circumstances of the owner. To the 
corners of this piece are attached the T'zitzith (rx), or 
long fringes, or ornamented strings, which the wearer puts to- 
gether at different parts of the service, especially before the read- 
ing of the law, and, having kissed them, places them upon his 
eyes, as a sign that the divine commandments, of which these 
strings are symbolical, are the only medium of light to the mind. 
The custom is founded on Numbers xv. 38—40. 

The Rabbi was dressed in a long robe of black silk, over 
which a large white Talith was thrown, which covered his head, 
and hung down nearly to the bottom of his robe. The prevail- 
ing dress of the people was a long blue top coat, lined with lamb- 
skin, and large lambskin caps, in the ‘Tartar manner. 

The service of the day had commenced before I went, so that 
I found them already advanced to the reading of different parts 
of the Scriptures. Iam not aware that it is known among Chris- 
tians, but it is certainly deserving of notice, that the celebrated 
prophecy, quoted by the Apostle Peter, on the day of Pentecost, 
from the prophet Joel, chapter ii. 28—32, forms a part of the 
Pentacostal service of the Karaite Jews. Such, however, is the 
fact, and may we not conclude, from the pertinacity with which 
this ancient sect adhere to their primitive institutions, that the 
same coincidence took place in the Apostolic age; that, in the 
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divine prescience, those who selected the Haphtorahs or sections 
from the prophets to be read in the synagogues, were directed 
to choose this passage from Joel for the particular feast on which 
it was to receive its proper and remarkable accomplishment ; 
and, that the Apostle Peter, in quoting the lesson for the day, 
had recourse to one of the most powerful arguments which he 
could possibly have used, in order to convince a Jew of the di- 
vine nature of the transactions exhibited on that stupendous oc- 
casion ? 

Nearly two hours were spent in repeating prayers, and read- 
ing passages out of the Psalms and the Prophets, in all of which 
the congregation took a greater share than the Rabbi, who, at 
certain intervals fell down on his knees, and bowed with his face to 
the ground. At length that part of the service commenced, 
which is preparatory to the manifestation of the law. It consisted 
chiefly in prayers, which were repeated with uncommon earnest- 
ness; the congregation lifting up their hands, and elevating their 
voice, while, at regular intervals, the words, “ Hear, O Israel, 
Jehovah our Elohim is one Jehovah,” were repeated with much 
solemnity. The Ark was then opened, and the law brought 
out with great reverence, and placed endwise upon the table of 
testimony. The upper end of the roll was ornamented with a 
crown, on the top of which was infixed a precious stone, and at 
different distances hung small silver tablets, the gifts of zealous 
members of the congregation. The numerous wrappings were 
no sooner taken off, than the worshippers pressed forward to kiss 
them ; after which, a deputation of three little boys came in 
from the outer court, and receiving them into their extended 
arms, conveyed them out to the females, who also kissed them 
and placed them on their eyes, in the same manner as the men 
had done. 

The law was now laid flat on the table, and the minister ad- 
dressed the officiating priest in the following words : 

Thou, therefore, my father, O Priest, the crown of my head, 
give glory tothe law, and approach to read in the book of thelaw: 
approach with reverence.” 

On which the congregation repeated, in Hebrew, the divine 
promise to Phinehas: “ And it shall be to him and his seed af- 
ter him, a covenant of everlasting priesthood ; because he was 
zealous for his God, and made an atonement for the children of 
Israel,” Numb. xxv. 13; and in Chaldee: “ And the children 
of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, and the rest of the children 
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of the captivity, kept the dedication of the house of God with 
joy,” Ezra vi. 16. 

Having repeated certain introductory sentences from the 119th 
Psalm, the Rabbi began the lesson: “In the third month of the 
exodus of the children of Israel from the land of Egypt,” ete. 
Exod. xix. 1. 

When he had finished this portion, he quoted the words: 
“ Blessed be Jehovah God, the God of Israel, etc. Psalm Ixxii. 
18, 19, and the minister, turning toa young man that was stand- 
ing by, said: 

“And thou, my brother, O Levite, give glory to the law, and 
approach to read in the book of the law; approach with reverence.” 

To which the congregation gave in response : 

* And to Levi he said: Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be 
with thy Holy One, whom thou didst prove at Massah, and with 
whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah.” 

The Levite then came forward and repeated several passages 
from the Psalms, Job, and the book of Proverbs, and read sev- 
eral verses of the lesson, concluding with the words: ‘“ Blessed 
be Jehovah God, the God of Israel ; and blessed be his glorious 
name for ever.” 

The rest of the lesson was read by certain individuals from 
the congregation, who were in like manner summoned in turn 
by the minister, with the words: 

“And thou, my brother, O Israelite, give glory to the law, 
and approach to read in the book of the law; approach with 
reverence.” 

Having read to the commencement of Exodus xx, the whole 
congregation stood some time in silence, till the Rabbi began to 
repeat, in Hebrew, the ten commandments, which the congre- 
gation immediately repeated after him in Tartar, each com- 
mandment apart. The concluding part of the chapter was then 
read; and after a general ascription of glory to the Supreme 
Lawgiver, during which the law was rolled up and replaced in 
the Ark, the minister turned to one of the people and addressed 
him thus : 

“And thou, my son, O Dismisser,\ give glory to the law, 
and approach to read the lesson ; approach with reverence.” 

To which the congregation replied : 





1 =—99D7, Maphtir—so called because he finishes the lesson previ- 
ous to the dismission of the congregation. 
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“‘ Hear, my son, the instruction of thy father; and forsake 
not the law of thy mother. Hear, O my son, and receive my 
sayings; and the years of thy life shall be many.” 

This Maphtir was a fine-looking boy, about thirteen years of 
age, who read the prayer of Habbakuk in Hebrew, with a pa- 
thos and beauty which quite astonished me. 

The service ended with the repetition of a long metrical 
prayer; on which the congregation after a few silent aspirations, 
retired to the outer court where they bad left their shoes, and 
went away with great decorum. 

Having addressed one of the Karaim who stood next to me, 
in Turkish, his countenance which had formerly expressed sur- 
prise at my looking over the service-book, now brightened up as 
if he had discovered a brother; and, after exchanging a few 
sentences, he introduced me to the Rabbi, who kindly invited 
me to visit him at his house in the afternoon. I accordingly 
went at the time appointed, and found his room filled with Karaites 
of both sexes, who had assembled to listen to our conversation. 
He gave me a hearty “ Come in peace;” and, without reserve, 
entered into an explanation of the peculiar dogmas of their faith. 
Instead of manifesting that disquietude which generally seizes 
the mind of a Rabbinist, the moment the subject of the Messiah 
is introduced, my host discovered no alarm, but assured me that 
he is the object of their daily expectation. Such passages as I 
quoted from the Old Testament he explained much in the same 
way as the more ancient of the Jewish Rabbins, and appeared to 
have little or no knowledge of the numerous subterfuges to which 
the modern Talmudists have recourse in controversy with Chris- 
tians. On my referring to the Hebrew New Testament, a copy 
of which I intended to present to him, he rose and produced one 
from his library, which bore evident marks of having been read, 
and which he handed to the people to read without any reluc- 
tance. ‘They had read,” he said, “ the accounts it contained 
respecting Jesus of Nazareth; but they were not convinced 
that he was the Messiah promised to the fathers.” 

It was peculiarly interesting to behold a company of the seed 
of Abraham, listening with deep attention to the discussion of 
that important subject which their law typified, their prophets 
predicted, their poets sang, and all the ancient worthies of their 
nation realized by a believing anticipation ; and as I left them, 
my prayers ascended on their bebalf, that as on that blessed day 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit effected the conversion of three 
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thousand souls, for a wave offering of first fruits to the Lord—so 
the general ingathering might speedily commence, and all Israel 
be saved with an everlasting salvation. 


That the Karaim of Poland and the Crimea possessed a Tar- 
gum, or version of the Old Testament in a Tartar dialect, has 
long been known to the Jiterary world. Gustavus Peringer not 
only notices it, but gives a specimen of its manner, consisting of 
the three first verses of Genesis, in his epistle relative to the af- 
fairs of the Karaim in Lithuania, inserted in Tenzel’s Monthly 
Accounts, 1691. From this source Wolf derived his infor- 
mation respecting it, which is contained in the fourth volume of his 
Bibliothecae Hebraeae, page 167. It is also referred to by the 
Swedish traveller, Bidrnstahl, in his account of the Karaim in- 
habiting the village of Haskicl, near Constantinople, where he 
was shown a copy of the Pentateuch in the year 1776.1 

Of this version a copy was purchased for the sam of 200 ru- 
bles by Dr. Pinkerton, on his visit to Djufut-Kalé, in the year 
1816, who forwarded it to Petersburgh with a view to its being 
oo along with the translation of the New Testsment made 

y the Missionaries at Karass. It was, however, deemed ad- 
visable by the Committee of the Russian Bible Society, that pre- 
vious to their undertaking a work of such magnitude, the Mts. 
should be forwarded to Astrakhan, to be examined by the Mis- 
sionaries resident in that city. It was accordingly submitted to 
their judgment, and, on its being found to exhibit a dialect of the 
Tartar very different from any with which they were acquainted, 
the idea of associating the version with that of the New Testa- 
ment executed at Karass, was entirely abandoned, and it was 
resolved, that an edition of the Book of Genesis, with such al- 
terations as the Missionaries might deem proper, should be print- 
ed by way of trial. 

The MS. is neatly written in the Rabbinical character, with 
the addition of certain marks and points in connexion with some 
of the letters, in order to make them suit the Tartar alphabet. 

It bas been affirmed, that the dialect in which this MS. is 
written, constitutes what has heen termed Djagatat, or as the 
Tartars pronounce it, Shagaliai ; but the assertion is purely hy- 
pothetical, and in perfect contradiction to the united testimony 
of history and experience. The name Djagatai is evidently 


1 Michaelis’ Orient. u. Exeget. Bibliothek. xv. Theil. p, 93. 
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derived from one of the sons of Djingis-Khan, who, on the death 
of his father, obtained, as his share of the Tartar empire, the 
countries east of the Caspian, known by the names of ‘Transox- 
iana, Ugoria, Kashgar, Bedakshan, Bukharia, and Balk, and 
which, by some geographers, have been comprised under the 
general name of Zagatai ; but there never appears to have existed 
a people to whom this name was exclusively appropriated. 
Were it a fact that the dialect of the MS. ever formed the lan- 
guage of any nation or tribe to the east of the Caspian, or in 
central Asia, it would throw great light on the question relative 
to the ten tribes, as it is incontrovertible that none but Jews ever 
spoke any such language. The words, indeed, in general, are 
not Hebrew ; but every thing else is. Not only is the same or- 
der of the words retained which exists in the original, but every 
idiom and grammatical form ; and every particle of the Hebrew 
is so rigidly expressed, that with little trouble, the whole might 
be rendered back again into Hebrew, so as to furnish an exact 
copy of the exemplar from which it was made. Indeed, its 
servility is such, that, besides now and then suggesting a proper 
Tartar word to a translator, it is of no practical use whatever— 
the Tartar and Hebrew languages differing so entirely in their 
structure and conformation. It is accordingly found that, 
though portions of it have been transcribed into Arabic charac- 
ters, it still remains a sealed book to every Tartar or Turk into 
whose hands it is put. And even Jews from the west of the 
Caspian, who speak the Tartar as their vernacular language, are 
not able to make out its meaning, not being acquainted with the 
Hebrew—a circumstance which makes it evident that no person 
who is not conversant with the original language of the Old Tes- 
tament can possibly understand it. 

It is therefore only in a critical point of view that the Karaite 
MS. can be considered as possessing any value. ‘The rigidity 
with the which sect, for whose use it was made, profess to adhere 
tothe text of Scripture, naturally leads to the conclusion, that it 
will be found faithfully to exhibit the readings of the manuscript 
from which it was taken. But even here our expectations are 
only partially met. For it turns out, on examination, that the 
translation is not independent, or constructed on any principles 
of interpretation peculiar to the Karaite school; but that the 
translator has not unfrequently followed the Chaldee Targums, 
and those renderings which are to be met with in the Rabbini- 
cal commentaries. 
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Arr. Ill. On THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCY BETWEEN JAMES 
I]. 14—26, ann Pavw’s DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION BY 
FAITH. 








By Charles Frommann, Cand. of Theol. ia Coburg. Translated from the German. 
By D. Fosdick Jr. of the Theol. Sem. Andover. 








From a very early period it has been frequently remarked, 
that the purport of James 2 : 14—26, in which a justifying pow- 
er is attributed to the works of men and not to faith alone, ap- 
pears to stand in direct opposition to Paul’s doctrine respecting 
justification by faith, so strongly enforced by him, particularly 
in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. It was this ap- 
pearance, more especially, which cast suspicion even in the an- 
cient church upon the genuineness of the Epistle of James ; 
which has ever occasioned highly unfavourable opinions in re- 

ard to it; and which also Jed Luther to pass upon it the well 
eee severe sentence in his Preface to the Epistles of James 
and Jude. At all periods, however, the attempt has been 
made to remove, or at least soften down, the discrepancy between 
the two apostles ;' and recently, through the influence of Knapp 
and Neander in particular,? the opinion has become almost uni- 




















1 In the ancient church compare the words of Augustine, for ex- 
ample ; Quaest. Octog. Trium. Quaest. LXXVI. “Quapropter non 
sunt sibi contrariae duorum apostolorum sententiae, Pauli et Jacobi, 
quum dicit unus, justificari hominem per fidem sine operibus, et alius 
dicit, inanem esse fidem sine operibus; quia ille dicet de operibus, 
quae fidem praecedunt, iste de iis quae fidem sequuntur ; sicut etiam 
ipse Paulus multis locis ostendit.” So, too, the Conf. Helv. post. c. 
XV, “Jacobus loquitur de fide inani et mortua, quam quidam jacta- 
bant ; ita ille dixit, opera justificare, non contradicens apostolo, alioquin 
rejiciendus, sed ostendens, Abraham vivam et justificantem fidem per 
opera declaravisse.” 

® See Knapp, “ De dispari formula loquendi, qua Christus, Paulus 
atque Jacobus de fide et factis disserentes usi sunt,” contained in his 
Scripta varii argum. p. 413; and Neander : “ Paulus und Jakobus, die 
Einheit des evangelishchen Glaubens in verschiedenen Formen,” in 
his “ Kleine Gelegenheitschriften.” ‘Translated in the Bibl. Repos. 
III. p. 189 sq.] 
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versal, that there exists between them no real discrepancy, and 
that this appearance of discrepancy is nothing but appearance. 
This opinion, however, is not so generally received but that there 
are voices in opposition to it; and of these one of the most 
weighty is De Wette’s, who, in his “ Einleitung in’s N. T.” 
professes to discovér an actual discrepancy between Paul 
and James; while in another place’ he has endeavoured to 
show a polemical reference to Paul’s Epistles on the part of 
James. He declares, at the same time, that nothing but sinister 
motives or preconceived opinions would have induced any to 
oppose a thing so perfectly plain; and that the polemical char- 
acter of the passage in James would hardly have been denied, 
had it not been for the secret wish to do away a contradiction be- 
tween the apostles. As, therefore, the dispute in regard to this 
not unimportant part of biblical theology cannot be considered 
as by any means decided, it may not perhaps be useless to ven- 
ture another essay in confirmation of the common opinion. Its 
aim will be, not so much, to present a great deal that is new, as 
to collect arguments now scattered in various quarters, in order 
to invalidate, at least in a degree, the opinion of De Wette. 

To qualify ourselves to judge correctly concerning the con- 
tradiction said to exist between the doctrines of Paul and James, 
we must first comprehend the nature of this discrepancy. This 
we can best do, if we investigate the import of the passage in 
br in James, and compare it with the teaching of the apos- 

e Paul relative to the same point. 

James expresses fully at the outset, v. 14, the sentiment 
which he expands in the whole passage, chap. 2: 14—26, in 
saying that ‘ faith without works profits nothing, and therefore 
cannot save a man.’ From the antithesis between siores and 
éova here presented, it is clear that by néorc in this passage 
nothing more is meant than a barely external acknowledgment, 
a mere historical belief in revealed truth, an empty Lord, Lord ! 
which wholly wants the confirmation of a holy life and a con- 
duct acceptable to God. It is well to remark further, how evi- 
dent it is from the form of speech, éav nlozey déyy tee execr, 
that James is here opposing men who boasted of their n/otes, al- 
though they were without égya, and that the sense just assigned 
to iors in this passage, (whether correct or incorrect we will 
not now decide,) is the same as that which was affixed to the 


1 Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1830, 2tes Heft. 
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word by the readers of the Epistle. —2a{eo@ae is here employed 
with its usual pregnant meaning, according to which it signi- 
fies ‘ to obtain eternal life, the eternal happiness promised us by 
Christ.’ 

In v. 15—17 the apostle presents an example in support of 
his position, by which to show that faith without works, such as 
that which the readers of his Epistle were wont to boast, want- 
ed true life in itself, and therefore could not vivify and save 
mankind. As the simple assurance of one’s compassion towards 
those in distress, without actual alleviation of their necessities, is 
but a tissue of vain, unmeaning, inoperative words, so (v. 17) 
faith without works is dead in itself, i. e. is perfectly empty and 
inane, has no life in itself, and can therefore impart no saving 
efficacy. 

In v. 18—23, James uses the form of a dialogue ; for with 
the words ad’ ége7 reg, ‘but some one may justly say,’ he in- 
troduces a person defending real faith in his sense of the word 
against a hypocrite, such as we have described above. This 
dialogue is perceptible from the forms in the singular, ov yeeg 
v. 18, ov meorévers v. 19, PéAerg v. 20, Bdénecs v. 22; while in v. 
24, the plural form recurs, ogare. 

The speaker first reminds those hypocrites, v. 18, that they 
could never convince any one of the reality of their faith by 
boasting of it, so long as they exhibited no works; because a 
dead faith, as such, can have no existence to others, being want- 
ing entirely in a criterion from which its existence may be in- 
ferred ; while on the contrary, a real, active faith may be known 
directly from the works which proceed from it.—But supposing, 
he continues, you really have the faith in religious truths which 
you pretend and avow with your lips, and yet do not permit it to 
have any influence over your life, but, on the contrary, lead a dis- 
solute and disreputable life, you can reap no advantage from it, 
since you cannot obtain eternal life by it. My duvaras 7 niores 
owas Yas, v. 14.—This the apostle illustrates, v. 19, by a very 
apt example, viz. Even the devils believe in the truth, that 
there is one God ; but instead of securing eternal life, they rath- 
er live in constant terror and misery, because they do not live 
in conformity with this belief. 

In v. 20 James prepares to demonstrate his position that faith 
without works has no power unto salvation, in a manner which 
would be peculiarly forcible to Jewish Christians.—The epithet, 
xevé, seems to refer to that ostentatious boasting which, however 
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much it may assume, is really empty and vain. Comp. 1 Cor. 
13:1 .—Nexga has here a somewhat different sense from vexoa 
xed? éaurjy in v.17. What is dead no longer exists as that 
which it once was, and so far is a nonentity. In this sense it was, 
said before of faith without works, that it was dead in itself. 
What is dead, too, is no longer capable of exercising the func- 
tions which it once exercised, and is therefore inactive, ineffica- 
cious. In this sense particularly, is it used here, ‘ faith without 
works is dead.’ Now as the effect of true faith is said to be 
eternal salvation, this is equivalent to saying, ‘faith without 
works cannot procure a man eternal salvation ’ —ov divatar ou- 
Gar avrov, v. 14. 

This point the apostle aims to prove by the example of 
Abraham, v. 21—23. We have here the expressions déxas- 
ovodat v. 21, and from the Septuagint version édoyloOy eé¢ de- 
xacoovrny, v. 23. An inquiry arises what relation these bear to 
the word owfeodas used before ? James himself explains these 
expressions in v. 23, by adding, nai pilog Geov éxdnjOn. Hence, 
an ,avPownos dexouordels is, according to him, one who has 
gained the favour of God, who thus stands in a right relation to 
God, and is capable of bein saved, owlecPasr. Arxasovodar is 
therefore the antecedent of owfeo@ac, and is related to it as the mo- 
ving cause is to the consequence. It is then of no essential im- 
portance that James uses these words interchangeably.—He 
now proceeds to show that even Abraham, although in Gen. 
15:6 it is said that his faith was counted to him for righteous- 
ness, was yet justified on account of his works. The course he 
takes to prove this is the following. He first, v. 21, introduces 
the position to be proved, viz. that Abraham was justified by his 
works, and this because he showed himself ready to sacrifice his 
son, as had been enjoined upon him, the son upon whom rested the 
divine promise of a numerous posterity. Hence it appears, v. 22, 
that the faith of Abraham was an active operative faith, and conse- 
quently not venga, since it exhibited itself i in works and wrought 
with his works, Ore 9 nioreg ovvnoyee trois Egyous avzou, and that 
it was a true and perfect faith, and not vexoa xa? éaveyy, be- 
cause it consisted of the two parts, feeling and action, dre éx row 
Eoywv 7 nioreg érehecwOn. Thus the true nioreg (in the sense of 
James) consists of two parts, the /ozeg in the stricter sense, 
such as was boasted by the readers of the Epistle, the firm, in- 
ternal conviction of divine truth ; and the égye, as the necessary 
complement of the proper niorg. In Abraham both were 
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united; he possessed true, perfect faith. Consequently, James 
means to say, the position in v. 21 does not at all contradict 
Scripture, (xai éndnowtny 7 yoagn v. 23,) which makes Abra- 
ham’s justification to depend upon his faith. For it there speaks 
of true faith, so far as it is proved to be such by égya. The 
apostle’s conclusion deduced regularly would run thus: Scrip- 
ture makes the justification of Abraham to depend upon his faith. 
Now the faith of Abraham was a perfect and efficacious faith, 
inasmuch as it exhibited itself by works. Hence it is not anti- 
scriptural to maintain that Abraham was justified by his works ; 
since it was these which proved his faith to be sincere. Conse- 
quently, (concludes James in v. 24, where he again speaks in 
his own person,) a man is justified by his works, and not by a 
mere feeling of faith. 

In confirmation of this position the apostle further cites, in v. 
25, the example of the harlot Rahab. It is related in Josh. 2: 
1 sq. and 6: 17 sq. that the harlot Rahab, having harboured the 
spies sent by Joshua before the siege of Jericho, and preserved 
them from the search of the king of Jericho, and aided them in 
their escape, from the conviction that the Israelites, in whom 
God had so often and so miraculously glorified himself, would 
take the city, was pardoned by Joshua for this important service, 
and spared with her whole family in the general destruction of 
the city. Rahab also, James means to say, would not have been 
delivered at the destruction of Jericho, bad her faith that God 
would give the city into the hands of the Israelites been a dead 
faith, had it not been active in the harbouring and subsequent 
safe dismission of the Israelitish spies. 

In conclusion there follows, v. 26, a comparison : “As the body 
without the soul is dead, so also is faith without works.” A faith 
that wants the internal moving principle which produces works 
is no faith at all—is nothing : just as a soulless body which like- 
wise has no life in it, is also nothing. 

On the other hand, Paul maintains in many passages that it 
is not by works man is justified before God, but by faith in Je- 
sus Christ, (see Rom. 3: 20, 21, 28. Gal. 2: 16,) on account 
of which God of his mercy grants us salvation, not because of our 
merits, Eph. 2: 8,9. Abraham also was justified before God 
not on account of his desert, but from the oa motion of divine 


grace, which he obtained by his faith, as the Scriptures declare. 
Gen. 15: 6. See Rom. 4: 1 sq. Gal. 3; 6 sq. 
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There are two questions, now, which press themselves upon 
us in this comparison of the doctrine of James with that of Paul: 
I. Are there any indications in this passage of James, or in the 
Epistle at large, which make it necessary to suppose a direct 
polemical reference to the doctrine of Paul? iL In case this 
question be answered in the negative, is there in fact real discrep- 
ancy between the two apostles, or is it only apparent ? 


From even a cursory consideration of the passage in James, 
it will be easy to perceive, it is said, along with the most decided 
opposition in the thoughts, a great and striking resemblance to the 
words and turns of expression of the apostle Paul. James says 
2: 24, ‘Ooare Ore £& Egywv Iixacovras avPounos, xai ovx éx nio- 
tewg govoyv. Paul says on the other hand, Rom. 3: 28, 
Aoyiloueta yao dixarovoda nistes avPomnor, yopis Eye v0- 
pov. Comp. further James 2: 17,25, with Rom. 3: 20 Gal. 2: 16. 
James says 2:21, ABoacpu 6 narno ruc ovx é& Zoywy EdixctwOn; 
Paul, on theother hand, Rom. 4: 1, 7% ovv oagxa: Ei yao’ ABoa- 
au &€ Egyov édtxarwn.—In the passages just cited, James makes 
use of the expression d:xasovedex, even in connexion with the 
words éx niotews, éE 7gywy, a mode of expression, which is pecu- 
liar to the apostle Paul, and is elsewhere found in this sense only in 
Luke who was so intimate with Paul. Further, James refers, 2:21 
sq.to the example of Abraham, Gen. 15: 6. So also Paul, Rom. 
4: 1 sq. Gal. 3:6 sq. James likewise, 2 : 25, applies to his purpose 
the remarkable example of the harlot Rahab, a very equivocal 
person, and who besides is nowhere else in Scripture held up, like 
Abraham, as an example of faith. Now this circumstance may 
be well explained, it is said, by supposing that James was in- 
duced to cite this singular example by the passage in Heb. 11: 
31, where the writer (who if not Paul himself, was yet some one 
very familiar with Paul’s {doctrines) is led by his peculiar train 
of thought to present Rahab as a heroine of faith. Such, very 
nearly, is De Wette’s representation. 

Taking all this together, the supposition is certainly natural, 
it is said, that James had reference to the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul ; and as at all events James was opposing an error, the in- 
ference seems to be authorized, that a polemical reference on the 
part of James to the doctrine of Paul must be admitted. To 
this is to be added, it is further said, that throughout the whole 
Epistle of James a multitude more of allusions to Pauline passa- 
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ges and expressions have been discovered,’ and that the disci- 
les of James in Antioch, generally appear as the opposers of 

aul’s principles, Gal. 2: 12—16.2 

Yet all these appearances may be satisfactorily explained, 
without the necessity of supposing an intentional direct refer- 
ence to Paul on the part of James. That James was in fact 
acquainted with Paul’s Epistles, and intended to combat them 
in his own Epistle, is a position which it would be difficult 
to defend. For, although sometimes, as is clear from Col. 4: 
i6 and 1 Thess. 5: 27, the Epistles of Paul were communi- 
cated to all the members of the church and even to other church- 
es; yet the circumstance that Paul in these passages desires a 
more extended communication of his letter, and the manner in 
which he requests it, show that this was not customary ; so that 
it is not easy to conceive how James, who was constantly resi- 
dent in Jerusalem, could have obtained a sight of these Epistles 
of the apostle of the Gentiles. In speaking, therefore, of a po- 
lemical reference on the part of James to the doctrines of Paul, 
we are to und zrstand by them the peculiar doctrines of the apos- 
tle which he taught orally in his apostolical labours, and with 
which Jesues might very easily have become acquainted.—But 
even in this sense the supposition of a direct controversy between 
the two apostles, will prove to be by no means necessary ; as we 
shall attempt to show by a particular examination of the reasons 
adduced in support of it. 

As tothe circumstance that the two apostles concur in appealing 
to the example of Abraham, it will not pc surprising, if it be 
considered with what national pride the Jews regarded their an- 
cestor, and that they were wont in all cases to refer to Abraham 
as their model. And it was precisely his inflexible confidence 
in God, and his religious life, referred to by both Paul and James, 
for which he was elsewhere also extolled among the Jews. 
This pre-eminence of Abraham is celebrated in Heb. 11: 8; and 
also in Ecclus. 44 : 20, where it is said : Suverjonoer ("ABoa- 
Gu) vouov vwioror, xai éyéveto Ev Oiadnxn met’ avtov, nai év 
Gagxi avrov ~arnoe diadnxny, xai Ev neQaoum EvQidn nLOTOS. 


1 See Pott’s Prolegg. in Epp. Cathol. p. 36. Hug’s Einleit. ins N. 
T. Th. IL. p. 514. 3d. ed. Schott’s Isagoge Hist, Crit. in libros N. T’. 
§ 91. note 20. 

2 Comp. Augusti’s Version of the cath. Epp. with Excursus and 
introductory Essays, and De Wette’s Einleit. ins N. T. p. 317, 2d ed. 
Vol. IV. No. 16. 88 
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Thus too the dying Mattathias, 1 Macc. 2: 52, pointed his sons 
to the example of Abraham with the words: ‘“ASgacp ovyi év 
néiououm eigen nmeoros xual dhoyiodn avew eig Itxaoovvny ; 
Lastly Abraham is thus represented as a hero of faith by Philo 
the Alexandrian, in his work: Quis rerum divinarum hares ? 
p- 493. Ed. Frankfort. 

The citation of the example of Rahab seems more to imply 
a reference to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and thus indirectly to 
the doctrines of Paul. The question here arises, Whence this 
strange and far-fetched example? How comes it that the apos- 
tle should present so equivocal a person as a pattern of active 
faith, worthy of imitation? De Wette says: This example is 
so remarkable, that its citation by James cannot be accounted 
for without supposing him to have borrowed it from the Epistle 
tothe Hebrews, or possibly from tbe oral discourses of Paul ; in 
which, however, if it occurred there at all, it must have been de- 
rived from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But a great deal may, nevertheless, be urged against this 
opinion. In the first place, it is clear from the nature of the case 
that the story of Rabab must have had at that time among the 
Jews a certain degree of celebrity. Otherwise, how should 
James have mentioned it in connexion with the universally known 
story of Abraham? How could he, to accomplish his object, 
appeal to an example which was obscure and known only toa 
few? Ifit be assumed that the story of Rahab first obtained 
this celebrity by means of the epistle to Hebrews, it is then ta- 
ken for granted that the Epistle to the Hebrews was composed 
a considerable time before the Epistle of James. Otherwise, 
the example of Rahab could not have obtained extensive celeb- 
rity in the course of oral instruction, nor have been adopted in 
the epistle of James. This however is a supposition which stands 
very much in need of strict proof. 

But, granting that the composition of the Epistle to the He- 
brews did precede, by a considerable period, that of the Epistle of 
James, little is gained by the admission. We can hardly dis- 
cern, indeed, any occasion why James should cite this example 
after the author of the Epistle tothe Hebrews. If he desired to 
show the accordance of his own doctrine with the purport of the 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, this example could do 
no suchthing, because the word faith is used in a different signifi- 
cation, denoting a conviction of the reality of things beyond the 
senses ; while in the Epistle of James that faith is spoken of which 
is the internal vivifying principle of the Christian. If he desired 
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by citing this example to controvert the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, he failed entirely ; for even the latter speaks of an 
operative faith, adducing (v. 31) as proof of Rahab’s faith, that 
she received the spies of the Israelites with peace. 

And then the question may be justly put: Why did James 
select from the passage in Hebrews just this unfamiliar and sin- 
gular example, while it afforded him so many which are familiar 
and wholly to the point? No other reason can be assigned than 
the same which must have induced the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to cite it, viz. that it seemed well adapted to his 
purpose ; and thus it would be no more strange in the case of James, 
that he should have fallen upon this example of Rahab, than it is 
in the case of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

If now we may infer from the use which is made of the story 
of Rahab, both by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
by James, that it must have acquired a particular celebrity among 
the Jews of that day—which moreover is by no means strange 
in respect to an important occurrence in the heroic period of 
the history of the Israelites—we cannot doubt, also, that the use 
of this story on the part of the apostle at that time, would appear 
not at all remarkable or unpleasant, as perhaps it might appear 
to usnow. Comp. the commentators on Hebrews, |. c. The 
only remaining inquiry then is, whether there be not something 
in the story itself, which makes the independent citation of it by 
James for his purpose intelligible or probable? And certainly 
the apostle could hardly have adduced an example better fitted 
to show that man is justified by works, than this of the harlot 
Rahab, a Gentile, of whom no one could assert that she was 
distinguished by any remarkable faith, and was saved on that 
account ;! as might have heen objected to the example of Abra- 
ham. And this example of Rahab appears to have been cho- 
sen in contrast to that of Abraham; as is denoted, too, by the 
mode of transition, v. 25 duolmeg dé xa/, these particles having 
an intensive signification, tn like manner also even, or, not only 
so but even, etc. 

It remains only to speak of De Wette’s remark, that James 
has used in this passage exactly Paul’s expressions: d:xacovod-as 
éx nioreme, 2 Eoywv. Admitting it to be true that these expres- 
sions are peculiar to Paul, yet James may have been led to em- 

1 The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews could do this only 
from the general comprehensive idea which he affixed to the wort! 
niotics. 
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ploy them here by the passage in Gen. 15:6 which he cites; 
where the Hebrew words, 73% 45 WM, are translated in 
the Alexandrian version by éoyio@y avr sig dexacoovvny. 
This remark appears to be confirmed by the circumstance, that 
James does not use the expression before the mention of the 
example of Abraham. He uses instead, v. 14, owoas, and in 
v. 17 and 20, 2j nioreg vexoa éorev, instead of saying as in v. 
24, ovum é niotews uovor avOownos dixcrovrar. He first uses 
the word dixasovy in v. 21, doubtless because the passage which 
he is about to quote, is in his mind. Nevertheless, as James 
- still uses this word in speaking of Rahab, when there was no 
further occasion for it, and also connects with it the words éx 
niorews and é& égywy, it is possible that he continues to employ 
it in v. 24 sq. as an expression made current especially by Paul, 
and generally intelligible. And, indeed, there is nothing strange 
in this. For since Paul was regarded as the first and principal 
of the apostles, both on account of the extent of his sphere of 
labour, and the great success of his exertions in the ministry, it 
was natural that the disciples and the other evangelists should 
endeavour to form themselves upon his model, and use the phra- 
seology he employed ; and that there should in general arise a 
Pauline type or model of teaching, which was followed by the 
apostles without any intention or even consciousness on their part. 
This Knapp also endeavours to render probable, |. c. p. 444. 

This observation suffices, also, to explain fully the agreement 
of several ideas and turns of expression in James with those of 
Paul, of which we have before spoken. It is in general very 
hazardous to refer such resemblances between two writings to a 
direct dependence of the one upon the other. In the second 
Epistle of Peter, (or whoever may have been the author,) there 
are many passages—more indeed than in the Epistle of James— 
which have the greatest resemblance to passages in Paul’s writ- 
ings ; and probably many other examples of the kind might ea- 
sily be found. Schott also remarks, that in this instance we are 
by no means to infer from the mutual agreement of the two 
apostles, that James intentionally imitated Paul. Isagog. |. c. 

** But we see from Gal. 2: 11—16, that Paul blames Peter, 
and contradicis his principles, as to the obligation of the Jewish 
ceremonial law upon Gentile Christians. Now that Peter’s 
sentiments were those of the persons sent by James to Antioch 
Gal. 2: 12, is clear, from the fact that on their arrival he 
changed his conduct towards the Gentile Christians, and on this 
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very account fell into controversy with Paul. Hence it follows, 
that the principles of James himself were opposed to those of 
Paul; and that it is consistent and natural to assume in the case 
before us a controversial relation between the two apostles.” 
Thus Augusti and De Wette Il. cc. Now even admitting the 
soundness of these premises, yet the conclusion, that because 
the principles of Paul conflicted with those of the disciples of 
James, they were also in conflict with those of James himself, 
seems much too precipitate and hazardous. But much may 
also be objected to the premises. In the first place, the question 
arises, Were the reves and “/axwfov, Gal. 2: 12, really disciples 
of James? This is not asserted in the expression used, con- 
sidered in itself; and it is very probable, as is observed by Wi- 
ner, in his commentary on Gal. |. c. that these tevég a0 “/axw- 
ov belonged to the sect of the rigid Jewish Christians, who are 
mentioned in Acts 15: 1 sq. 21: 20 sq. and that they were the 
same whom Paul denominates xatacxonovvtes tyv éheveglar, 
Gal. 2: 4. The same opinion is maintained by Knapp, (p. 451. 
Bibl. Repos. III. p. 218,) who explains the phrase tevés ano 
"Jaxeov as meaning certain persons who were merely messen- 
gers of James, or occupants of the same house with him, or 
members of the church of which James was then the head at 
Jerusalem. But although this cannot be maintained with ab- 
solute certainty, so much at least is clear, viz. that we can by no 
means infer from Gal. 2: 12 sq. that there was any difference 
between the doctrines of Paul and Peter, or that there was an 
agreement between Peter and the messengers of James. Peter 
is not rebuked by Paul for entertaining a different opinion from 
his own in regard to the obligation of the Mosaic ceremonial law 
upon Gentile Christians ; but because, too indulgent towards the 
weak, he had favoured their errors and prejudices contrary to 
his own conviction, and had thus brought a stain on his own in- 
tegrity. That Peter in his conduct had really belied his own 
conviction, and that he agreed with Paul as to the point in 
question, is evident from the plural form, édores, which Paul 
uses in his reprimand of Peter, v. 16. Besides, it is scarcely 
conceivable, that men who, in the apostolical council at Jeru- 
salem, declared so decidedly in favour of freeing the Gentiles from 
the burden of the Mosaic ceremonial law as had Peter and James, 
should have veered suddenly round to the opposite opinion. 
See Acts 15 : 6 sq. espec. v. 10, 11, 19. 

The conclusion from all which has been hitherto said is, that 
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the remarkable appearances which present themselves on com- 
paring the passage in question with the doctrine of Paul, by no 
means require the assumption of a designed reference to Paul 
on the part of James, yea, that such a reference is not even 
probable ; but that all these appearances can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in another way. Hence, if James has in fact 
contradicted Paul, it must have been without design and acci- 
dentally. 


This now is just our second question, viz. Whether James 
does really contradict Paul, or whether this is only apparently 
the case? We may now attempt to answer this question with 
freedom, without incurring the reproach of following a precon- 
ceived opinion; since we have shown by the previous in- 
vestigation, that no scientific difficulty can any further lie in 
our way. 

But there is certainly also a positive reason, why we should 
endeavour to harmonize the doctrines of the two apostles. For 
if James, in opposition to Paul, made the justification of man to 
depend on his works alone,! he would assert what, as De Wette 
rightly remarks, would be utterly false and dangerous to good 
morals; because the works of men can never constitute a claim 
to the divine favour, and because such a position would give sup- 
port to every species of hypocrisy. ‘The controversy of James 
with Paul, therefore, would be a total failure, and so unworthy 
of an apostle that, with De Wette,? we might reasonably doubt, 
whether James were really the author of the Epistle current un- 
der his name. This doubt would vanish, and James, who 
throughout the rest of the Epistle exhibits himself as so enlight- 
ened and so thoroughly imbued with the Christian spirit, would 
be exempted from the suspicion of a gross absurdity, if it can 
be shown that the discrepancy between him and Paul is only 
apparent. 

; n order to prove this, two principal methods have been 
adopted. The first is, to argue that the three words xiottg, di- 
xacoourn, égya, have an entirely different signification with 
James, from that which they have with Paul. ITiozsg, it is 


1 That James does not, as De Wette asserts, contradict the doctrine 
of Paul in making the justification of men dependent upon works and 
faith together, is shown hereafter. 


* Einleit. in’s N. Test. p. 317. 
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1834.] Second Question. 695 
said, always denotes with Paul the internal principle of christian 
life, which, being a confident reliance on God and Jesus who 
has rescued us from sin and misery by his death, must be in it- 
self living and productive, and exhibit itself in the whole life. 
Hence Paul could not possibly speak of a dead faith, in this 
sense, because he regarded faith only as always operative. It 
is otherwise with James. He understands by a/oreg only an 
historical assent to the christian doctrines. Avxacoovwn, which 
with Paul denotes the condition or state of justification, in which 
man, saved by faith in Jesus from eternal punishment for: his 
sins, has the bope of eternal happiness, signifies with James 
merely a condition ia which man has rendered himself worthy 
of the complacency of God and is loaded by him with blessings 
and benefits. Lastly, éoya, used alone, always signifies with 
Paul éeya vouxov; with James, on the other hand, égya niorews, 
i. @. true virtue.! 

But the correctness of this view, thus generally presented, is 
very doubtful. First, as to the word aéozes. It is indeed true 
that in James 2: 14-22, it cannot be understood otherwise than 
in the sense thus assigned; but, on account of the polemical 
character of the passage, we cannot thence infer, that James 
himself affixed this idea to the word. And, indeed, the other 
passages in his Epistle in which he employs the word aéoze, 
show that he understood it in the correct sense. In two pas- 
sages, 1: 6. 5: 15, méoreg can, it is true, be taken only in its 
general signification, viz. a fixed confidence in God, by which 
we areconvinced of his almighty power, through which, in con- 
formity with his wisdom and goodness, he blesses us with great and 
unexpected benefits—a meaning, not unknown, to say the least, 
to Paul; see Col. 2:12. With Paul, moreover, xiozeg some- 
times signifies in general the subjective religion, the religious- 
ness of the Christian, inasmuch as this is founded on a firm and 
active faith in Christ; comp. 1 Cor. 16: 13. 2 Cor. 1: 24. 
Gal. 6: 10. So James uses this word in 1: 3, where the 
meaning, confidence in God, is too confined; also in 2: 1, where 








1 Thus particularly, C. C. Tittmann: “Sententia Jacobi apostoli 
c. 2, de fide, operibus et justificatione,” in his Opusc. p, 253. Also 
Usteri: Entwickelung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, p. 94. 2d ed. 
who, however, supposes a distinction between the two apostles only 
in yo to niotig and égya. Baumgarten-Crusius, Bibl. Theol. 
p- etc. 
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the sense of nioreg is determined with sufficient clearness b 
the addition tov xuglov rua ‘Inoot Xororov, (Rom. 3: 22, 26,) 
and in 2: 5 where niozg, in distinction from xdouo¢, denotes 
the religious sense as directed to what is elevated and divine. 
Even in the passages particularly under consideration, it is clear 
that the two apostles have essentially the same idea of xéorcc. 
For James, 2: 22, in speaking of the faith of Abraham, de- 
scribes it as consisting of feeling and action; precisely like Paul 
in Rom. 4: 1 sq.! 

The opinion, too, that the word dexasoovrn has a different 
sense in the two apostles, can hardly be justified. Aixasoovrn 
denotes in general the state of a man who stands in a right re- 
lation to God. This state, according to Paul, is conditioned on 
the xioreg ‘Jnoov Xgsorov. Now, as he who stands in the right 
relation to God, must necessarily enjoy the favour of God, and 
this again is inseparably connected with salvation and happiness, 
so drxacoouvn in its turn appears as the condition of Cw and 
owrnoia, Comp. Rom. 1: 16,17. Eph. 2: 8. Tit. 3: 7. Rom. 
5: 9,17. Just so James makes owrygia dependent upon 
niozes, 2: 14, omitting the intermediate idea of dexacoovrn. 
The word owleo@as, 2: 14, for which in 1: 25 stand the words 
paxagvoy sivat, he afterwards exchanges for dexacovoPat, thus 
putting the ground or motive for the consequence ; exactly as 
Paul also uses these two expressions promiscuously, whenever 
he passes over—as he often does, after the example of the 
Gospels*—the intermediate dexacoovrn, and makes {w7 or oo- 
tyola directly dependent on niozes. Compare Eph. 2: 8, and 
Gal. 3: 9, where on occasion of citing the passage Gen. 12: 3, 
he uses the word evAoyeio@ac. Hence it is not to be wondered 
at that both apostles should agree in applying the word dexacou- 
6@ae to Abraham according to Gen. 15: 6. 

It is however doubtless true, in regard to the word égya, that 
there is a difference between the two apostles; James meaning 
only the égya niotewc, when he makes dexasoovvy to depend 
upon them ; and Paul the égye vouov, when he denies them any 
justifying power. 

De Wette objects, that Paul manifestly denies justifying power 
even to the ova niorews, because, though Abraham was not 
acquainted with any law, and therefore could not perform the 


1 Comp. the remarks above in regard to the passage adduced 
p. 686. 2 See Usteri p. 96 sq. 
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works of the law, yet the apostle says of him even, that he was 
not justified by works; Rom. 4:1 sq. But against this it may 
be observed, that the signification of véuo¢g with Paul is much 
more extensive ; that it denotes not only the Mosaic law, but in 
general any moral obligation pressing upon man from without, 
which does not spring from an internal religious principle of 
faith. On the other hand, when Paul speaks of the effects of a 
real active faith, he either uses the word ayany, 1 Cor. c. 13, 
or he adds something to the word éoya, as aya@a, xala, etc. 
Rom. 2: 7, 10. Eph. 2: 10.! 

The second method which may be adopted to reconcile the 
discrepancy between the two Apostles, and which has been fol- 
lowed by Keep and Neander among others, is to show that 
from fhe different positions both of the apostles themselves and 
of those to whom they directed their Epistles, the apostles, in 
their instructions, must have set out from an entirely different 
point of view; and the Epistles, therefore, out of reference to 
the peculiar wants of their readers, must have been written in 
a very different style and manner. In this way we shall cer- 
tainly become convinced, that the expressions in question of 
the two apostles, cannot with any propriety be compared to- 
gether ; that, as no entire agreement can be proved, so no dis- 
crepancy can be made out between them; and that it would 
have been difficult even to have supposed any discrepancy, had 
not single clauses in James been considered out of their con- 
nexion, and, in consequence of the external form of his language, 
a direct controversy with Paul been taken for granted. 

The appearance of Jesus upon earth effected a new creation. 
Christianity entered the world with the great truth, that “ God is 
a Spirit and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” It 
showed how God, of his infinite love had sent his Son into the 
world, that all who believe on him, might not perish, but have 
eternal life. Hence it made faith in Jesus, the Son of God, a 
condition of salvation ; and this faith in Jesus, by the spiritual 
regeneration of man, by the renunciation of the old Adam or 
the condition of sin and ruin, was exalted to become the true 
sole principle of life in man; from which were to flow the works 
of love and piety, and consequently peace and happiness in the 





! See Knapp’s Prolusio in loc. Rom. VII. 21, in his Scripta var. 
arg. p. 394 sq. Usteri, p. 25 sq. 
Vol. IV. No. 16. 89 
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heart; and by which a new man was created who would live 
forever in holiness and purity before God. In this way Chris- 
tianity came at once in conflict with the Mosaic offerings and 
ceremonial observances, with the whole of Gentile idol-worship, 
with all the Pharisaic-Jewish particularities, and with all mere 
external sanctity. The first who clearly perceived this, and felt 
it to the bottom of his heart, was the apostle Paul, who plainly 
declared that Judaism and Christianity were related to each 
other as the flesh and spirit, as the shadow and substance, as the 
imperfect type and the pure and perfect archetype. Paul sets 
out with the position, that Judaism makes the justification and 
with it the salvation of man to depend upon his merits, — 
by the observance of the law. oses says: Do this and thou 
shalt live; Rom. 10: 5. Gal. 3:12. But, says Paul, the per- 
fect observance of the law by man is not possible, on account 
of his sinful nature, which perpetually hinders his doing well ; 
Rom. 7: 18 sq. Experience also shows, that all, both Jews 
and Gentiles, are subject to sin; Rom. 2: 23sq. 3: 9sq- 
Consequently man cannot in this way obtain salvation; but, on 
the contrary, he first comes by the law to a consciousness of his 
sinfulness, and thus it adds to his misery; Rom. 3: 20. Gal. 
3:10. Further, it is impossible that man should have merit 
with God for which he can demand a recompense, Rom. 4:4 ;— 
and hence it is a vain fancy in the Jews, to imagine that they 
stand in peculiar favour with God, as the descendants of Abraham, 
the heirs of the promises and possessors of the law; Rom. c. 2 
—3:9. 9:6. On the contrary, man, as Christianity teaches us, 
is justified before God solely by his grace, without the law. 
Access to this divine grace is obtained by man through faith in 
Jesus Christ, particularly through faith in his atoning death ; 
since God, for the sake of his Son, graciously receives us and 
bestows salvation upon us; Rom. 3: 21—25. Eph. 2: 8. 
Henee, as we are thus justified before God solely by his grace, 
and therefore cannot merit justification, it is plain that we are 
not justified by any mere works, whether works of the law or 
any other to which we are inspelled by any external moral obli- 
gation; but that this can only happen through our faith, our 
entire and confiding devotion to Christ, which, elevated to be- 
come our internal principle of life, must be the occasion and 
motive of all our actions ; and these then through this faith be- 
come works of love ; Rom. 3: 20, 28. 4: 1 sq. Paul further 
shows how false was the Jewish idea, that the law was a suf- 
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ficient means for the justification and acceptance of man before 
God ; and how objectionable therefore was the earnest endeavour 
of the Jewish Christians, to obtain a place for the Mosaic law 
by the side of the Gospel, as such a means of justification. 

The disposition and conduct which James supposes in his 
readers are totally different. He contends, from 1:22 onward 
against that hypocritical sanctity, which pleases itself with 
the idea of gaining the appearance of virtue and holiness by 
ostentation and boasting, without any effort that the actions and 
the entire life should accord with this hypocritical language. 
He first speaks against such as ascribed too great an importance 
to a minute knowledge of the law, and who gladly gave them- 
selves the appearance of being the most zealous observers of 
the law, 1 : 26, while they did not in any degree confirm and 
certify this professed pious disposition by their works; these 
persons the apostle exhorts to the strictest actual fulfilment of 
the law; 1! : 22—2: 13. Comp. 3:13. Men who possessed 
such a hypocritical sanctity, must naturally find out food for 
their errors in Christianity. ‘They saw in it only an institution 
which guided men to salvation by the revelation of divine truths ; 
and they therefore believed, that in order to obtain the salvation 
promised by Christ, it was sufficient to confess those sublime 
truths externally, with the mouth only, and that real holiness 
of life was not essential. Hence they might frequently with vain 
self-complacency boast of their enlightened religious faith, with- 
out permitting it to exercise any influence over their life. It 
was in opposition to such, that James declared: Faith without 
works cannot save, for it is inactive and dead; 2: 14—26. 

Further, it is not to be wondered at, that persons who fancied 
they had acquired an accurate knowledge of these high revealed 
truths, should consider themselves as perfect Christians, and in 
their vanity assume to be teachers, in order to bring others also up 
to their supposed lofty point of Christian perfection—an error 
which is exposed by James in c. 3; comp. also 1: 19. 

What we must here particularly observe, is the declaration in 
2: 14—26, that man is justified by works and not by faith only ; 
a declaration which, when considered in the specified connexion, 
must assuredly be acknowledged as correct. It is only the form 
and costume of the idea which give it even the appearance of con- 
tradicting Paul’s doctrine. James might, indeed, have so ar- 
ranged his discourse, as to show his readers in a strictly syste- 
matic deduction, by means of a definition of faith, that faith 
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without works did not merit the name, and that they had formed 
a totally erroneous idea of faith. But instead of this he chooses 
the much more practical and efficacious method, of not ex- 
pressly correcting the false notion which his readers had of the 
word faith, but of accommodating himself to their mode of 
thinking, and only exhorting them, with reference to their pe- 
culiar conceptions, to take care that their faith was not destitute 
of works. 

That Paul, moreover, in making justification dependent upon 
faith, did not mean a merely dead faith, but an active one ; and that 
he thus makes justification to depend upon faith and works toge- 
ther, is clear from Rom. 2: 13 sq. and many passages in which he 
speaks of a faith working by love, as Gal. 5: 6. 1 Cor. 13:2. 
1 Thess. 1: 3. 2 Thess. 1: 3. Col. 1:4. Eph. 1:15. 3: 17. 
4: 13, 15. 6:23. On the other hand, James is far from up- 
holding a justification by mere works, against which Paul warns 
so earnestly. He ascribes to néoreg likewise a share in justi- 
fication—ovx éx niorews povoy, v.24. He presses upon Chris- 
tians the internal pious feeling, from which should spring the ob- 
servance of the law, in calling Christianity, 1:25, the more 
perfect law of liberty, in opposition to the Mosaic law which 
keeps men in the bondage of sin and guilt. He likewise de- 
clares the Mosaic law to fall short of justifying men, by saying 
that he who fails in one commandment fails in all, and no man 
can keep the whole law. He therefore requires men “ to con- 
duct as those who are judged by the law of liberty, i. e. who 
being sure of the forgiveness of their sins, have no longer to fear 
the condemnation of the law, so long as they persevere in a life 
of faith, and continue to possess true Christian feeling.” ! 

Lastly, it thus can also easily be shown, that there exists no dis- 
crepancy between the two apostles, in regard to the citation of 
the example of Abraham. ‘The Jews prided themselves much 
on their descent from Abraham, by whom God had introduced 
circumcision, and to whom he had given the promises. They 
imagined, therefore, that, as descendants of Abraham, they be- 
came heirs of the promises through circumcision, one of the 
works of the law. In opposition to this idea, Paul asserts, that 
Abraham’s merit consisted in the pious feeling of confidence in 
God from which his works sprang, and to prove this lays great 
stress on the expression én/orevoe, Gen. 15:6. James, on the 
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other hand, wishes to reprove his readers for boasting of their 
dead faith. He therefore directs their attention to Abraham, 
and shows them how it was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness, that he acted, and performed the works of faith, under the 
guidance of pious feeling and confidence in God. ° He does not 
say that the faith of Abraham was useless towards his justifi- 
cation, but that his faith wrought in conjunction with bis works, 
and on this account was a true and perfect faith; 2:22. Ina 
similar manner, in the passages above cited from Sirach and 
Maccabees, the favour of God enjoyed by Abraham is ascribed 
to the fact, that he kept the law and was found faithful in the 
hour of trial. It cannot, then, be remarkable that James should 
refer to a particular example of this nature, the offering up his 
son, Gen. c. 22, which it is true, took place after he had re- 
ceived the divine promise, Gen. 15: 5. 


It is usual in investigating this subject to start the further 
question, Whence arose the misapprehension of James’ readers 
—for a misapprehension must it ever be—which induced them 
to place the essence of Christianity in an external profession, 
and the external maintenance of a system of doctrines? ‘This 
is a question to which we can hardly venture a decided reply, 


as only suppositions more or less probable can be made in re- 
gard to it. We must, however, for the sake of completeness, 
add a few words concerning it. 

We have endeavoured to show above that a direct polemical 
reference to Paul on the part of James is wholly improbable. 
But this is not denying that there may have been an indirect 
controversy between the two apostles. For it is supposable that 
the Jewish Christians to whom James wrote, falsely apprehended 
the doctrine of Paul, and thus James controverts Paul, not as he 
understood him, but merely as his readers understood him. In 
this way we can easily account for the mutual agreement of the 
two apostles in their phraseology and turns of expression..— 
This is certainly possible in itself. James wrote to the twelve 
tribes scattered abroad, i. e. to all the Jewish Christians out of 
Palestine. ‘The countries, however, in which the Jews were 
scattered, were chiefly Asia Minor, dsaonoga ‘Aoias, 1 Pet. 1:1, 
and the parts of Africa and Europe which might be called 
Grecian countries, dcaonoga ‘E<Ajvwv, John 7: 35, with their 


1 So Hug in his Einleit. ins N. Test. p, 588. Th. IL. 
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central point Alexandria. Now Asia Minor and Europe were 
the principal theatre of the apostolic labours of Paul, so that the 
greater portion of the dispersed Jews might have heard his 
eaching and might have misapprehended it.—Neander’s ob- 
jection, that in this case James should have given the true 
meaning of Paul’s doctrine, in order not to seem to charge upon 
Paul himself the errors he was combating, may perhaps be ob- 
viated by supposing James to have treated the fact of a mis- 
apprehension of the doctrine of Paul among his readers, as a 
fact; without noticing and even without knowing its origin. 

But it is certainly much more natural to suppose here a mis- 
apprehension of Christianity itself, which is seated deep in hu- 
man nature and particularly in the carnal mode of thinking 
among the Jews; especially because, as Neander aptly observes, 
it is hardly to be imagined that Paul’s doctrine in a misappre- 
hended form should have been widely adopted, particularly 
among the Jewish Christians, among whom Paul’s doctrines gen- 
erally met least of all with a favourable reception. Such a de- 
preciation of active Christianity would with much more prob- 
ability have fallen in with an Antinomian tendency in the mind 
of the Gentiles; and such indeed appears sometimes to have 
been the fact; comp. Acts 21 : 21 sq. 


The contents of the =~ sag of James in general likewise fa- 


vour this supposition. Were we desirous of forming, out of the 
particular traces we find in this Epistle, a definite picture of the 
condition of some individual christian church to which the 
whole of the Epistle was applicable, the attempt would hardly 
be successful. The Epistle has a wholly general character ; 
the exhortations and warnings it contains are mostly general and 
unconnected, being arranged together without any perceptible 
points of transition. We cannot properly wonder at this general 
nature of the Epistle, inasmuch as James presupposes so large 
a class of persons to be the readers of it; 1:1. We cannot 
here expect instructions or warnings occasioned by special 
emergencies, but must anticipate that all the Epistle contained, 
would be of general application. Accordingly, we must not look 
in the passage under consideration, for any censure of a misap- 
prehension of the doctrine of Paul, which could be charged 
against Jewish christians in any place; but for censure upon a 
misapprehension of christian principles in general, such as was 
everywhere ible from the predominant mode of thinking 
among the Jets as a people, and was perhaps actual in the 
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church at Jerusalem over which James presided. Indeed, this 
is a misapprehension which appears at all periods in the history 
of the christian church. 

In every pious and uncorrupted mind there must exist a strong 
feeling of the need of atonement, and an ardent desire of recon- 
ciliation with God. Hence men have at all times, according to 
their ruder or more refined notions and impressions of religion, 
sought to satisfy this want. One principal reason why they 
have always so imperfectly attained their end, has Jain in their 
carnal modes of thinking ; in consequence of which they could 
not elevate themselves in spirit to what was exalted and divine, 
but drew this down to the level of the low and sensual. Such 
were the Jews, particularly at the time when Christianity ap- 
peared in the world. Confounding internal with external religion, 
the spirit with the letter, they sought after a dead external holi- 
ness of works; by which, as by an opus operatum, they thought 
to merit justification before God. Such an external holiness of 
works always has its source in a dead faith, which regards the 
law to be observed as a divine precept, and thinks by fulfilling 
it, that is by external works not springing from the heart, to ac- 
quire the favour of God. With this idea men were easily led to 
add to the divine law a multitude of human institutes and pre- 
cepts, by the observance of which they thought to enhance still 
more their merit before God. As this faith was thus considered 
an essential part of religion, (or pagers by steadfast ad- 
herence to it a rigid orthodoxy was attained, which however 
had to do, not with the spirit which maketh alive, but with the 
letter which killeth. This religious tendency was represented 
among the Jews by the Paarisers.—Christianity now appeared 
and taught men that all these carnal and external exercises were 
vain and useless, and that it was only by the spirit, by an internal 
pious disposition, by a humble, confiding, entire surrender to 
Christ, which, however, must always influence the conduct and 
sanctify the life—that it was only by this genuine christian prin- 
ciple of life, that man could obtain reconciliation with God 
through divine grace. The first who comprehended this truth 
in all its strictness was the apostle Paul. ‘To denote this new 
thing, this new christian principle of life as a spiritual means of 
justification, Christianity introduced likewise a new technical 
word, miozec, which, as is the case with our word faith, but half 
expresses the idea it is intended to designate; and therefore 
necessarily gave rise very early to numerous misconstructions. 
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Some saw nothing new in Christianity at all incompatible with 
Judaism, inasmuch as they were acquainted with something falsely 
called xioreg; and hence they were desirous of retaining the 
vouos, to which they attached the highest value. It was these 
in particular whom Paul combatted. Others acknowledged that 
Christ, the divine messenger, had brought life and salvation to 
men in the Gospel; but they either contented themselves with 
this acknowledgment,' or regarded the moral precepts of Christ 
as a new vouog for which they had exchanged the Mosaic law. 
Both classes erred in regarding the zlors, or rigid orthodoxy, 
and the égya, or mere external works, each separately as an 
opus operatum, which led to salvation; without recognizing both 
in their necessary mutual relation. Thus we find always in the 
ancient church, along with the strictest adherence to the doctrines 
of the church, the slightest deviation from which was heresy, a 
tendency likewise to hypocritical works of holiness, in which it 
was taken for granted that by a voluntary worship, by the ob- 
servance of certain human institutes and customs, it was possible 
in the sight of God to merit forgiveness of sins. It was the 
reaction against this last tendency, that was the immediate 
occasion of the great Reformation of the church, which res- 
tored to its proper place the doctrine of justification by faith. 
Still this doctrine did not remain free from misconstruction ; 
so that e. g. there arose a merely verbal controversy, founded 
simply on misapprehension; for the declaration of Amsdorf 
in the heat of controversy, that “ good works are prejudicial 
to salvation,” when rightly understood, is just as true, as 
Major’s position ‘that they are essential to salvation,” is un- 
true, if incorrectly understood. ‘Thus even yet the idea of 
nioteg was far from being accurately comprehended or de- 
fined in itself, much less as to its true relation to christian 
life ; it was only partially considered, and the efforts of theo- 
logians were directed by preference to the illustration and sup- 
port of the dogma according to the very letter of Luther. It 
was therefore high time, when the pious Spener again brought 
back Christianity, which seemed on the point of being dissipated 
in speculation and a spirit of dogmatic discussion, to firm ground, 
by bringing it again to act upon the'life of man. Still, however, 
even in our time, that unity of faith and works, in which alone 


1 Like those against whom James speaks in the passage under 
consideration. 
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the true christian mores consists, is not yet found throughout the 
christian world; and there remains to us only the hope, that 
it will one day thus appear, when, in conformity with the pro- 
mise of our Lord, there shall be one fold and one Shepherd. 


Art. IV. On true Testimony or JosEPHUS RESPECTING 
Curist. 


By C. G. Bretschneider. Translated by the Editor.* 


Two passages are found in the writings of Josephus, in which 
he speaks of Jesus Christ ; one of which, being of considerable 
length, is called by way of eminence, The Testimony of Jo- 
sephus respecting Cunist, and has given rise to many dis- 
putes among learned men. The following are the passages in 
question. 

Antiq. XVIII. 3. 3. Dverae d2 xara rovrov yoovor ‘Jnsovs, 
Goes avo, sive avdou avrov héyey yon Hv yao magadokwy éo- 
you nownrns, dedacxahos avOpunwy roy ydovn tadnOn dexoue- 
vov* xai moddous pév Jovdaious, noddovs dé xai rob “EdAnvexov 
énnyayero’ 6 Xgvoros ovrog Hv. Kai aveov évdeitec ray newroy 
avdowy nag ruiv oravem éncrereunnotog Ildarov, ovx énav- 
Gavto oiye nowrov avroy ayanjoavres. ‘Egavn yao avrois 
toizny éyov jutoay nal Cov, tov Seiwy noogntay tavta te 
nai ahha puola Pavuaova négi avrov sionxdtwy. Eig ére wiv 
tov Xororcavwy ano rovde ivouacusywy ovx énéhene to qudov. 


* The following tract by Bretschneider, appears to be so conclu- 
sive in regard to a very important historical question, that it cannot 
but be acceptable to the readers of the Biblical Repository to have a 
translation of it preserved in these pages. The tract appears as an 
appendix to the lithe work: Capita Theologiae Judeorum dogmatice 
e Flavii Josephi scriptis collecta, auctore C. G, Brerscuneiper, Theol. 
Doct. ete. Lips. 1812.—Eb. 
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Antiq. XX. 9. 1. (Avavos) xadiler ouvedovov xgermy, xai 
magayaywv sig avro tov adehqov ‘Jnoov tov heyouévou Xororov, 
>, > « = 2 ‘ . 
laxwBos Ovoua avr, xai tevag éréyous, ws mUuQavounoavtmy 
zxatnyooiay moLnoapevos, nagedmxe hevod noomEevors. 


“ At this time lived Jesus, a wise man ; if indeed it be proper to 
call him a man. For he performed astonishing works, and was a 
teacher of such as delight in receiving the truth ; and drew to him- 
self many of the Jews, and many also of the Gentiles. This was he 
who is [called] Christ. And when Pilate, at the instance of the 
chief men among us, had caused him to be crucified, still those who 
had once loved him, did not cease to love him. For on the third day 
he again appeared unto them alive; divine prophets having foretold 
these and ten thousand other wonderful things respecting him. 
And even to this day, that class of persons who were called from 
him Curistians, have not become extinct.” 


‘‘ Ananus assembled a council of judges, and having brought be- 
fore them the brother of Jesus, called Christ (whose own name 
was James,) and certain others, and having accused them of vi- 
olating the laws, he delivered them over to be stoned.” 


The great dispute has been whether the former of these pas- 
sages be genuine or not. Many learned men have supposed, 
that some christian transcriber, out of a pious regard for the in- 
terests of Christianity, and in order to afford an argument against 
the unbelieving Jews, inserted the whole passage; or that at 
least, if Josephus did make any mention of Christ, much of the 
language, as it now stands, has been thus interpolated.1 Al- 
though it is not my intention to decide upon this controversy, 
nor to repeat all that has been urged on both sides of the ques- 
tion; yet I have thought that it might be neither uninteresting 
nor unuseful to suggest very briefly some things on this subject, 
which seem to me not to have received sufficient consideration.” 
The passage in question may indeed well cause the reader to 
hesitate ; but if all the circumstances be duly weighed, I do not 
apprehend that it can be considered either as spurious, or as 


1 Bee Less Progr. I, II, super Josephi de Christo testimonio, Goett. 
1781. Henke Geschichte der christ. Kirche. 1 Th. p. 54 sq. 

® For a long and learned defence of this passage, see Hauteville 
Erwiesene Wahrheit der christ. Relig, 1745. p. 275-811. 
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having suffered any change from the hands of christian tran- 
scribers. 

I. If we were to decide the question by the authority of man- 
uscripts, there can be no doubt but that the passage was written 
by Josephus, and has never been corrupted. All the man- 
uscripts which are known, exhibit the same words, in the 
same place and order; and they are also quoted, first by 
Eusebius, and afterwards by Jerome, Suidas, and others. But 
if all the manuscripts uniformly agree, and we have, besides, 
testimonies of great antiquity to the genuineness of the passage, 
it surely cannot justly be called in question, except upon the 
strength of very weighty arguments. What then are those ar- 
guments? They are drawn partly from the silence of certain 
writers, and partly from the character of the passage itself. 

1. The most ancient christian writers, it is said, and especially 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Origen, have never employed this 

ssage against the Jews; which they certainly would have done, 

ad it been then extant. But from the mere silence of a few 
writers in a case of this kind, can we draw any certain con- 
clusion which shall overturn the credit of all the manuscripts ? 
No one will affirm this.!_ But Origen has expressly said, xaé- 
toe anvotwy ['/wonnos] 1 Jnoov wig Xgeorw, Josephus did 
not believe on Jesus as the Messiah; 2 and again, ‘/joovv rua 
ov xaradetauevog elvac Xovordy, he did not receive our Jesus 
as the Messiah.* Origen therefore, it is said, could not have 
known of the passage in question, in which Josephus certainly ac- 
knowledges Jesus as the Messiah; and hence it is manifest 
that the manuscripts of Josephus in the time of Origen, (who died 
A. D. 254,) could not have contained those words. On the 
other hand, others have very justly suggested, that Origen means 
only to affirm, that Josephus did not become a follower of Christ. 
But passing over this suggestion, we find that between the death 
of Origen and the time of Eusebius, there was an interval of 
only fifty years. Is it possible that in so short a time, all the 
manuscripts, or even many of them, should have been thus inter- 
polated? Can we suppose that Eusebius was hurried on against 
the Jews by a zeal so blind, that although he does not seek to 
conceal the doubts which were raised respecting the sacred 


1 For many reasons why they should not have quoted this pas- 
sage, see Hauteville, ]. c. p. 283 sq. 
2 Lib. L. c. Cels. 2 Comm. in Matt. 
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books of the Scriptures, he should yet publish this passage as 
genuine and true, though he knew it was wanting in many man- 
uscripts, or was written only in the margin? Is it credible, 
moreover, that this interpolation, which was unknown to Origen, 
should have immediately crept into all the manuscripts; so that 
neither Jerome, nor Sozomen, nor Suidas, nor any other early 
writer, should have stumbled upon a manuscript in which it was 
not contained ? 

2. It is objected further, that by this testimony respecting 
Jesus, the order of the narrative is interrupted; but if this be 
taken away, the proper order will be restored. ‘The circum- 
stances are just these: In c. 3. ¢ 1, Josephus relates that Pilate 
introduced images of Cesar into Jerusalem ; but that when a 
tumult had been excited on account of them, be ordered them 
to be removed. In § 2, Pilate attempted to bring water into 
Jerusalem, at the expense of the temple, etc. and in a tumult 
which arises, he puts to death many of the Jews. In § 3, he 
crucifies Jesus who is called Christ, a wise and holy man. In 
§ 4, it is narrated that another evil (éegor detvov) occasioned 
trouble to the Jews, viz. a flagitious crime committed in the 
temple of Isis at Rome ; as connected with which, § 5 relates 
that all the Jews were banished by Tiberius from Rome. The 
writer then goes on, in c. 4, to describe the sedition of the Sa- 
maritans, and the suppression of it by Pilate. Now can any 
one justly affirm that the history of Josephus is in any way inter- 
rupted by the passage in question? Can any one show what 
connexion would be restored, if this were omitted? Most 
evidently Josephus has narrated the events in the order in which 
they occurred, and intended to give them no other connexion 
than that of succession of time. If therefore it was his purpose 
to make any mention of the fate of Jesus, he could have done it 
with propriety in no other place. 

3. Another, and a more plausible objection is, that it is impos- 
sible to suppose that Josephus would speak of Jesus in this man- 
ner, and acknowledge him as the Messiah, and yet not have em- 
braced his religion, and become a Christian. But this objection 
seems to be grounded on a misapprehension of the language of 
Josephus; for Xgeorés is here not a doctrinal appellation, but 
merely a proper name, and is to be translated, not the Christ, 
i. e. the Messiah, but simply Christ. “O Xgeoros obrog yy, 
i. €. Obr0g Hv O Aeyomevog Xovords, as it is read in the other 
passage, this was he who is known by the name of Christ, 
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and whose followers are still called from him, Christians. 
It is likewise to be remembered, that Josephus was writing 
not to Jews, but to Greeks, who were unacquainted with 
the doctrinal meaning of 6 Xgvorés among the former people. 
He therefore undoubtedly wrote the words 6 Xgsoros ovros yy, 
to signify to the Greeks, that the Jesus of whom he was 
speaking, was the same person of whom they had heard so 
much, under the name of Christ ; and that the name of Chris- 
tians, which was then well known to the Greeks, was derived 
from the surname of the same Jesus. And because he would 
assign a reason, why the disciples of Jesus adhered to him so 
strongly after his crucifixion, he states that Jesus after his death 
appeared again to his followers alive, and that many prophecies 
were accomplished in him. Josephus therefore does not say this 
as expressing his own belief, for he had never known Jesus ; 
but he describes in these words the belief of the Christians, the 
credibility of which he either did not wish, or was unable to im- 
pugn. It should moreover be borne in mind, that Josephus ap- 
pears not to have adopted the notions respecting the Messiah, 


which were current among the Jews ; nor yet to have exhibited 
any higher views or hopes respecting any Saviour. If then he 
did actually esteem Jesus as a oogos avng, as he calls him, whose 


deeds and fate were remarkable and unusual, he would yet, 
merely in this view, have no reason for changing his religion. 

All the arguments, then, which are urged against the passage 
under consideration, even if we allow them their fullest force, 
are yet uncertain ; and surely they are not of sufficient weight, 
to weaken the credit of all the manuscripts and so many of the 
early fathers; much less to destroy it. 

Nor indeed does the opinion, that the passage was inserted by 
some christian transcriber, in itself considered, carry with it 
much appearance of truth. A transcriber of this sort would 
hardly have been contented with the language as it now stands; 
he would have introduced more facts respecting the life of Jesus ; 
he would have dwelt with more prolixity on all the circum- 
stances; and would have noted more particularly his innocence, 
his resurrection from the dead, his ascension into heaven. We 
have but to glance at the spurious narratives which were manu- 
factured in the second and third centuries, to rest satisfied that 
a writer of this sort would not have restrained himself to expres- 
sions so moderate as sogos avio, ciys avdga avrov Aéyew yon’ 
napadokwy éoywy nountns xai avPownay ddacxados, a wise man, 
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if it be proper to call him a man; a doer of wonderful works, 
a teacher of men. What unheard of moderation in a writer, 
desirous of palming upon the world a pious fraud! Can we 
for a moment suppose that such a writer would merely have 
said 6 Xgsorog ovrog Hv? or that he would not have more ac- 
curately described oi mowroe avdgeg mag muir, those chief men 
among the Jews, or oi nowtov avroy ayannoavres, those who 
loved him from the first ? 

IT. It was manifestly the object of Josephus, to comprise in his 
narrative all that was memorable in the history of his nation. Is 
it then probable that he should not have said.a word respecting 
the origin of the order of Christians, who at that time had become 
numerous even among the Greeks ? Why, I ask, should he adopt 
such a course? Perhaps through hatred of the Christians, like 
the rest of his countrymen. ‘This, however, no one will believe, 
who has read the writings of Josephus ; he will not even suspect it. 
Or perhaps it was through fear of the Jews, lest by narrating the 
truth, he should give them offence and excite their hatred. If 
such had been his fear, he ought not to have written at all; much 
less to have depicted as he has done the perverse obstinacy 
and depravity of his me Sg How then can we suppose 
it possible, that a writer like Josephus, of real diligence, who had 
treated with considerable copiousness of the life and death of 
John the Baptist,’ how, I say, can we suppose it possible that he 
should pass over in entire silence a person so remarkable as 
Jesus, and not bestow a single word on the origin of the sect 
called Christians, a name which already had become common 
and well known? Yet unless this passage be genuine, there is 
no place in the writings of Josephus, where he speaks of the life 
or character of Christ; and this affords a ground of persuasion 
in favour of its genuineness. 

Il]. This persuasion is confirmed by the other passage quoted 
at the head of this article, where mention is made of the death of 
the brother of Jesus, 6 Aeyouevog Xovords. In this latter pas- 
sage I cannot help believing that Josephus refers to what he had 
before related respecting this same Jesus. For when he wishes 
to explain who this James was, who was unknown to Greek 
readers, he does not call him by his proper name, but gives him 
the title of the brother of Jesus who is called Christ. Josephus 
has therefore made use of that which was common and well 
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known, in order to explain and describe what was unknown. 
Suppose now that be had not previously spoken of that Jesus, 
but had passed over his life and fortunes in silence ; how then 
could he now simply say, ‘/joovs 6 Aeyouevog Xovorog, Jesus 
who is called Christ? I can see no reason to doubt that Jose- 
phus took it for granted, that his readers knew and remembered, 
from what he had already said, who this Jesus was, that was 
surnamed Christ. For who would suppose that a writer like 
Josephus would narrate the circumstances of the death of James, 
a person of far less celebrity, and yet be silent in respect to 
Jesus? Or who would not deem it a mark of weakness in a 
writer, that in order more definitely to describe an unknown 
man, he should introduce the name of another person, whom, 
although possessed of the highest claims to notice, he had every 
where else passed over without the slightest mention ? 


Art. V. Nores on THe Bepovins. 


From Burckhardt.* 


The following sketches relate especially to the Aenezes; these 
are the only true Bedouin nation of Syria, while the other Arab 
tribes in the neighbourhood of this country have, more or less, 
degenerated in manners: several being reduced to subjection, 
while the free-born Aeneze is still governed by the same laws 
that spread over the desert at the beginning of the Moham- 
medan era. 


* “Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys,” Lond. 1830, quarto, 
Very few copies of this work have reached this country ; and as it 
contains the collected fruits of the author’s long residence and journey- 
ings among the Arabs of the desert, all of which are highly illustra- 
tive of the nomadic life and manners so often referred to in the Old 
Testament, we have thought we could not better subserve the inter- 
ests of biblical learning, than by transferring copious extracts to our 
pages. —Eb. 





Notes on the Bedouins. [Ocr. 
I. Mope or Encampinea. 


In countries where security reigns, the Bedouins often en- 
camp the whole year round, occupying but two or three tents 
together, at the distance of several hours from any other mem- 
bers of their tribe. I have seen such solitary inhabitants of the 
Hodey] tribe in the mountains east of Mekka, and some of the 
Sowaleha and Mezeiyne tribes in the mountains of Sinai. 

It may be here remarked that all the wealthy Bedouins have 
two sets of tent-coverings—one new and strong, for winter—the 
other old and light, for summer. 

On the Syrian and Arabian plains the Bedouins encamp in 
summer (when rainwater cannot be found in pools), near wells, 
where they remain often for a whole month; while their flocks 
and herds pasture all around, at the distance of several hours, 
under the guard of slaves or shepherds, who bring them every 
second or third day to the well for water. It is on these oc- 
casions that the Arabs make attacks upon other tribes ; for it 
becomes known that such or such people are encamped near a 
certain well, and may be easily surprised. If an attack of this 
kind be apprehended, the men of the encampment are in con- 
stant readiness for defence, and for the rescue of their cattle, 
which the enemy often strives to carry off. The Sherarat Arabs, 
who, living on the Syrian Hadj route, are much exposed to in- 
vasion, constantly have a saddled camel before their tents, that 
they may the more readily hasten to the assistance of their shep- 
herds. Most wells in the interior of the deserts, and especially 
in Nedjd, are exclusive property, either of a whole tribe, or of 
individuals whose ancestors dug the wells. During the Wahaby 
government many new wells have been made by the chief’s 
order. If a well be the property of a tribe, the tents are pitched 
near it, whenever rain-water becomes scarce in the desert ; 
and no other Arabs are then permitted to water their camels 
there. But if the well belongs to an individual, he repairs it in 
summer time, accompanied by his tribe, and receives presents 
from all strange tribes who pass or encamp at the well, and re- 
fresh their camels with the water of it; and these presents are 
particularly required if a party pass on its return home, which 
has been seen taking plunder from an enemy. The property of 
such a well is never alienated ; and the Arabs say, that the pos- 
sessor is sure to be fortunate, as all who drink of the water be- 
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stow on him their benedictions.* In spring and winter it is more 
difficult to carry off the cattle, because in those seasons they find 
sufficient food close to the tents, and are, therefore, easily pro- 
tected. There are tribes which encamp in spring time far from 
any streams or wells, on fertile plains, where they remain for 
several weeks without tasting water, living wholly upon milk ; 
and their cattle can dispense with water as long as green and 
juicy herbage affords them nourishment: this, however, is not 
the case with horses. Considerable numbers of the Beni Sham- 
mar thus encamp every spring, for upwards of a month, in the 
waterless desert between Djof and Djebel Shammar. 

In travelling, strong parties only can venture to encamp at 
night near a well, where they may naturally expect visitors. 

eaker parties water their beasts, fill their water-skins, and en- 
camp at a distance from any road leading to the well. 

The Aenezes are nomades in the strictest acceptation of the 
word, for they continue during the whole year in almost con- 
stant motion. ‘Their summer quarters are near the Syrian 
frontiers, and in winter they retire into the heart of the desert, 
or towards the Euphrates. In summer they encamp close to 
rivulets and springs which abound near the Syrian desert, but 
they seldom remain above three or four days in the same spot: 
as soon as their cattle have consumed the herbage near a 
watering-place, the tribe removes in search of pasture, and the 
grass again springing up serves for a succeeding camp. The 
encampments vary in number of tents, from ten to eight hun- 
dred: when the tents are but few, they are pitched in a circle, 
and then called dowdr ; but more considerable numbers in a 
straight line, or a row of single tents, especially along a rivulet, 
sometimes three or four behind as many others. Such encamp- 
ments are called nezel. In winter, when water and pasture 
never fail, the mode of encamping is different. The siecle tribe 
then spreads itself over the plain in parties of three or four tents 
each, with an interval of half an hour’s distance between each 
party: to encamp thus, is called fereik. In the dowdr, as in 
the nezel, the sheikh’s or chief’s tent is always on the western 
side ; for it is from the west, that the Syrian Arabs expect their 
enemies as well as their guests. ‘To oppose the former, and to 
honour the latter, is the sheikh’s principal business; and as it is 


* Compare Genesis 21: 25 sq. 26: 15 sq.—Eb. 
Vol. IV. No. 16. 91 
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usual for a guest to alight at the first tent that presents itself in 
the camp, the sheikh’s ought to be on the side from which most 
strangers arrive: it is even disgraceful that a wealthy man should 
pitch his tent on the eastern side. 

Every father of a family sticks his lance into the ground by 
the’ side of his tent, and in front ties his horse or mare (should 
he possess one); there also his camels repose at night. The 
sheep and goats remain day and night under a shepherd’s care, 
who every evening drives them home. 

When I was returning from Tedmor towards Damascus, I 
met, on the same day, two strong encampments moving slowly 
over the sandy plain in search of water and pasture: their order 
of march was as follows. A party of five or six horsemen pre- 
ceded the tribe about four miles, as a reconnoitering detachment 
(or sulf): the main body occupied a line of at least three miles 
in front. First came some armed horsemen and camel-riders, 
at a hundred or a hundred and fifty paces from each other, ex- 
tending along the whole front; then followed the she-camels 
with their young ones, grazing in wide ranks during their march 
upon the wild herbage: behind walked the camels loaded with 
the tents and provisions; and the last were the women and 
children, mounted on camels having saddles made in the shape 
of a cradle, with curtains to screen them from the sun. The 
men indiscriminately rode along and amidst the whole body, 
but most of them in front of the line; some led horses by their 
halters: in depth their wandering bodies extended about two 
miles and a half. {had seen them encamped when on my way 
to Tedmor, and then estimated one at about two hundred, and 
the other at two hundred and fifty tents; the latter had above 
three thousand camels. Of all the Arabs I did not see one on 
foot, except a few shepherds, who drove the sheep and goats, 
about a nile behind the main body. 


Il. Foon anp Cookery. 


The principal Bedouin dishes are, 

Fitta.—Unleavened paste of flour and water, baked in ashes 
of camel’s dung, and mixed up afterwards with a little butter ; 
when the whole is thoroughly kneaded, they serve it up in a 
bowl of wood or leather. If milk be mixed with the ftita, the 
mixture is called khéfoury. 

Ayesh.—F our and sour camel’s milk, made into a paste, and 
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boiled: the camel’s milk becomes sourish soon after it is put 
into the zeka, or goat-skin. 

Behatta.—Rice or flour, boiled with sweet camel’s milk. 

Heneyne.—Bread, butter, and dates, blended together into a 
paste, | 

Khubz.—Bread ; more commonly called in the Bedouin dia- 
lect jisre. It is of two sorts, both unleavened, one of which is 
baked in round cakes upon a plate of iron (sddj), as among the 
Syrian Fellahs: the other mode of making bread is, by spread- 
ing out in a circle a great number of small stones, over which a 
brisk fire is kindled ; when the stones are sufliciently heated, 
the fire is removed, and the paste spread over the hot stones, 
and immediately covered with glowing ashes, and left until 
thoroughly baked. ‘This bread is only used at breakfast, and is 
called khubz aly el redhéf. 

Devad,-Then, boiled with some leaven, and then dried 
in the sun. This dried wheat is preserved for a year, and, 
reg with butter or oil, is the common dish with all classes in 

yria. 

Butter is made in the following manner. The goat’s or 
sheep’s milk (for camel’s milk is never used for this purpose) is 
put into the keder, over a slow fire, and a little leben or sour 
milk, or a small piece of the dried entrails of a young lamb 
(metef kha), thrown in with it: the milk then separates, and is 
put into the goat-skin, called zeka, which is tied to one of the 
tent poles, and for one or two hours constantly moved back- 
wards and forwards: the buttery substance then coagulates, the 
water is sqeezed out, and the butter put into the skin, called 
mekrash: if after two days they have collected a certain quan- 
tity of butter, they again place it over the fire, throw a handful 
of burgoul into it, and leave it to boil, taking care to skim it. 
After having boiled for some time, the burgoul precipitates all 
the foreign substances, and the butter remains quite clear at the 
top of the keder. The butter-milk is once more drained through 
a bag of camel’s hair, and whatever remains in it of a butter- 
like substance is left to dry in the sun; and thus eaten it is called 
aouket, or hhameid jebsheb. The burgoul, cleared of the butter 
with which it was boiled, is called kheldse, and eaten by 
children, There are Aeneze tribes in the Nedjd, who seldom 
or never taste meat, but live almost wholly on dates and milk. 
Having taken off the butter, they beat the butter-milk again till 
it ceagulates, and then dry it till it becomes quite hard; they 
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then grind it, and each family collects in spring two or three 
loads of it. ‘They eat it mixed with butter. 

The Aenezes do not make any cheese, at least very seldom, 
but convert all the milk of their sheep and goats into butter. 
The Arabs of Ahl el Shem4l, on the contrary, furnish cheese 
to most of the inhabitants of the Eastern Syrian plain. 

Kemméye, or kemmd, (or in the Bedouin dialect djeme,) a 
favourite dish of the Arabs, is a kind of truffle growing in the 
desert, without any appearance of either roots or seeds; in size 
and shape the kKemmdye much resembles the true truffle. There 
are three species of it: the red, kheldsy, the black, jebah, and 
the white, zebeidy. If the rain has been abundant during win- 
ter, the djemes are found in the end of March. They lie about 
four inches under ground: the place where they grow is known 
by a little rising of the ground over them. If the fruit is left to 
attain full maturity, it rises above the earth to about half its 
volume. The children and servants dig it out with short sticks. 
They are sometimes so numerous on the plain that the camels 
stumble over them. Each family then gathers four or five 
camel-loads ; and while this stock lasts, they live exclusively on 
kemméye, without tasting either burgoul or ayesh. The kem- 
mfiyes are boiled in water or milk till they form a paste, over 
which melted butter is poured : they are sometimes roasted and 
eaten with melted butter. It is said that they produce cos- 
tiveness. If they have been abundant, they are dried in the 
sun, and afterwards dressed for use like fresh ones. Great 
quantities are consumed by the people of Damascus, and the 
peasants of Eastern Syria. In general they are worth at Damas- 
cus about a halfpenny per pound. They are brought to Damas- 
cus from the district near Tel Zeykal on the eastern limits of 
the Merdj. To Aleppo they are brought from the plain ad- 
joining Djebel el Hass. Camels do not eat kemmiaye. The 
desert Hammad, or the great plain between Damascus and 
Baghdad and Basrab, is full of kemméye. 

he Aeneze eat gazelles, whenever they cao kill them. I 
heard that they regard the jerboa, or rat of the desert, as a 
great dainty, for its fine flavour. The interior of the desert 
abounds with jerboas. 

The ayesh is the daily and universal dish of the Aenezes ; and 
even the richest sheikh would think it a shame to order his wife 
to dress any other dish, merely to please his own palate. The 
Arabs never indulge in luxuries, but on occasion of some festi- 
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val, or on the arrival of a stranger. For a common guest, bread 
is baked, and served up with the ayesh; if the guest is of some 
consideration, coffee is prepared for him, and behatta, or ftita, 
or bread with melted butter. For a man of rank, a kid or lamb 
is killed. When this occurs, they boil the lamb with burgoul 
and camel’s milk, and serve it up in a large wooden dish, round 
the edge of which the meat is placed. A wooden bowl, con- 
taining the melted grease of the animal, is put and pressed down 
in the midst of the burgoul; and every morsel is dipped into 
the grease before it is swallowed. If a camel should be killed, 
(which rarely happens,) it is cut into large pieces ; some part is 
boiled, and its grease mixed with burgoul ; part is roasted, and, 
like the boiled, put upon the dish of burgoul. ‘The whole tribe 
then partakes of the delicious feast. Camel’s flesh is more 
esteemed in winter than in summer; and the she-camel more 
than the male. ‘The grease of the camel is kept in goat-skins, 
and used like butter. 

Throughout the desert there is a great sameness in the Be- 
douin dishes ; for they every where consist chiefly of flour and 
butter. In every province, however, different names are given 
to the same dish; thus what the Aenezes call ftita, the Arabs 
of Sinai denominate medjelleh, or, if milk be mixed with it, 
merekeda. 'The djereisha is a very common dish in the interior 
of the desert, boiled wheat which has been coarsely ground, and 
over which butter is poured; with the addition of milk it be- 
comes nekaa. The custom of telling the landlord to take away 
the meat for the women, is prevalent among the Sinai Arabs, 
although not known in Hedjaz. In such parts of the desert as 
are far distant from any cultivated districts, the consumption of 
corn is much less than in others. ‘Thus the Arabs on the 
eastern coast of the Red Sea, between Yembo and Akaba, use 
but little wheaten bread. It is the want of corn that obliges all 
Bedouins to keep up any intercourse with those who cultivate 
the soil; and it is a mistake to imagine that the Bedouins can 
ever be independent of the cultivators. The frontier villages 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, the towns of pre x Yembo, Mekka, 
and Dijidda, and the cultivated vallies of Hedjaz and Yemen, 
are frequented for provisions by all the Bedouins at a distance 
of ten or fifteen days from those points: there they sell their 
cattle, and take in return wheat, barley and clothes. It is only 
when circumstances force them, that Arabs content themselves 
with a diet of milk and meat alone. 
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Of camel’s milk, neither butter nor cheese is ever made ; it 
abounds among the Aenezes, The sheep and goats are milked 
every morning by the women before day-break ; the milk is 
shaken for about two hours in skins, and thus becomes butter ; 
and the buttermilk constitutes the chief beverage of the Arabs, 
and is much used in their dishes: it is generally (but not always) 
called leben, while fresh milk is distinguished by the term, halew. 

A lamb is sometimes roasted or baked in the earth; a hole 
being made for that purpose, heated and covered with stones. 
Many Bedouins have a custom of boiling certain herbs in but- 
ter, which is then poured off into the skins containing their pro- 
visions. This butter becomes strongly impregnated with the 
odour of those herbs, and is much liked by the Arabs. The 
herb shyh is often used in this manner; the herb baitherdn 
(a species of thyme) is commonly applied to this purpose in 


On their journeys, the Bedouins live almost wholly upon un- 
leavened bread baked in the ashes, and mixed with butter: this 
food they call kurs, ayesh, and kahkeh. 

I have elsewhere remarked that the Arabs of Kerek regard it 
as extremely shameful to sel] any butter. Among the Bedouins 
near Mekka to sell milk is considered as equally degrading, and the 
poorest Arab would not expose himself to the opprobrious nick- 
name of /ebbdn, or “ milkseller,” although, during the pilgrim- 
age, milk is excessively dear, It forms a curious exception to 
this rule, that the Beni Koreish, who esteem themselves the 
most noble race of Arabian Bedouins, freely sell their milk, 
with which Mekka is supplied from the tents of that tribe, gen- 
erally pitched about Djebel Arafat and Wady Muna. 

In Hedjaz the usual dish of the Arabs is Indian rice, mixed 
with lentils and without any bread ; this they find ciseaper than 
corn, and equally nutritious; but wherever dates grow, that ex- 
cellent fruit constitutes their chief diet. In Nedjd, Hedjaz, and 
Yemen, the Bedouins use butter to excess. hoever can af- 
ford such luxury, swallows every morning a large cupfull of but- 
ter before breakfast, and snuffs up as much into his nostrils (this 
is also a favourite practice among the people of Mekka) : all 
their food swims in butter. The continual motion and exercise 
in which they employ themselves strengthen their powers of di- 
gestion, and for be same reason, an Arab will live for months 
together upon the smallest allowance ; and then, if an opportu- 
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nity should offer, he will devour at one sitting the flesh of half 
a lamb without any injury to his health. 

In the interior of their deserts, the Bedouins never make any 
cheese; their butter is made of sheep’s or goats’ milk. I have 
never seen any butter made from the milk of camels, although 
I understood that this was sometimes the case on particular oc- 
casions of necessity ; many Arabs with whom I conversed had 
never tasted any. 

Throughout the desert when a sheep or goat is killed, the 
persons present often eat the liver and kidneys raw, adding to it 
a little salt. Some Arabs of Yemen are said to eat raw not 
only those parts, but likewise whole slices of flesh; thus re- 
sembling the Abyssinians and the Druses of Libanon, who fre- 
quently indulge in raw meat, the latter to my own certain know- 
ledge. The Asyr Arabs, and those south of them towards 
Yemen, eat horse flesh; but this is never used as food among 
the northern Bedouins. 

The Arabs are rather slovenly in their manner of eating; they 
thrust the whole hand into the dish before them, shape the bur- 
goul into balls as large as a hen’s egg, and thus swallow it. 
They wash their hands just before dinner, but seldom after ; 
being content to lick the grease off their fingers, and rub their 
hands upon the leather scabbards of their swords, or clean them 
with the roffe of the tent (as above mentioned). ‘The common 
hour of breakfast is about ten o’clock: dinner or supper is 
served at sunset. If there is plenty of pasture, camel’s milk is 
handed round after dinner. The Arabs eat heartily, and with 
much eagerness. The boiled dish set before them being always 
very hot, it requires some practice to avoid burning one’s fin- 
gers,and yet to keep pace with the voracious company. In- 
deed, during my first acquaintance with the Arabs, I seldom 
retired from a meal quite satisfied. Among the Arabs of the 
desert, as those of the towns, the disgusting custom of eructation 
after every meal is universal. This I observe, to correct a mis- 
representation of D’Arvieux. 

The women eat in the meharrem what is left of the men’s 
dinner: they seldom have the good fortune to taste any meat 
except the head, feet, and liver of the lambs. While the men 
of the camp resort to the tent in which a stranger is entertained, 
and participate in the supper, their women steal into the me- 
harrem of the hostess, to beg a foot, or some other trifling 
portion of the animal killed for the occasion. 
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Ill. Inpusrry. 


The chief specimens of Bedouin industry are the tanning of 
leather; the preparing of water-skins, the weaving of tents, 
sacks, cloaks, and abbas. The leather is tanned by means of 
pomegranate juice, or, (as more commonly over the whole 
desert) with the gharad or fruit of the Sant, or else with the 
bark of the Seyale, another mimosa species. ‘The women sew 
the water-skins which the men have tanned. They work in 
Hedjaz very neat neck-leathers for the camels, upon which their 
husbands ride; these are a kind of net-work, adorned with 
shells and leather tassels, called dawireh. The distaff is fre- 
quently seen in the hands of men all over the Hedjaz; and it 
seems strange that they should not regard this as derogating 
from their masculine dignity, while they disdainfully spurn at 
every other domestic employment. Among all the Bedouin 
tribes, goat’s hair constitutes the material of the coverings of tents, 
and of camel and provision bags. , 


TV. Weatta anp Property or tHe Bepourns. 


An Arab’s property consists almost wholly in his horses and 
camels. The profits arising from his butter enable him to pro- 
cure the necessary provisions of wheat and barley, and occa- 
sionally a new suit of clothes for his wife and daughters. His 
mare every spring produces a valuable colt, and by her means 
he may expect to enrich himself with booty. No Arab family 
can exist without one camel at least ; a man, who has but ten, 
is reckoned poor: thirty or forty place a man in easy circum- 
stances ; and he who possesses sixty, is rich. I do not, how- 
ever, make this statement as applicable to all Arabs: there are 
tribes originally poor, like the 4hl Dyebel Arabs; among whom, 
from the possession of ten camels, a man is reckoned wealthy. 
Some sheikhs of the Aenezes have as many as three hundred 
camels. ‘The sheikh who was my guide to Tedmor was reputed 
to have one hundred camels, between three and four hundred 
sheep and goats, two mares and one horse. The price of a 
camel varies according to the demands of the Hadj or Mekka 
caravans. The Hadj not having taken place for the last four 
years, a good Arab camel is now worth about ten pounds. | 
once inquired of an Arab in easy circumstances, what was the 
amount of his yearly expenditure ; and he said, that in ordinary 


years he consumed— 
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piastres. 

Four camel-loads of wheat . ; é . -° * 200 

Barley for his mare ° ; > ‘ ‘ 100 

Clothing for his women and children. : ‘ 200 

Luxuries, as coffee, kammerdin, debs,* tobacco, and 

half a dozen lambs ; é ‘ : - 200 
700 
about 35 or 40 pounds sterling. 

Among the Arabs, horses are not so numerous as might be 
supposed from the reports of several travellers, as well as of the 
country people in Syria, who indeed are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the Desert. During my visits to 
Aeneze encampments, I could seldom reckon more than one 
mare for six or seven tents. The Aenezes exclusively ride their 
mares, and sell the male colts to the peasants and town’s people 
of Syria and Baghdad. The Arabsof Ah! el Shemél have more 
horses than the Aenezes, but the breed is adulterated in some 
instances. 

Wealth, however, among the Arabs is extremely precarious, 
and the most rapid changes of fortune are daily experienced. 
The bold incursions of robbers, and sudden attacks of hostile 
parties, reduce, in a few days, the richest man to a state of beg- 

; and we may venture to say, that there are not many 
fathers of families who have escaped such disasters. ‘The de- 
tail hereafter given, of Bedouin wars and robberies, will explain 
this assertion. It may be almost said, that the Arabs are obliged 
to rob and pillage. Most families of the Aenezes are unable 
to defray the annual expenses from their profits on their cattle, 
and few Arabs would sell a camel to purchase provisions: he 
knows, from experience, that to continue long in a state of 
peace, diminishes the wealth of an individual; war and plunder 
therefore becomes necessary. The sheikh is obliged to lead 
his Arabs against the enemy, if there be one; if not, it can 
easily be contrived to make one. But it may be truly said, that 
wealth alone does not give a Bedouin any importance among 
his people. A poor man, if he be hospitable and liberal accor- 
ding to his means, always killing a lamb when a stranger arrives, 
giving coffee to all the guests present, holding his bag of tobacco 


* Kammerdin, dried apricot jelly from Damascus.—Debs, a sweet 
jelly made of grapes. 
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always ready to supply the pipes of his friends, and sharing what- 
ever booty he gets among his poor relations, sacrificing his last 
penny to honour his guest or relieve those who want, obtains in- 
finitely more consideration and influence among his tribe, than 
the bakheil, or avaricious and wealthy miser, who receives a 
guest with coldness, and lets his poor friends starve. As riches 
among this nation of robbers do not confer influence or power, 
so the wealthy person does not derive from them any more 
refined gratification than the poorest individual of the tribe may 
enjoy. The richest sheikh lives like the meanest of his Arabs: 
they both eat every day of the same dishes, and in the same 
quantity, and never partake of any luxury unless on the arrival of 
a stranger, when the host’s tent is open to all his friends. They 
both dress in the same kind of shabby gown and messhlakh. 
The chief pleasure in which the chief may indulge, is the pos- 
session of a swift mare, and the gratification of seeing his 
wife and daughters better dressed than the other females of the 
camp. 

Bankruptcy, in the usual acceptation of the word, is unknown 
among the Arabs. A Bedouin either loses his property by the 
enemy (it is then said of him wakhad heldle), or he expends it 
in profuse hospitality. In this latter case he is praised by the 
whole tribe; and as the generous Arab is most frequently en- 
dued with other nomadic virtues, he seldom fails to regain, by 
some lucky stroke, what he had so nobly lost. 

The only Bedouins that can be reckoned wealthy, are those 
whose tribes pasture their cattle in the open plains, which have 
been fertilized by the rains of winter. To them belong in- 
numerable herds of camels: the richest Bedouins of the southern 
plains are the Kahtan tribe, on the frontiers of Yemen. The 
father of a family is said to be poor among them, if he possess 
only forty camels; the usual stock in a family is from one 
hundred to two hundred. The tribes of poor Bedouins are ali 
those who occupy a mountainous territory, where the camels 
find less food, and are not so prolific. Thus the Bedouin in- 
habitants of that whole chain of mountains, that extend from 
Damascus across Arabia Petrea, and along the coast of the 
Red Sea, as far as Yemen, are all people of little property in 
cattle, while all the tribes of the eastern plains possess. great 
numbers. The account which I have already given of an Arab’s 
yearly expenses, must be understood only of a man above the 
common class; many respectable families spend only half that 
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sum. ‘To give a specimen of the means adopted by a poor 
Arab to gain his livelihood, and furnish his family with pro- 
visions, my journal of an expedition in the Sinai mountains may 
be consulted. Poor Bedouins come from thence to Cairo, 
bringing their camels loaded with coals. Such .a load, which 
requires the labour of one man for ten or fifteen days to collect, 
is sold at Cairo for about three dollars, after a journey of ten or 
eleven days. With these three dollars, the man then purchases 
half a load of wheat, some tobacco for himself, and a pair of 
shoes or handkerchief for his wife, and returns the same dis- 
tance to his tent; having been above five weeks employed, to- 
gether with his camel, in procuring this scanty supply for the 
family. On such occasion a Bedouin will gladly forfeit the only 
sensual pleasure he can enjoy on the road, (eating butter and 
smoking tobacco,) rather than return to his home without some 
small-present for his family, for the purchase of which he sacri- 
fices, if necessary, even his butter-skin and tobacco-pouch. 

Some Arab families pride themselves in having only herds of 
camels, without sheep or goats; but I never heard that there 
existed whole tribes without the latter. Those who have camels 
alone are mostly families of sheikhs ; and in case strangers ar- 
rive for whom a lamb is to be killed, then the Arabs usually 
bring one for that purpose to the sheikh’s tent. In some en- 
campments, the Arabs will not permit their sheikh to slaughter a 
lamb on any occasion, but furnish by turns the meat for his tent. 
The families, who have camels only are called ahel bel, in op- 
position to the ahel ghanem. 

But in the most desperate circumstances, without camels or 
sheep, a Bedouin is always too proud to show discontent, or 
much less to complain. He never begs assistance, but strives 
with all his might, either as a camel-driver, a shepherd, or a 
robber, to retrieve his lost property. Hope in the bounty of 
God, and a perfect resignation to his divine will, are deeply im- 
planted in the Arab’s breast ; but this resignation does not pa- 
ralyse his exertions so much as it does those of the Turks. I 
have heard Arabs reproach Turks for their apathy and stupidity, 
in ascribing to the will of God what was merely the result of 
their own faults or folly, quoting a proverb which says, “He 
bared his back to the stings of mosquitos, and then exclaimed, 
God has decreed that I should be stung.” The fortitude with 
which Bedouins endure evils of every kind is exemplary : in 
that respect they are as much superior to us as we exceed them 
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in our eager search after pleasing sensations and refined enjoy- 
ments. ise men have always thought that the amount of evil 
in this world was greater than that of pleasure ; it seems there- 
fore that he is more truly a philosopher who, although he knows 
but few refinements of pleasure, laughs at evil, than the man 
who sinks under adversity, and passes his happier moments in 
the pursuit of visionary enjoyments. 

he secret hopes and expectations of the Bedouin are much 
more limited than those of the Arab who dwells in a town. His 
chief desire during a state of poverty is to become so opulent 
that he may be enabled to slaughter a lamb on the arrival of 
every respectable guest at his tent, and in this act of hospitality 
to rival at least, if not to exceed, all the other Arabs of his tribe. 
If fortune grant him the accomplishment of this desire, he then 
looks out for a fine horse or dromedary, and good clothes for 
his females: these objects once attained, he feels no other wish 
but that of maintaining and increasing his reputation for bravery 
and hospitality. For this reason it may be safely affirmed that 
there are among Bedouins, an infinitely greater number of in- 
dividuals contented and happy with their lot, than among other 
Asiatics, whose happiness is almost always blighted by avarice, 
and the ambition of rising above their equals. 

The Bedouin is certainly unhappy when he feels himself so 
poor that he cannot entertain a guest according to his wish; he 
then looks with an envious eye upon his more fortunate veigh- 
bours ; he dreads the sneers of friends and of enemies, who re- 
gard him as unable to honour a stranger: but whenever he can 
contrive to display hospitality, he feels himself upon a footing 
of equality with the richest sheikh, towards whom he bears no 
envy on account of his more numerous flocks and herds, the 
possession of which does not procure to him any increase either 
of honours or enjoyments. 


V. Warrare anp Prepatory Excursions. 


The Arab tribes are in a state of almost perpetual war against 
each other ; it seldom happens that a tribe enjoys a moment of 
general peace with all his neighbours, yet the war between two 
tribes is scarcely ever of long duration; peace is easily made, 
but again broken upon the slightest pretence. The Arab war- 
fare is that of partisans; general battles are rarely fought: to 
surprise the enemy by a sudden attack, and to plunder a camp, 
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are chief objects of both parties. This is the reason why their 
wars are bloodless ; the enemy is generally attacked by superior 
numbers, and he gives way without fighting, in hopes of re- 
taliating on a weak encampment of the other party. The 
dreaded effects of “ blood-revenge,” which shall be hereafter 
noticed, prevent many sanguinary conflicts: thus two tribes 
may be at war for a whole year without the loss of more than 
thirty or forty men on each side. The Arabs, however, have 
evinced on some occasions great firmness and courage; but 
when they fight merely for plunder, they behave like cowards. 
I could adduce numerous instances of caravan-travellers and 
peasants putting to flight three times their number of Arabs who 
had attacked them: hence, throughout Syria, they are reckoned 
miserable cowards, and their contests with the peasants always 
prove them such ; but when the Arab faces his national enemy 
in open battle, when the fame and honour of his tribe are at 
stake, he frequently displays heroic valour; and we still find 
among them warriors whose names are celebrated all over the 
desert ; and the acts of bravery ascribed to them might seem 
fabulous, did we not recollect that the weapons of the Arabs 
allow full scope to personal prowess, and that in irregular skir- 
mishing the superior qualities of the horse give the rider in- 
calculable advantages over his enemies. ‘Thus we read in the 
history of Antar that this valiant slave, when mounted upon his 
mare Ghabara, killed with his lance, in a single battle, eight 
hundred men. However incredulous respecting the full amount 
of his statement, I may here be allowed to mention the name of 
a modern hero, whose praise is recorded in hundreds of poems, 
and whose feats in arms have been reported to me by many 
ocular witnesses. Gedoua Ibn Gheyan el Shamsy is known to 
have slain thirty of his enemies in one encounter; he prided 
himself in having never been put to flight, and the booty which he 
took was immense. But his friends alone benefited by this, for 
he himself continued always poor. His life at last was sacri- 
ficed to his valour. A war broke out in the year 1790, between 
the Ibn Fadhel and Ibn Esmeyr tribes, while most of the Aene- 
zes engaged themselves on one side or the other. After many 
partial encounters, the two sheikhs, each with about five thou- 
sand horsemen, met near JMezerib, a small town on the Hadj 
road, nearly fifty miles from Damascus, on the plain of Hauran, 
and both determined on a general battle that should terminate 
the war. The armies were drawn up in sight of each other, 
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and some slight skiimishing had commenced, when Gedoua (or, 
as the Bedouins in their dialect called him, Dyedoua) formed 
the generous resolution of sacrificing his life for the glory of his 
tribe. He rode up to Ibn Esmeyr, under whose banners the 
Shamsy then fought, took off his coat of mail, and his clothes to 
his shirt, and approaching the chief, kissed his beard, thereby 
indicating that he devoted his life to him. He then quitted the 
ranks of his friends, and, without any arms besides his sabre, 
drove his mare furiously against the enemy. His valour being 
well known to the troops of both parties, every one waited with 
anxious expectation the result of his enterprise. The strength 
of his arm soon opened a way among the hostile ranks; he 
penetrated to their standard, or merkeb, which was carried in 
the centre; felled to the ground the camel that bore it by a 
stroke on its thigh; then wheeled round, and had already re- 
gained the open space between the two armies, when he was 
killed by a shot from a metrds or foot-soldier.* His friends, 
who had seen the merkeb fall, rushed with a loud cheer upon 
their enemies, and completely routed them; above five hundred 
foot-soldiers having been slain on that day. Whenever the 
merkeb falls, the battle is considered as lost by the party to whom 
it had belonged. 

I have already mentioned, that the usual mode of warfare is 
to surprise by sudden attacks. ‘To effect this the Arabs some- 
times prepare an expedition against an enemy, whose tents are 
at a distance of ten or twenty days from their own. The Aene- 
zes are not unfrequently seen encamped in the Hauran, and 
making incursions into the territory of Mekka; or a party of 
the Dhofyr Arabs from the vicinity of Baghdad, plundering the 
Aeneze encampments near Damascus; or some of the Beni 
Sakr tribe from Djebel Belkaa, seeking for pillage in the pro- 
vince of Irak Arabi. Whenever they resolve to undertake a 
distant expedition, every horseman who is to be of the party, 
engages a friend to accompany him: this zammal, or com- 
panion, is mounted on a young and strong camel. The horse- 
man provides camel-bags, a stock of food, and water. He 
mounts behind the zammal, that his mare may not be fatigued 


* The metrds, or foot-soldiers, are armed with fire-locks; they 
crouch down in front between the lines of horsemen, and place heaps 
of stones before them, on which they rest their muskets, that they 
may take a more certain aim. 
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before the decisive moment arrives. When the ghazou, or 
flying detachments, approach the enemy, their chief generally 
appoints three meeting-places, were the zammals are to wait 
for the horsemen who push forward to the attack. The first 
meeting-place is seldom more than half an hour’s distance from 
the enemy’s camp, in a wddy (or valley), or behind a hill. If, 
at the appointed time, their party does not return to them, the 
zammals hasten to the second meeting-place, and halt there for 
a whole day in expectation of their friends; thence they proceed 
to the third station, where they are to remain three or four days ; 
this place being always at a long day’s distance from the object 
of attack, the enemy’s camp. If, after the expiration of that 
time, none of their people return, they hasten homewards as fast 
as possible. Should the expedition have proved successful in 
the taking of booty, the zammal is rewarded with a she-camel, 
even though his friend’s share should not amount to more than 
a single camel; but if the horsemen have been defeated, the 
zammal does not get any remuneration. It sometimes happens 
on distant expeditions, that all the horsemen are destroyed ; if 
they are repulsed, and cut off from the zammals, who have with 
them the food and water, they must perish in the barren plain, 
or submit to be stripped and plundered. 

Whenever an enemy comes from a distance to attack an en- 
campment, he does not trouble himself about the property that 
may be in tents, but drives away the horses and camels. If, on 
the contrary, the enemy’s camp is near, the conquerors take 
away the tents, and all that they contain. In such case, a 
courageous woman may recover one of her husband’s camels, 
if she run after the retiring enemy, and call out to their chief, 
“O noble chief, I beg my nourishment from God and from 
you !—we shall be starved!” If she can keep up with the troop 
for any length of time, the chief will think himself bound in 
honour to give her a camel from his own share of the booty. 

Whatever these Arabs take in a successful expedition, is 
shared according to previous agreement. Sometimes every 
horseman plunders for himself; at other times, an equal division 
is to be made. In the former case, whatever an Arab first 
touches with his lance is regarded as his sole property; thus, if 
a herd of camels be found, every one hastens to touch with his 
lance as many as he can before any other person, calling out as 
he touches each, “*O N ***, bear witness! O Z***, be- 
hold thou art mine.” The chief of the ghazou (not always the 
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sheikh of the camp, but some other respectable man of the tribe) 
generally stipulates for an extra portion of the booty; for in- 
stance, that all the male camels taken should be his, or one 
tenth of the plunder above his ordinary share. If a large party 
take but a comparatively small booty, the chief on his return as- 
sembles the men, and the cattle that they had taken, before his 
tent, and then says to his companions, one after another, “Go 
thou and take one ;” “and thou, go thou, and take one,” etc. 
When all have taken an equal share, should some few remain, 
which it would be difficult to divide among such numbers, the 
chief pronounces the word mdleha, (which I am unable to ex- 
plain, for it cannot here signify salted); on this signal, they all 
rush upon the remaining cattle, and whatever beast a man first 
seizes, he retains as his own property. 

The Aenezes never attack by night; this they regard as 
boag or treachery ; for, during the confusion of a nocturnal as- 
sault, the women’s apartment might be entered, and violence 
offered, which would iafallibly occasion much resistance from 
the men of the attacked camp, and probably end in a general 
massacre—a circumstance which the Arabs constantly endea- 
vour to avoid. An exception, however, must here be made; 
for the Shammar Arabs have a peculiar custom of attacking by 
night the enemy’s camp, when it happens to be situated near 
their own. If they can reach it unobserved, they suddenly 
knock down the principal tent-poles ; and whilst the surprised 
people are striving to disengage themselves from the tent-cover- 
ings which had fallen on them, the cattle are driven off by the 
assailants. This kind of attack they call beydt. 

But the female sex is respected even among the most invete- 
rate enemies, whenever a camp is plundered ; and neither men, 
women, nor slaves, are ever taken prisoners. If the Arabs, 
after their camp has been plundered, receive a reinforcement, 
or can rally, they pursue the enemy; and whatever they can 
recover of the plundered property is returned to its original 
owner. 

In the plundering of a camp, but few men are ever killed. 
As the camp is generally taken by surprise, defence would be 
useless against superior numbers; and an Arab never kills 
an unresisting foe, unless he has to avenge the blood of some 
relation. 

The Bedouins who live in mountainous districts have fewer 
camels and horses than those of the plains, and therefore can- 
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not make so many plundering expeditions into distant quarters, 
and are less warlike than the others. Mountain warfare is more- 
over liable to many difficulties and dangers unknown in the open 
country: plunder cannot be so easily carried off, and the re- 
cesses of the mountains are seldom well known to any but their 
own inhabitants. Still there are very few tribes who are ever 
in a state of perfect peace with all their neighbours; indeed, I 
cannot at present recollect that this was the case with any one 
among the numerous tribes that I knew. The Sinai tribes were 
in 1816 at peace with all the Arabs in their neighbourhood, ex- 
cept the Sowaraka, a tribe dwelling near Gaza and Hebron. 

I may here confirm what has been said respecting the martial 
spirit of the Bedouins; their cowardice when fighting for plun- 
der only ; and their bravery when they repel a public enemy. 
Of the last, they have given repeated proofs, during their wars 
with the Turks in Hedjaz, whom they defeated in every en- 
counter; for the great battle of Byssel, in January 1815, was 
merely gained by the stratagems of Mohammed Aly Pasha. In 
that action whole lines of Bedouins, tied by ropes fastened to 
each other’s legs, were found slaughtered, having sworn to their 
women at parting that they would never fly before a Turk. To 
adduce instances of personal valour among the Bedouins would 
be easy ; but such instances are not altogether conclusive as to 
the character of a whole nation. Whoever has known the Be- 
douins in their deserts, must be perfectly convinced that they 
are capable of acts displaying exalted courage, and of much 
more steadiness and cool perseverance, in cases of danger, than 
their enemies, the Turks. 

The most renowned warrior in the southern parts of Arabia 
was, during my residence in Hedjaz, Shahher, of the Kahtan 
tribe. He alone once routed a party of thirty horsemen be- 
longing to the Sherif Ghaleb, who had invaded the territory of 
his Arabs. Ghaleb, who was himself a man of considerable 
bravery, said on this occasion that “since the time of the Sword 
of God (this is one of Aly’s surnames), a stronger arm than 
Shahher’s had not been known in Arabia.” At another time, 
the Sherif Hamoud, governor of the Yemen coast, was repulsed 
with his escort of eighty mounted men by Shabher alone. 

The sheikh of Beni Shammar, in Mesopotamia, whose name 
is El Djerba, or, as he is otherwise entitled, Beney, has also 
obtained great celebrity for his courageous deeds. When the 
troops of the Pasha of Baghdad were defeated in 1809, by the 
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Rowalla Arabs, Beney, with his cousin Abou Fares, covered 
their retreat; and these two horsemen fought against a multitude 
of the enemy’s cavalry. In the desert, valour must alone be 
sought among the chiefs, who are generally as much dis- 
tinguished for bravery as for the influence which they possess. 

There is one circumstance that greatly favours the chance of 
a foreign general in his contests with the Bedouins.* They 
are but little accustomed to battles in which much blood is shed. 
When ten or fifteen men are killed in a skirmish, the circum- 
stance is remembered as an event of great importance for many 
years by both parties. If, therefore, in a battle with foreign 
troops several hundred are killed in the first onset, and if any 
of their principal men should be among the slain, the Bedouins 
become so disheartened, that they scarcely think of further re- 
sistance ; while a much greater loss on the side of their enemies 
could not make a similar impression on mercenary soldiers. 
But even the Arabs would only feel this impression at the be- 
ginning of a severe contest; and they would soon, no doubt, 
accustom themselves to bear greater Josses in support of their 
independence, than they usually soffer in their petty warfare 
about wells and pasture-grounds. Of this, the Asyr Arabs, who 
were principally opposed to Mohammed Aly in the battle of 
Byssel, afford a striking example. Having lost fifteen handred 
mea in that action (from which their chief Tamy escaped with 
only five men), they recovered sufficient strength to be able, 
about forty days after, to meet the Turkish soldiers in another 
battle, in their own territory, a battle less sanguinary, although 
better contested than the former; but it ended, after two days’ 
fighting, in the defeat and subsequent capture of Tamy. 

When two hostile parties of Bedouin cavalry meet, and per- 
ceive from afar, that they are equal in point of numbers, they 
halt opposite to each other out of the reach of musket-shot; and 
the ‘battle begins by skirmishes between two men. A liorse- 
tin leaves his party and gallops off towards the enemy, ex- 


claiming, ““O horsemen, ‘O horsemen, let such a one meet me!” 


* But this must not flatter him with the hope of reducing them to 
perfect subjection ; and if it-be asked what could induce a foreign 
chief to attempt such a conquest, the answer may be given in a 
qiidtation froin the letter of Abdallah Ibn Saoud, to the Grand-Sig- 
nor :—“*Envy does not spare even those whose dwellings are miser- 
able huts in ‘deserts, and upon barren hills.” 
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If the adversary for whom he calls be present, and not afraid 
to meet him in combat, he gallops forwards; if absent, his 
friends reply that he is not amongst them. The challenged 
horseman in his turn exclaims, “ And you upon the grey mare, 
who are you?” the other answers, “I am *** the son of * **.” 
Having thus become acquainted with each other, they begin to 
fight; none of the by-standers join in this combat; to do so 
would be reckoned a treacherous action; but if one of the com- 
batants should turn back, and fly towards his friends, the latter 
hasten to his assistance, and drive back the pursuer, who is in 
turn protected by his friends. After several of these partial 
combats between the best men of both parties, the whole corps 
join in promiscuous combat. If an Arab in battle should meet 
with a personal friend among the enemy’s ranks, he turns his 
mare to a different side, and cries out, “ Keep away? let not 
thy blood be upon me!” 

Should a horseman not be inclined to accept the challenge of 
an adversary, but choose to remain among the ranks of his 
friends, the challenger laughs at him with taunts and reproaches, 
and makes it known, as a boast, during the rest of his life, that 
such a one * * would not venture to meet such a one ** in 
battle. 

If the contest happen in a level country, the victorious party 
frequently pursue the fugitives for three, four, or five hours to- 
gether at full gallop; and instances are mentioned of a close 
pours for a whole day. This would not be possible with any 

ut the Bedouin breed of horses, and it is on this account that 
the Bedouin praises his mare, not so much for her swiftness as 
for her indefatigable strength. 

It is an universal law among the Arabs, that if, in time of war 
or in suspicious districts, one party meet another in the desert, 
without knowing whether it be friendly or hostile, those who 
think themselves the stronger should attack the other; and 
sometimes blood is shed before they ascertain that the parties 
are friends ; but this is not the case in the Wahaby dominions, 
where a strong party must pass a weak one without daring to 
molest it. 

The Bedouin mode of fighting is most ancient. The battles 
described in the two best heroic romances (the History of 
Antar, and that of the tribe of Beni Heldl) consisted prin- 
cipally in single combats, like those above mentioned. It is 
more congenial with the dispositions of Bedouins, who are al- 
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ways anxious to know by whom a man has been killed—a cir- 
cumstance which in a promiscuous attack cannot easily be 
ascertained. 


VI. Broop-Revence, or Tuar. 


The fundamental laws of blood-revenge are the same, and 
universal throughout the whole Arabian desert. The right to it 
exists every where within the khomse:* Arabian tribes re- 
siding in Beto parts have invariably carried this institution 
with them. We find it among the Libyan Bedouins, and all 
along the bank of the Nile, up to Sennar: wherever true 
Arabs are settled, there is a law, that for blood an atonement 
must be made by blood, or by a severe fine, if the family of 
the person slain or wounded will agree to such a commutation. 
They have rendered this independent of the public adminis- 
tration of justice, and have given the blood-revenge into the 
hands of the sufferer’s family or of his friends, persuaded 
that a judicial punishment would not satisfy a person who 
had been so seriously hurt and insulted in private, and to 
whom the law of nature gave the right of revenge. The system 
of the Arabs’ political corporation would prevent the arising of 
any public disorder from the retaliation between individuals ; 
every clan would stand forward in protection of any of its mem- 
bers unjustly persecuted ; and it seems, that in a rude state of 
society, whenever the security of the whole is not affected, each 
person has full right to retaliate an injury upon his neighbour. 
The Arab regards this blood-revenge as one of his most sacred 
rights, as well as duties ; no earthly consideration could induce 
him to relinquish it: and even among the degenerate and en- 
slaved race of Egyptian peasants, trembling under the iron rod 
of Mohammed Ali, a Fellah plunges his dagger into the breast 
of the man who has murdered his brother, although he knows, 
that his own life must be forfeited for the deed ; for that Pasha 
has endeavoured, by all the means in his power, to suppress 
every remaining spark of independent feeling among his subjects. 

The stronger and the more independent a tribe is, the more 
remote from cultivated provinces, and the wealthier its individ- 
uals, the less frequently are the rights of the Thar commuted into 
a fine. Great sheikhs, all over the Desert, regard it as a shame- 


ee 
_— 


* That is, within the fifth generation, 
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ful transaction to compromise in any degree for the blood of 
their relations ; but when the tribe is poor, and infected by the 
paltry spirit of neighbouring settlers in cultivated districts, the 
fine (or dye) is frequently accepted. ‘To give up the right of 
personal revenge as well as of this fine, is a matter of which 
they cannot even form any notion, and the Arabs have a pro- 
verbial saying, “ Were hell-fire to be my lot, I would not re- 
linquish the Thar.” 

he fine for blood varies in almost every tribe. Among the 
Beni Harb, in Hedjaz, it is eight hundred dollars. The same’ 
sum has been fixed by the Wahaby chief, following the rule 
prescribed in the time of Mohammed, when Abu Beker de- 
clared the price of a free man’s blood to be one hundred she- 
camels. Saoud has estimated every she-camel at eight dollars, 
and thus made it a sum of eight bundred dollars. He has 
done all in his power, to induce the Arabs throughout his do- 
minions to give up this long-established right of private revenge, 
and to accept the fine in its stead. But he has seldom been 
able to prevail over their ancient prejudices: and the Bedouins 
feel much ill-will towards him for his endeavours to abrogate a 
law, which they regard as sacred. 

Whenever an Arab has entered into a compromise with the 
family, to whom he owes blood, he addresses himself to his re- 
lations and friends, soliciting from them some contributions in 
sheep and lambs, that he may be enabled to make up the sum 
required. Among some tribes it is a custom, that contributions 
should be made, in proportionable shares, by all the individuals 
comprised within the khomse, and who are therefore liable them- 
selves to suffer from the blood-debt, in case no payment of an- 
other kind be accepted. But this is not a general rule; and the 
dammawy or homicide in many tribes must make up the sum 
himself, with his brothers and father only. 

But in those tribes where contributions are made, the Arabs 
evince great liberality, when the man who asks their assistance 
is liked by his people. Their gifts are so abundant from every 
quarter, that he is not only enabled to make up the sum re- 
quired, but is often enriched by the surplus; which, the debt 
being paid, remains with him as his own property. On such 
occasions, they likewise go about among their friends of foreign 
tribes soliciting assistance. This is seldom refused. A similar 
kindness is expected in cases of emergency ; and there is no 
circumstance in which the Bedouins more fully prove the af- 
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fection which they entertain for each other, as members of one 
great nation, than when they are thus called upon for their con- 
tributions. ‘They may indeed be considered, on such occasions, 
as partners belonging to one extensive company, in the gains 
and losses of which every individual is more or less interested. 

The same demand for assistance is made, whenever the cattle 
of an Arab has been driven off by the enemy. His friends 
never hesitate to contribute towards the reparation of his loss, 
although not always so liberally as in the cases mentioned above ; 
when, besides their friendship for the sufferer, they are impelled 
by a national feeling: for a tribe esteems itself honoured by 
enumerating among its individuals, men who have slain enemies, 
and are therefore supposed to be persons of valour. If the 
sheikh of a tribe should happen to lose his property, by the 
attack of an enemy, all his Arabs voluntarily hasten to his re- 
lief; and if he be a favourite, they soon reinstate him to the full 
amount of the cattle, which he had lost. 

When an atonement for blood is to be made among the Arabs 
of Sinai, the relations of the dammawy appoint a place of 
meeting with the family of the man who has been killed, that an 
arrangement may be settled; the killed man’s friends having 
consented to the meeting. At the time fixed, both parties re- 
pair to the place appointed, with their wives, children, and all 
other relations: there they pass several days in feasting, and 
every guest that arrives is treated with great hospitality. ‘Those, 
to whom the blood is due, then make their claims. As there 
does not exist any certain fine, or dye, among these Sinai Arabs 
(nor indeed among several other tribes), the sum at first de- 
manded is exorbitant; but all the persons in company immedi- 
ately agree in soliciting a diminution. For instance, a woman 
presents herself before the nearest relation of the deceased, and 
conjures him, by the head of his own infant child, to grant, for 
her sake, an sbatement of two or three dollars. A respectable 
sheikh then declares, that he will not eat any food, until an 
abatement of one camel shall have been made for his sake; and, 
in this manner, all who are present crowd about the man who 
claims the fine for blood, and who at first assumes a very lofty 
tone, but allows himself to be flattered into a es of gene- 
rosity, gradually remitting dollar after dollar, until a sum is at 
last mentioned which all parties agree in thinking a fair equi- 
valent: this is paid by instalments at monthly intervals, and al- 
ways punctually discharged. Among those Arabs, twenty or 
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thirty camels generally suffice to settle the business. They 
likewise give, on such occasions, in payment, some of the 
date-trees which abound in the vallies of Sinai occupied by 
Bedouins. 

It may be agreed perhaps to accept for the blood a fine com- 
paratively small; but in this case the debtor (that is, he who 
killed the man) must acknowledge, that himself and his family 
are hhasnai (or persons in a state of obligation) to the other’s 
representative: a declaration which gratifies the pride of one 
party, as much as it mortifies the other, and is therefore not 
often made, although it is not attended by any other conse- 
quence ; in fact it is merely a nominal obligation. If adopted, 
it remains for ever in the two families. The Omran and Hey- 
wat Arabs observe this custom. 

The Oulad Aly, a powerful Libyan tribe of Bedouins, in- 
habiting the desert between Fayoum and Alexandria, make it 
a rule never to receive the price of blood, unless the homicide, 
or one of his nearest kindred, should brave the danger of intro- 
ducing himself into the tent of the person slain, and then say to 
the relations, “‘Here I am, kill me, or accept the ransom.” ‘The 
nearest relation may do as he pleases, without incurring any 
blame ; for the stranger has voluntarily renounced the right of 
dakheil, which all the Libyan tribes hold as sacred as the Ara- 
bian. A man who gives himself up in this manner is called 
mestatheneb. If the enemy should meet him before he reaches 
his tent, an attack is almost always the result. If he enter the 
tent, a ransom is most commonly accepted; but instances to the 
contrary sometimes happen. 

The two tribes of Omran and Heywat act upon a rule, which 
forms an exception to the general Bedouin system of blood- 
revenge remaining within the “khomse.” When one of their 
people is killed by an unknown hand of a known tribe, they 
think themselves justified in retaliating upon any individual of 
that tribe, either innocent or guilty; and if the affair be com- 
promised, the whole tribe contribute to make up the dye, or 
fine, in proportion to the respective property of each tent. For 
this reason, the Arabs say, that “the Omran and Heywat strike 
i practice which is much dreaded by their ‘neigh- 

ours. 

Among several other tribes, the blood of those who fall by the 
unknown hand of a known tribe is demanded from the sheikh, 
who pays the fine, to which his Arabs contribute. This practice, 
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however, is not by any means general; and among the warlike 
tribes of the Eastern parts, whoever perishes by an unknown 
hand cannot be avenged by any legal proceedings; althongh the 
Bedouins say, that two tribes will never be on terms of sincere 
friendship, as long as they know that blood continues unavenged 
between them. 

The Arabs entertain such notions respecting the solemnity 
and sacredness of an oath, that when a man is even falsely sus- 
pected of having killed another, and the relations of the person 
slain tender to the accused an oath, by taking which he might 
free himself from the imputation, he sometimes agrees to pay 
the fine rather than swear. Whatever may be the consequences 
of taking an oath, it is considered as a permanent stain on the 
reputation of an Arab to have ever sworn a solemn oath. The 
formula, by which a charge of homicide is denied, I shall here 
set down :— 


“ By God! I have not pierced any skin, 
Nor rendered orphan any boy.” 


If a man be wounded in a scuffle, and should afterwards kill 
his antagonist, no allowance is made for the wound, but the full 


fine for killing a man is imposed, even though the slain person 
may have been the aggressor. Had not the man been killed, 
the wounded person would have received a considerable fine, 
as a recompense for the injury which he had suffered. 

Among the Arabs of Sinai, when a murder happens, the 
aggressor either flies, or endeavours to compromise the affair 
by paying a fine ; he therefore places himself under the pro- 
tection of some venerable men of his tribe. To this protection 
the friends of the deceased pay due respect during the space of 
thirty days. If, before the lapse of that time, he should not be 
able to effect an arrangement, he must fly, or expect that 
his life will be sacrificed to the deadly vengeance of his ene- 
mies. 

What I have already said of “slaughter,” (dhebahh, is appli- 
cable to all tribes of Bedovins. In their wars with each other 
they make a distinction between “blood” and “slaughter,” 
having recourse to the latter only in cases of considerable irrita- 
tion. It frequently happens, and especially among the mountain 
Arabs, (whose wars are always more sanguinary and inveterate 
than those among the inhabitants of plains, perhaps because less 
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frequent,) that one tribe puts to death all the males of their 
enemies whom they can possibly seize, without inquiring what 
number of their own people had been slaughtered by their ad- 
versaries. ‘These, of course, retaliate, whenever an opportunity 
offers. | 

The general slaughter, where no one ever asks, or ever grants 
quarter, is still in practice among the Red-Sea Arabs, those of 
Southern Syria, and of Sinai; but peace is usually soon conclud- 
ed and causes a cessation of the bloodshed. An Arab would be 
censured by his tribe, were he not to follow the general practice, 
or allow himself to be influenced by the dictates of humanity, 
should his companions resolve upon the slaughter. 1 believe 
that the cruel Israelitish slaughter of the captive kings (that is, 
Bedouin Sheikhs, for so the word emir, or malek, must be trans- 
lated,) may be traced to a similar custom prevalent in former 
times ; and the chiefs might have insisted upon a strict adhe- 
rence to the ancient usage, apprehending that a dereliction of it 
would tend to weaken the martial spirit of their nation, and ren- 
der them less respected among their neighbours. -Even now, 
Bedouins would be severely reproved by others for sparing the 
lives of individuals belonging to a tribe that would not shew 
mercy to them. 


HospirTa.iry. 


To be a Bedouin, is to be hospitable; his condition is so in- 
timately connected with hospitality that no circumstances, how- 
ever urgent or embarrassing, can ever palliate his neglect of that 
social virtue. It cannot, however, be denied, that in some in- 
stances their hospitality proceeds from vanity, and a desire of 
distinguishing themselves among their equals in the tribe. But 
if we could minutely examine the true motives of action in most 
men, we should find that virtue is seldom practised merely for 
its own sake, and that some secret accessory spring is often ne- 
cessary to prompt the heart ; charity, and the consciousness of 
our own frailty, thus teach us to respect even this secondary 
merit ; and we must value a person for his virtuous actions, 
were they even dictated by policy. Where all foreigners are 
so much disliked, as among the Bedouins, we cannot wonder 
that their hospitality should be principally exercised towards 
each other: but I should myself be guilty of ingratitude for 
many proofs of kindness and commiseration, bestowed on me in 
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the desert, were I to deny that the hospitality of Bedouins ex- 
tends to all classes, and is combined with a spirit of charity that 
eminently distinguishes those Arabs from their neighbours, the 
Turks : it is also better suited to the morals of a religion which 
they are taught to curse, than to the religion which they ac- 
knowledge. 

As the Turks possess very few good qualities, it would be 
unfair to deny that they are in acertain degree charitable, that is, 
they sometimes give food to hungry people; but even this 
branch of charity they do not extend so far as the Bedouins, 
and their favours are bestowed with so much ostentation that 
they lose half their merit. After an acquaintance of two or 
three days, a Turk will boast of the many unfortunate persons, 
whom he has clothed and fed, and the distribution of his alms 
in the feast of Ramadhan, when both law and fashion call upon 
him for charity ; and he offers a complete picture of the Pha- 
risee in the temple of Jerusalem. It must, however, be allowed, 
that charity towards the poor is more generally practised inall parts 
of the East than in Europe; while, on the other hand, an honest 
but unfortunate man, ashamed to beg,-yet wanting more than a 
scanty dish of rice, will probably find assistance in Europe sooner 
than in the East. Here, it seems to be the rich man’s pride 
that he should have a train about him—a train of needy persons 
whom he barely keeps from starving, while they go almost 
naked, or blazon in the town his wonderful generosity, when- 
ever he distributes among them some of his old tattered 
clothes. 

The influx of foreign manners, by which no nation has ever 
benefited, seems to be pernicious in its effect upon the Bedouins ; 
for they have lost much of their excellent qualities in those parts 
where they are exposed to the continual passage of strangers. 
Thus, on the pilgrim road, both of the Svrian and Egyptian 
caravan, little mercy is ever shown to hadjys in distress. The 
hospitality or assistance of the Bedouins in those placescan only be 
purchased by foreigners with money ; and the stories related by 
pilgrims, even if not exaggerated, would be sufficient to make 
the most impartial judge form a very bad opinion of Bedouins 
in general. This is also the case in Hedjaz, and principally be- 
tween Mekka and Medina, where the caravan-travellers have as 
little chance of obtaining any thing from the hospitality of the 
Bedouins on the road, as if they were among the treacherous 
inhabitants of the Nubian Desert. 
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Yet, even in those places, a helpless solitary traveller is sure 
of finding relief ; a the immense distance of space between 
Mekka and Damascus is often traversed by a poor single Syrian, 
who trusts altogether to Bedouin hospitality for the means of 
subsistence during his journey. Among such poor people, as 
Bedouins generally are, no stronger proof of hospitality can be 
given than to state, that, with very few exceptions, a hungry 
Bedouin will always divide his scanty meal with a still more 
hungry stranger, although he may not himself have the means 
of procuring a supply; nor will he ever let the stranger know 
how much he has sacrificed to his necessities. 

The instances recorded by ancient writers of Arabian hospi- 
tality, seem frequently to me much exaggerated, or to describe 
a foolish prodigality, which neither honours the heart nor the 
head of the donor. To alight from one’s horse, and bestow it 
upon a beggar who asks alms, and perhaps to give him also 
one’s clothes, is a kind of whimsical ostentatious profusion that 
partakes more of folly than of generosity. ‘This may be recog- 
nised in the late Mourad Bey of Egypt, loudly celebrated for 
munificence because, not happening to have any money about 
him, he gave to a beggar his poniard, mounted with jewels, and 
reckoned worth three thousand pounds. Similar acts generally 
answer their purpose in the East, where people’s minds are 
dazzled rather than convinced; but they as little answer the 
purpose of well-directed charity, as the bags of money which 
the miser deposits in a secret chamber. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that even now frequent in- 
stances occur among Bedouins, which evince hospitality carried 
to a pitch that might almost appear unnatural or affected, even 
to a generous European, but which is strictly consistent with the 
laws established in the desert; and I find the more pleasure in 
mentioning an anecdote on that subject, from its resemblance to 
a story related of Hatem el Tay, the most generous of ancient 
Arabs. Djerba, the present powerful sheikh of Beni Shammar 
in Mesopotamia, who is intimately connected in politics with the 
pashalic of Baghdad, was, many years ago, encamped in the 
province of Djebel Shammar, in the eastern desert, at a time 
when Arabia suffered most severely from dearth and famine. 
The cattle of himself and of his Arabs had already mostly 
perished from want of food, as no rain had fallen for a con- 
siderable time: at length there remained, of all the cattle, only 
two camels, which belonged to him. Under these circum- 
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stances, two respectable strangers alighted at his tent, and it 
was necessary to set a supper before them. No provisions of 
any kind were left in his own tent, nor could the tents of his 
Arabs furnish a morsel: dry roots and shrubs of the desert 
had for several days served as food to these people, and it was 
impossible to find either a goat or a lamb for the strangers’ enter- 
tainment. Djerba could not bear the thought of allowing his 
guests to pass the night without supper ; or that they should re- 
tire hungry to sleep. He therefore commanded that one of his 
two camels should be killed. To this his wife objected, alle- 
ging that their children were too weak to follow the camp next 
morning on foot, and that the camels were absolutely necessary 
for the removal of his own family and of some of his neigh- 
bours’ wives and children. “We are hungry, it is true,” said 
one of the guests, “ but we are convinced of the validity of your 
arguments ; and we shall trust to the mercy of God, for finding 
a supply of food somewhere to-morrow: yet,” added he, “shall 
we “ the cause that Djerba’s enemies should reproach him 
for allowing a guest to be hungry in bis tent?” This well-meant 
remark stung the noble-minded sheikb to the soul; he silently 
went out of the tent, laid hold on his mare, (the only treasure 
he possessed besides his camels,) and throwing her on the ground, 
was engaged in tying her feet that he might kill her for his 
guests, when he heard from afar the noise of approaching camels ; 
he paused, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing two camels 
arrive, loaded with rice, which had been sent to him as a pre- 
sent from the province of Kasym. Of this anecdote I cannot 
doubt the truth, having heard it related frequently by Arabs of 
provinces totally different. 

Whoever travels arnong Bedouins, whether rich or poor, and 
wishes to be on friendly terms with them, must imitate, as far as 
he can, their system of hospitality—yet without any appearance 
of prodigality, which would inspire his companions with a belief 
that he possessed immense wealth, and would render his pro- 
gress difficult, in proportion to their increasing demands of 
money. He must likewise condescend (if it can be called con- 
descension) to treat the Bedouins on terms of equality, and not 
with the haughtiness of a Turkish grandee, as travellers too 
frequently do. A Bedouin will be sociable, and prove himself 
a pleasant companion, without ever becoming insolent or im- 
pertinent, which is always the case with Syrians or Egyptians, 
whenever they are admitted to familiarity. That they may learn 
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respect, it is necessary to keep them at a proper distance; and 
they easily submit to this treatment, because they are not ac- 
customed to any other. But, in living with a Bedouin, his 
feelings must not be wounded ; he must be treated with friend- 
liness ; and in return he will seek for an opportunity of proving 
to you, that in his own desert he is a greater man than your- 
self. And why not treat kindly a man, who, if you were in the 
most abject and forlorn condition, would certainly treat you as 
a brother ? 

As a hint to travellers, | must here add, that letters of recom- 
mendation to independent Bedouin sheikhs are of very little use. 
Jf one of these sheikhs once promise to conduct a person in safety, 
he will keep his word, without considering how the traveller 
comes recommended to him ; and a letter of the strongest re- 
commendation, even if it were written by a Pasha (provided 
that the latter have no direct influence over the tribe), is but 
little regarded. ‘The more a stranger is recommended, the 
more he must pay, and the more insatiable becomes the sheikh. 
Therefore, a traveller will do well to go amongst Bedouins as a 
poor man, or else to pay for his passage through their country 
by dint of money, without foreign aid. 

Many tribes have the national reputation of being generous ; 
others are reckoned stingy. Among the latter is the Beni Harb, 
a considerable tribe in the Desert of Hedjaz. The great pro- 
fits which they derive from the Hadj caravans have perhaps 
rendered them parsimonious in proportion as they became more 
desirous of wealth. The same reputation of stinginess is attached 
to the Bedouins about Mekka, especially to the Koreysh, now a 
full tribe of from two to three hundred matchlocks. In the 
mountains of Sinai, stinginess is the reproach of a tribe called 
Oulad Sayd, a branch of the Sowaleha Arabs ; and their neigh- 
bours have a proverbial saying in rhyme, which advises a per- 
son thus—* Sleep alone, rather than among the Oulad Sayd.” 

Generous men belonging to these stigmatized tribes, have at 
least the advantage of rendering themselves easily conspicuous 
and distinguished amongst the rest; and therefore it is said by 
the Arabs, that generosity is principally found among tribes re- 
puted avaricious. 

The guest, who enters an encampment of the Nedjd Bedouins 
usually alights at the first tent on the right side of the spot where 
he entered the dowar, or circle of tents. If he should pass that 
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tent and go to another, the owner of the slighted tent would 
think himself affronted. 

After what has been related, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that among the Aenezes a guest is regarded as sacred; his per- 
son is protected, and a violation of hospitality, by the betraying 
of a guest, has not occurred within the memory of man. He 
who has a single protector in any one tribe, becomes the friend 
of all the tribes connected in amity with that. Life and pro- 
perty may with perfect security be entrusted to an Aeneze ; and 
wherever he goes, one may follow him; but his enemies be- 
come the enemies of the man whom he protects. The mes- 
sengers between Aleppo, Baghdad, and Basrah, are always 
Aenezes. They formerly accompanied English gentlemen, re- 
turning from India or going there, through the desert; and 
although some few instances have occurred, of travellers being 
plundered on the road by strange tribes, it is certain that their 
Aeneze guides, however importunate in their demands for 
money, faithfully observed the engagement which they had 
made. I here may state a fact from my own experience.—In 
June 1810, I set out from Aleppo with a sheikh of the Fedhdén: 
he had been plundered near Hamah by some Maualy Arabs, 
with whom the Aenezes were then at war. Most of his pro- 
perty, and the camels of his Arabs, having been restored through 
the influence of the mutsellim of Hamah, the sheikh continued 
his journey; but took fright on the Wahaby’s approach to Da- 
mascus, near which city his family was encamped ; he there- 
fore refused to accompany me as far as Tedmor, but gave me 
a single guide to conduct me among the ruins, and proceeded 

‘on his way towards the south. I feared, at that time, that the 

sheikh had betrayed me; but it soon appeared that the single 
guide was a sufficient protector in every respect. All the 
Arabs whom we met received me with hospitality ; and I re- 
turned with him across the desert to Jeroud, twelve hours dis- 
tant from Damascus. 

A guest, as well as the host himself, in an Arab tent, is 
liable to nocturnal depredation; certainly not from any individual 
of the host’s family, but from hardmys or netdls. Knowing, 
however, that such is the case, and jealous lest any circumstance 
should excite a suspicion of his own integrity, the host takes 
particular care of the stranger’s mare or camel; and if rich and 
generous, should a robbery occur, he indemnifies the stranger 
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for whatever loss he may sustain while under the protection of 
his hospitality. 

Strangers, who have not any friend or acquaintance in the 
camp, alight at the first tent that presents itself: whether the 
owner be at home or not, the wife or daughter immediately 
spreads a carpet, and prepares breakfast or dinner. If the 
stranger’s business requires a protracted stay, as for instance, if 
he wishes to cross the desert under protection of the tribe, the 
host, after the lapse of three days and four hours from the time 
of his arrival, asks, whether he means to honour him longer with 
his company. If the stranger declares his intention of pro- 
longing his visit, it is expected that he should assist his host in 
domestic matters, fetching water, milking the camel, feeding 
the horse, etc. Should he even decline this, he may remain, 
but will be censured by all the Arabs of the camp: he may, 
however, go to some other tent and declare himself there a 
guest. Thus every third or fourth day he may change hosts, 
until his business is finished, or he has reached his place of des- 
tination. ‘The Arabs of a tribe in Nedjd welcome a guest by 
pouring on his head a cup of melted butter. 


Vill. Femates. 


Among people who assign to their women exclusively all the 
duties and menial offices of the tent, it cannot be supposed that 
the female sex meets with great respect. Women are regarded 
as beings much inferior to men, and, although seldom treated 
with neglect or indifference, they are always taught to consider 
that their sole business is cooking and working. While a girl 
remains unmarried, she enjoys, as a virgin, much more respect 
than a married women ; for the fathers think it an honour, and a 
source of profit, to possess a virgin in the family. Once mar- 
ried, a Bedouin female becomes a mere servant, busily occupied 
the whole day, whilst her husband lies stretched out in his own 
apartment, comfortably smoking his pipe. This arrangement 
he a by saying, that his wife should work at home, as he 
undergoes so much fatigue on journies. Nothing distresses the 
Bedouin women so much as fetching water. ‘The tents are but 
seldom pitched very close to a well; and if this be only at half an 
hour’s distance from the camp, the Bedouins do not think it 
necessary that the water should be brought upon camels: and 
when asses are not to be procured, the women must carry the 
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water every evening on their backs in long water-skins ; and 
they are sometimes obliged to seek a second supply at the 
well.! 

Among the Arabs at Sinai and those of the Egyptian Sher- 
kieh, it is an established rule, that neither men nor boys should 
ever drive the cattle to pasture.2 This is the exclusive duty of 
the unmarried girls of the camp, who perform it by turns.° 
They set out before sunrise, three or four together, carrying 
some water and victuals with them, and they return late in the 
evening. Among other Bedouins, slaves or servants take the 
flocks to pasture. 

Thus early accustomed to such fatiguing duties, the Sinai 
women are as hardy as the men. I have seen those females 
running barefooted over sharp rocks where I, well shod, could 
with difficulty step along. During the whole day they continue 
exposed to the sun, carefully watching the sheep; for they are 
sure of being severely beaten by their father, should any be lost. If 
aman of their tribe passes by the pasturing ground, they offer to 
him some sheep’s milk, or share with him their scanty stock of 
water, as kindly as their parents would have treated him in 
their tent. On other occasions, the Bedouin women, seeing 2 
man pass on the road, sit down and turn their backs towards 
him ; nor will they ever receive any thing from the hands of a 
stranger (who is not a relation) into their own hands, unless 
some friends be present. I have frequently passed women on 
the road who asked for biscuit or flour to make bread ; this was 
set near them upon the ground, while their backs were turned 
towards us; and they took it up when we had retired a few 
paces. It has always appeared to me, that the more a tribe is 
connected with the inhabitants of towns, the stricter they are 
with respect to the seclusion of women. In the Mekka and 
Sinai mountains, a woman, if addressed by any stranger, will 
seldom return an answer: on the contrary, in the distant plains, 
I have freely conversed and joined in laugther with Aeneze, 
Harb, and Howeytat women. Their morals probably may be 


' Comp. Gen. 24: 13 sq.—Ep. 

2 Among the Sinai Arabs, a boy would feel himself insulted were 
any one to say, “Go and drive your father’s sheep to pasture ;” these 
words, in his opinion, would signify, “You are no better than a 
girl.” 

3 Comp. Gen. 29: 6 sq. Ex. 2: 16 sq.—Ep. 
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rated in an inverse proportion to the pains taken for preserving 
them. 

The respect which Bedouins bear to their mothers is much 
more exemplary, than that which they evince towards their 
fathers. 


TX. Sacaciry in Tracine Foorsters. 


Here I must offer some observations on a talent which the 
Bedouins possess, in common with the free Indians of America— 
the faculty of distinguishing footsteps, both of men and beasts, 
upon the ground. In the American woods the impression is 
made upon grass, in Arabia upon sand ; and in the examination 
of these impressions, the Americans and the Arabs are, perhaps, 
equally skilful. Although it may be said, that almost every 
Bedouin acquires, by practice, some knowledge in this art, yet 
a few only of the most enterprising and active men excel in it. 
The Arab, who has applied himself diligently to the study of 
footsteps, can generally ascertain, from inspecting the impres- 
sion, to what individual of his own, or fs neighbouring 


tribe, the footstep belongs; and therefore is able to’ judge 
whether it was a stranger who passed, or a friend. He like- 
wise knows, from the slightness or depth of the impression, 


whether the man who made it carried a load or not. From the 
strength or faintness of the trace he can also tell whether the 
man passed on the same day, or one day or two days before. 
From a certain regularity of intervals between the steps, a 
Bedouin can judge whether the man whose feet left the impres- 
sion was fatigued or not; as, after fatigue, the pace becomes 
more irregular, and the intervals unequal. Hence he can cal- 
culate the chance of overtaking a man. 

Besides all this, every Arab knows the printed footsteps of 
his own camels, and of those belonging to his immediate neigh- 
bours. He knows by the depth or slightness of the impression 
whether a camel was pasturing, and therefore not carrying any 
load, or mounted by one person only, or heavily loaded. If the 
marks of the two fore feet appear to he deeper in the sand than 
those of the hind feet, he concludes that the camel had a weak 
breast, and this serves him as a clue to ascertain the owner. In 
fact, a Bedouin, from the impressions of a camel’s or of his 
driver’s footsteps, draws so many conclusions, that he always 
learns something concerning the beast or its owner; and in some 
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cases this mode of acquiring knowledge appears almost super- 
natural. The Bedouin sagacity in this respect is wonderful, and 
becomes particularly useful in the pursuit of fugitives, or in 
searching after cattle. 

I have seen a man discover and trace the footsteps of his ca- 
mel in a sandy valley, where thousands of other footsteps crossed 
the road in every direction; and this person could tell the name 
of every one who had passed there in the course of that mor- 
ning. I myself found it often useful to know the impression 
made by the feet of my own companions and camels; as from 
circumstances which inevitably occur in the desert, travellers 
sometimes are separated from their friends. In passing through 
dangerous districts, the Bedouin guides will seldom permit a 
townsman or stranger to walk by the side of his camel. If he 
wears shoes, every Bedouin who passes will know by the im- 
pression that some townsman has travelled that way ; and if he 
walks barefooted, the mark of his step, less full than that of a 
Bedouin, immediately betrays the foot of a townsman, little ac- 
customed to walk. Jt is therefore to be apprehended, that the 
Bedouins, who regard every townsman as a rich man, might 
suppose him loaded with valuable property, and accordingly set 
out in pursuit of him. A keen Bedouin guide is constantly and 
exclusively occupied during his march in examining footsteps, 
and frequently alights from his camel to acquire certainty res- 
pecting their nature. 1 have known instances of camels being 
traced by their masters, during a distance of six days’ journies, 
to the dwelling of the man who had stolen them. 

Many secret transactions are brought to light by this know- 
ledge of the Athr, or ‘footsteps ;” and a Bedouin can scarcely 
hope to escape detection in any clandestine proceeding, as his 
passage is recorded upon the road in characters that every one 
of his Arabian neighbours can read. 


X. Horses. 


It is a general but erroneous opinion that Arabia is very rich 
in horses ; but the breed is limited to the extent of fertile pas- 
ture grounds in that country, and it is in such parts only that 
horses thrive, while those Bedouins who occupy districts of poor 
soil rarely possess any horses. It is found, accordingly, that 
the tribes most rich in horses are those who dwell in the com- 
paratively fertile plains of Mesopotamia, on the banks of the 
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river Euphrates, and in the Syrian plains. Horses can there 
feed for several of the spring months upon the green grass and 
herbs produced by the rains in the vallies and fertile grounds, 
and such food seems absolutely necessary for promoting the full 
growth and vigour of the horse. We find that in Nedjd horses 
are not nearly so numerous as in the countries before mentioned, 
and they become scarce in proportion as we proceed towards 
the south. 

Ia Hedjaz, especially in the mountainous regions of that coun- 
try, and thence on towards Yemen, but few horses are to be 
seen, and these few are imported from the north. ‘The Aeneze 
tribes on the frontiers of Syria have from eight to ten thousand 
horses ; and some smaller tribes roving about that neighbour- 
hood possess, probably, half as many. To the single tribe of 
Montefek Arabs, in the desert watered by the river Euphrates, 
between Baghdad and Basrah, we may assign at least eight 
thousand horses, and the tribes of Dhofyr and Beni Shammar 
are proportionably rich in those noble quadrupeds; while the 
province of Nedjd, Djebel Shammar, and Kasym, (that is from 
the vicinity of the Persian Gulf, as far as Medinah,) do not pos- 
sess above ten thousand. 

Among the great tribes on the Red Sea, between Akaba and 
Mekka, and to the south and south-east of Mekka as far as Ye- 
men, horses are very scarce, especially among those of the 
mountainous districts. In the eastern plain between Beishe and 
Nedjran, horses are rather more numerous. ‘The tribe of Kah- 
tan, residing in that quarter, is celebrated for its excellent studs ; 
and the same may be said of the Dowaser tribe. 

The settled inhabitants of Hedjaz and Yemen are not much 
in the habit of keeping horses; and I believe i may be stated 
as a moderate and fair calculation, that between five, and six 
thousand constitute the greatest number of horses in the country 
from Akaba or the north point of the Red Sea, southwards to 
the shores of the ocean near Hadramaut, comprising the great 
chain of mountains and the lower grounds on the west of it, to- 
wards the sea. ‘The great heat of the climate in Oman is reck- 
oned unfavourable to the breeding of horses, which are there 
still more scarce than in Yemen. When I affirm, therefore, 
that the aggregate number of horses in Arabia, (as bounded by 
the river Euphrates and by Syria,) does not exceed fifiy thou- 
sand, (a number much inferior to what the same extent of 
ground in any other part of Asia or in Europe would furnish,) 
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I am confident that my calculation is not by any means under 
the true estimate. 

In this part of the East, I know not any country that seems 
to abound more in horses than Mesopotamia; the tribes of 
Curdes and Bedouins in that quarter probably possess greater 
numbers than all the Arabian Bedouins together, for the rich- 
ness of the Mesopotamian pasture contributes materially to aug- 
ment the breed. 

The best pasturing places of Arabia not only produce the 
greatest number of horses, but likewise the finest and most se- 
lect race. The best Koheyls of the khomse are found in Nedjd, 
on the Euphrates, and in the Syrian deserts : while in the south- 
ern parts of Arabia, and particularly in Yemen, no good breed 
exists but those which have been imported from the north. The 
Bedouins of Hedjaz have but few horses, their main strength 
consisting in camel-riders and foot-soldiers, armed with match- 
locks only. In all the country from Mekka to Medinah, between 
the mountains and the sea, a distance of at least two hundred 
and sixty miles, I do not believe that two hundred horses could 
be found; and the same proportion of numbers may be remark- 
ed all along the Red Sea, from Yembo up to Akaba. 

The united armies of all the southern Wahaby chiefs who at- 
tacked Mohainmed Aly Pasha in the year 1815, at Byssel, con- 
sisting of twenty-five thousand men, had with them only five 
hundred horsemen, mostly belonging to Nedjd, and the follow- 
ers of Faisal, one of Saoud’s sons, who was present with the 
troops. 

Both the climate and pasture of Yemen are reckoned injuri- 
ous to the health of horses: many of them die from disease in 
that country, where they never thrive ; indeed, the race begins 
to fall off in the very first generation. ‘The Imam of Sana, and 
all the governors of Yemen, derive an annual supply of horses 
from Nedjd, and the inhabitants of the sea-coast receive consid- 
erable numbers by way of Sowakin from the countries border- 
ing on the Nile. The horses taken in 1810, by the Rowalla 
Arabs, from the defeated troops of the Pasha of Baghdad, were 
all sold by them to the horse-dealers of Nedjd, and by the latter 
to the Arabs of Yemen; who are not, it may be here observed, 
by any means so nice and fastidious in choosing blood horses, 
as their northern neighbours. During the government of the 
Wahaby chief, horses became more scarce every year among 
his Arabs. They were sold by their owners to foreign pur- 
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chasers, who took them to Yemen, Syria, and Basra; from 
which last-mentioned place the Indian market was supplied with 
Arabian horses, because they feared that Saoud or his succes- 
sor might have seized them; for it had become the custom, 
upon any slight pretext of disobedience or unlawful conduct, to 
confiscate a Bedouin’s mare as a forfeit to the public treasury. 
The possession of a mare, besides, imposed an obligation on the 
Bedouin of being in constant readiness to attend his chief dur- 
ing his wars ; therefore many Arabs preferred the alternative of 
being altogether without horses. 

In the district of Djebel Shammar, many encampments have 
been lately seen without a single horse, and it is well known 
that the Meteyr Arabs (between Medinah and Kasym) reduced 
the number of their horses, within a few years, from two thou- 
sand to twelve hundred. ‘The late Sherif of Mekka possessed 
an excellent stud of horses: the best stallions of Nedjd were 
taken to Mekka for sale, and it became a fashion among the 
Bedouin women going on a pilgrimage to Mekka, that they 
should bring their husbands’ stallions as presents to the Sherif, 
for which, however, they received in return, silk stuffs, ear-rings, 
and similar articles. 

From all that has come to my knowledge, on the very best 
authority, | have no hesitation in saying, that the finest race of 
Arabian blood horses may be found in Syria; and that of all 
the Syrian districts, the most excellent in this respect is the 
Hauran, where the horses may be purchased at first cost, and 
chosen among the camps of the Arabs themselves, who occupy 
the plains in spring time. The horses bought up at Basra for 
the Indian market are purchased at second hand from Bedouin 
dealers, and an Arab will rarely condescend to offer a good 
horse at a distant market without a certainty of selling it. True 
blood horses of the khomse, as I have been credibly informed, 
seldom find their way to Basra; and most of the horses pur- 
chased there for the indian market belong to the Montefyk 
Arabs, who are no! v: ry solicitous about giving a pure breed. 
It might perhaps be advisable for the great European powers to 
have persons properly qualified, employed in purchasing horses 
for them in Syria, as the best mode of crossing and ennobling 
their own studs. Damascus would be the best position for the 
establishment of such persons. I am induced to suspect that 
very few true Arabian horses, of the best breeds, and still less 
any of the first rate among them, have ever been imported into 
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England, although many horses of Syria, Barbary, and Egypt, 
have passed under the name of Arabs. 

The Bedouins are of opinion that an Egyptian mare coupled 
with a blood Arabian produces a good breed, much better than 
that of the indigenous Syrian mares, whose breed is not consid- 
ered of any value, even though crossed by the Koheyl. It would 
be erroneous to suppose, that the horses of the khomse, or the 
noble breed, are all of the most perfect or distinguished quality 
and beauty. Among the descendants of the famous horse 
Eclipse may be found mere hacks; thus I have seen many Ko- 
hey] that had little more to recommend them than their name, 
although the power of bearing considerable fatigue seems com- 
mon to all of the desert race. The fine horses, however, of 
the khomse are far more numerous than the common horses be- 
longing to the same breed ; but still, among those fine horses, 
there can be found only a few worthy of being entitled “ first 
rate,” in respect to size, bone, beauty, and action ; perhaps not 
above five or six among a whole tribe. It seems a fair and 
probable calculation to say, that the Syrian deserts do not fur- 
nish more than two hundred of that pre-eminent description, 
each of which may be estimated, in the desert itself, at from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds. Of these latter, 
I believe that very few, if any, have ever found their way to 
Europe, although it is through them alone that any successful 
attempt could be made to ennoble and improve the European 
race, while the horses usually exported are all of the second or 
third quality. 

The Hedjaz Bedouins are accustomed to purchase mares 
from the Egyptian pilgrim caravan, and the fillies produced be- 
tween these mares and good stallions they sell to the Arabs of 
Yemen. I never saw any geldings in the interior of the desert. 

In Egypt itself, on the borders of the Nile, there is not any 
breed of horses particularly distinguished. The finest of that 
country are produced in those districts where the best clover 
grows; which is in Upper Egypt, about Tahta, Akhmim, and 
Farshiout, and in Lower Egypt, in the territory of Menzaleb. 
Very few Arabian blood horses ever come to Egypt, a circum- 
stance not surprising, since their remarkable quality, the power 
of supporting fatigue, is but little requisite on the fertile borders 
of the Nile. 

The Egyptian horse is ugly and of a coarse make, resem- 
bling more a coach horse than a racer. His chief defects are, 
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clumsy legs and knees, a short and thick neck. The head is 
sometimes fine; but | never saw an Egyptian horse having 
handsome legs. 

They are not able to bear any considerable fatigue; but those 
that are well fed display much more brilliant ‘action than the 
Arabian horses: their impetuosity renders them particularly de- 
sirable for heavy cavalry, and it is from this quality of the horse 
ihat the Egyptian cavalry have always founded their claim to 
celebrity. In their first onset the Egyptian horses are much 
superior to the Arabian ; but when long marches become neces- 
sary, and the duties of light cavalry required, the Egyptians 
prove themselves infinitely less useful than the Koheyl. 

The Libyan Bedouins derive their supplies of horses from 
their own breeds, as well as from Egypt. In the interior of the 
desert, and towards Barbary, they are said to have preserved 
the ancient breeds of Arabian horses; but this is not the case 
in the vicinity of Egypt, where the peculiar races are as little 
distinguished as among the Egyptians. Like the Arabian Be- 
douins, those Libyans exclusively ride mares. 

Respecting the pedigrees of Arabian horses [ must here add, 
that in the interior of the desert the Bedouins never refer: to 
any among themselves; for they as well know the whole gene- 
alogy of their horses, as they do that of the owners. But when 
they take their horses to market at any town, such as Basra, 
Baghdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Medinah, or Mekka, they carry 
along with them a written pedigree, which they present to the 
purchaser ; and it is only on such occasions that a Bedouin is 
ever found to possess the written pedigree of his horse ; while, 
on the other hand, in the interior of the desert itself, he would 
laugh at being asked for the pedigree of his mare. ‘This may 
serve to correct an erroneous account, elsewhere given, on the 
subject of such pedigrees. 

ln Upper Egypt the Maazy and Heteym Arabs, occupying 
the desert between the Nile and the Red Sea, have preserved 
among them the breed of the khomse. As in Arabia, horses 
are possessed by them in partnership. They divide each horse 
into twenty-four shares, or kerat (according to the division of 
landed property in Egypt, which is always by kerats), and dif- 
ferent persons buy three, four, or eight kerats of the mare, and 
share proportionably in the benefits arising from the sale of the 
young breed. So little is known concerning the true breed of 
horses among the soldiers in Egypt, that when in the year 1812 
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Ibrahim Pasha’s troops took ten Koheyl horses belonging to 
Heteym, the soldiers sold them one to another, as if they had 
been common Egyptian horses ; while their former possessors 
valued them at least three times beyond that amount. 

For a hundred Spanish dollars a good cavalry horse may, at 
any time, be purchased in Egypt. The highest price paid for 
an Egyptian horse is three hundred dollars ; but for this horse a 
Bedouin would not give fifty dollars. ‘The Mamelouks former- 
ly esteemed the Kohey] of the desert, and expended consider- 
able sums in propagating their breed in Egypt. The present 
masters of this country have vot the same passion for fine horses 
as their predecessors ; who, in many respects, had adopted Arab 
notions, and had made it a fashion among them to acquire a 
competent knowledge of horses, and to keep their stables upon 
a most extravagant establishment. 

Here may be added to the names of Arabian breeds already 
mentioned :— 

El Thamerye, of the Kohey] race. 

El Nezahhy, a breed of the Hadaba. Some tribes reckon 
the Nezakhy stallions among the number of blood horses. 

The Manekye and Djolfe are not considered as belonging 
to the khomse by the Arabs of Nedjd. 

The Hadaba and Dahma breeds are much esteemed in Nedjd. 

The horses of the Messenna breed (of the Koheyl race) are 
never used in Nedjd as stallions. 

The Bedouins use all the horses of the khomse exclusively as 
stallions. The first horse produced by a mare belonging to a 
race not comprehended within the khomse, would, notwithstand- 
ing its beauty, and perhaps superior qualities, never be employ- 
ed as a breeder. The favourite mare of Saoud, the Wahaby 
chief, which he constantly rode on his expeditions, and whose 
name, Keraye, became famous all over Arabia, brought forth a 
horse of uncommon beauty and excellence. The mare, how- 
ever, not being of the khomse, Saoud would not permit his peo- 
ple to use that fine horse as a stallion; and not knowing what to 
do with it, as Bedouins never ride horses, he sent it as a present 
to the Sherif. The mare, Keraye, had been purchased by 
Saoud from a Bedouin of the Kahtan Arabs for fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

A troop of Druses on horseback attacked, in the summer of 
1815, a party of Bedouins in Hauran, and drove them into their 
encampment, where they were in turn assailed by a superior 
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force, and all killed except one man, who fled. He was pur- 
sued by several of the best mounted Bedouins ; but his mare, 
although fatigued, continued her speed for several hours, and 
could not be overtaken. Before his pursuers gave up the chase 
they cried out to him, promising quarter and safe conduct, and 
begging that he would allow them to kiss the forehead of his 
excellent mare. Upon his refusal, they desisted from pursuing, 
and, blessing the generous creature, they exclaimed, addressing 
her owner, “Go and wash the feet of your mare, and drink up 
the water.” This expression is used by the Bedouins to show 
their great love for such mares, and their sense of the services 
which they have rendered. 

The Bedouins in general do not allow their mares to breed 
until they have completed their fifth year ; but the poorer clas- 
ses, who are eager for the profits arising from the sale of foals, 
sometimes wait no longer than the completion of the fourth year. 

The price paid in Nedjd, when a stallion is occasionally hired, 
merely for the purpose of breeding, is one Spanish dollar ; but 


the owner of the horse is entitled to decline the acceptance of 
this dollar as payment: if he think fit, he may wait until the 
mare brings forth. Should she produce a filly, he may claim a 
she-camel of one year ; if the offspring prove male, he takes, in 


like manner, a young he-camel, as payment for the use of his 
stallion. 

The Bedouins never allow a horse, at the momentof its birth, 
to fall upon the ground: they receive it in their arms, and so 
cherish it for several hours, occupied in washing and stretching 
its tender limbs, and caressing it as they would a baby. After 
this they place it on the ground, and watch its feeble steps with 
particular attention, prognosticating from that time the excel- 
lencies or defects of their future companion. 

In Nedjd, the people feed their horses regularly upon dates. 
At Derayeh, and in the country of El] Hassa, dates are mixed 
with the birsim, or dried clover, and given to them as food. 
Barley, however, is the most usual provender throughout all 
parts of Arabia. The wealthy inhabitants of Nedjd frequent 
give flesh to their horses, raw as well as boiled, together with all 
the fragments of their own meals. I know a man at Hamah, 
in Syria, who assured me that he had often given to his horses 
roasted meat before the commencement of a fatiguing journey, 
that they might be the better able to endure it. ‘The same per- 
son also related to me, that fearing lest the governor of the town 
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should take a liking to his favourite horse, he fed it for a fort- 
night exclusively upon roasted pork, which excited its spirit and 
mettle to such a height, that it became absolutely unmanage- 
able, and could be no longer an object of desire to the governor. 

J have seen vicious horses in Egypt cured of the habit of bit- 
ing, by presenting to them, while in the act of doing so, a leg of 
mutton just taken from the fire: the pain which a horse feels in 
biting through the hot meat causes it, after a few lessons, to aban- 
don the vicious habit. Egyptian horses are much less gentle in 
their temper than the Arabian; they are often vicious—the 
Arabians scarcely ever—and require to be constantly tied, while 
the Arab horses wander freely and quietly about the camps like 
camels. Egyptian grooms are celebrated all over the East for 
their treatment of horses; insomuch that the Pashas and gran- 
dees throughout Asiatic Turkey make it a rule to have always a 
couple of them in their service. ‘They curry the horse three or 
four times a day, and devote so much of their time and trouble 
to it, that it is usual in all parts of Egypt to have as many grooms 
as horses in the stable, each groom having the peculiar charge 
of one horse only. 

The Wahaby chief, who possesses, indisputably, the finest 
stud of borses in the whole East, never allows his mares to be 
mounted until they have completed their fourth year. The 
common Bedouins, however, frequently ride them even before 
we have attained their third year. 

t has been forbidden by the Wahaby chief, that his Arabs 
should sell one third of a mare, as frequently is practised by the 
Northern Aenezes. He alleges, that this custom often leads to 
unlawful and cheating tricks: but he permits the selling of one 
half of the mare. 

During the whole year, the Arabs keep their horses in the 
open air; I never saw one even in the rainy season tied up un- 
der the tent of its owner, as may frequently be observed among 
the Turkmans. The Arab horse, like its master, is accustomed 
to the inclemency of all seasons, and, with very little attention 
to its health, is seldom ill. The Arabs never clean or rub their 
horses, but are careful in walking them gently whenever they 
returo afier a ride. From the time that a colt is first mounted, 
(which is after its second year,) the saddle is but seldom taken 
off its back ; in winter time a sackcloth is thrown over the sad- 
dle, in summer the horse stands exposed to the mid-day sun. 
Those Arabs who have no saddles, ride vpon a stuffed sheep- 
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skin, and without stirrups; they all ride without bridles, guid- 
ing the horse with a halter. This will not astonish the . 
pean reader, when he learns that the Bedouin horse is extreme- 
ly good tempered, without any viciousness, and more the friend 
than the slave of his rider. ‘The Arabs do not practise the 
game of the djerid, which often ruins the Turks’ horses before 
they acquire perfect strength. The Arabs indeed are unac- 
quainted with the Turkish mode of horsemanship, and those 
evolutions of which the Osmanlys are so vain. But their hab- 
its of riding without stirrups or bridle, of throwing the heavy 
lance in full gallop, and of balancing themselves, from early in- 
fancy, upon the bare back of a trotting camel, give to the Be- 
dowin a more firm seat on his horse than the Osmanly can 
boast, although the latter may ride more gracefully. 

The Arabs are ignorant of those frauds by which an Euro- 
pean jockey deceives a purchaser; one may take a horse on 
their word, at first sight or trial, without any risk of being cheat- 
ed; but few of them know how to ascertain a horse’s age by 
its teeth. I once looked into the mouth of a mare, whose own- 
er and many other Arabs were present: at first it was appre- 
hended that I was practising some secret charm ; and when the 
owner heard that by such inspection the mare’s age might be 
ascertained, he seemed astonished, and wished that I should tei! 
his own age by an examination of his teeth. 

The Arabs believe that some horses are predestined to evil 
accidents ; and, like the Osmanlys, they think that the owners 
of other horses must, sooner or later, experience certain mis- 
fortunes, which are indicated by particular marks on the hor- 
ses’ bodies. Thus, if a mare has a star on the right side of the 
neck, they believe that she is destined to be killed by a lance; 
if the star be on one of the shank-bones, the owner’s wife, they 
think, will prove unfaithful to her husband, and the orthodoxy 
of the latter as a Muselmn is liable to suspicion. There are 
above twenty evil marks of this kind, which have, at all events, 
the bad effect of depreciating the horse’s value by two thirds or 
more. 

The Arabs do not mark their horses, as some imagine ; but 
the hot iron, which they frequently apply in curing a disease, 
leaves an impression on the skin that appears like an intended 
mark. 
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XI. Camets. 


Between the races of camels in the northern and southern 
ceuntries, there is a considerable difference. In Syria and 
Mesopotamia they are covered by thick hair, and in general at- 
tain to a much greater size than in Hedjaz, where they have 
very little wool. ‘The Nubian camel bas short hair like a deer, 
as likewise the Nubian sheep, which prevents the Bedonins of 
that country from living under tents, (fabricated in Arabia from 
goat’s and camel’s hair), they are therefore obliged to construct 
portable buts made of mats and reeds; the Arabian camels 
are generally brown: many black camels are seen also.among 
them. The further we aggrenel the south in Egypt, the light- 
er becomes the colour. ‘Towards Nubia the camels are mostly 
white, and I never saw a black one in that country. 

The largest camels are those from Anadolia, of the Turk- 
man breed: the smallest that have seen are those from Ye- 
men. Inthe eastern desert the camels reputed best for car- 
riage are those of the Beni Tay, in Mesopotamia, near the riv- 
er Euphrates. In mountainous countries camels are certainly 
scarce ; but itis an erroneous opinion to think that camels are 
not capable of ascending hills. Thus in Hedjaz their numbers are 
very limited, because pasture is scanty. The country most rich 
and abundant in camels, is undoubtedly Nedjd, entitled on that ac- 
count Om el Bel, or “ The mother of camels.” It furnishes Syria, 
Hedjaz, and Yemen with camels, which in those countries are 
worth double the price paid originally for them in Nedjd. Du- 
ring my residence in Hedjaz, a good camel was there estimat- 
ed at the price of sixty dollars; and such was the want of pas- 
turage and scarcity of provisions, that within three years, upon 
a moderate calculation, there died thirty thousand camels be- 
longing to the Pasha of Egypt, at that time commanding in 
Hedjaz. 

The Turkmans and Kurds from Anadolia purchase, every 
year, eight or ten thousand camels in the Syrian deserts, of 
which the greater number are brought there by dealers from 
Nedjd. They use them in propagating the breed of Turkman 
camels called Maya. 

No country in the east is so remarkable for the rapid propa- 
gation of camels as Nedjd, during years of fertility. The 
Nedjd camels are likewise less susceptible of epidemic diseases 
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(and especialty the Djam, which is much dreaded in various 
quarters of the desert), than any others; and on that account 
principally they are preferred by the Bedouins, who from the 
most distant parts of Arabia repair to Nedjd that they may re- 
new their flocks. 

Among the Bedouins, female camels are always more es- 
teemed and dearer than the males. In Syria and Egypt, on the 
contrary, where the camels are chiefly wanted for their strength 
in bearing heavy loads, the males are most valued. ‘The peo- 
ple who inhabit the towns and villages of Nedjd ride only she- 
camels on their journies, because these support thirst better 
than the males; but the Bedouins generally prefer he-camels 
for riding. The common load of an Arabian camel is from 
four to five hundred pounds upon a short journey, and from 
three to four hundred pounds on a journey of considerable dis- 
tance. The camels employed between Djidda and Tayf in 
the year 1814, or 1515, for carrying provisions to Mohammed 
Aly, had loads not exceeding two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The well-fed and well-watered Egyptian camels are equal in 
strength to the Anadolian ; those of the largest size at Cairo will 
carry three bales of coffee, or fifteen hundred weight, from the 
town tothe water side, about three miles distant. From Cairo 
to Suez, the same camels will carry ten hundred weight; and 
that space is a journey of three days. The longer the 
journey to be undertaken, and the fewer wells to be found on 
the way, the lighter are the loads. "The Darfur camels are dis- 
tinguished for their size and great strength in bearing fatigue 
under heavy loads; in this latter quality they surpass all the 
camels of North-Eastern Africa. ‘Those which accompany the 
Darfur caravan to Egypt, are seldom loaded with more than 
four quintals. The Seonar camels generally carry three and 
a half, and are not equal in size to those of Darfur. 

The capability of bearing thirst varies considerably among 
the different races of camels. The Anadolian, accustomed to 
cold climates, and countries copiously watered on all sides, 
must, every second day, have its supply of water; and if this 
be withheld in summer-time unti) the third day, on a journey, 
the camel often sinks under the privation. During the winter, 
in Syrian latitudes and in the Northern Arabian desert, camels 
very seldom drink unless when on a journey ; the first succu- 
lent herbs sufficiently moisten their stomachs at that season of 
the year. In summer-time the Nedjd camel must be watered 
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on the evening of every fourth day ; a longer exposure to thirst 
on a journey would probably be fatal to bim. 

I believe that all over Arabia four whole days constitute the 
utmost extent to which camels can stretch their capability of 
enduring thirst in summer ; nor is it necessary that they should 
be compelled to thirst longer, for there is no territory in the 
rout of any traveller crossing Arabia where wells are farther dis- 
tant than a journey of three entire days, or three and a half. 
In case of absolute necessity, an Arabian camel might perhaps go 
five days without drinking, but the traveller must never reckon 
upon such an extraordinary circumstance ; and after the cam- 
el has gone three whole days without water, it shows manifest 
signs of great distress. 

The indigenous Egyptian camels are less qualified to endure 
fatigue than any others that I know: being from their birth 
well watered and fed on the fertile banks of the river Nile, they 
are but little accustomed to journies in the desert of any consid- 
erable length ; and during the pilgrims’ march to Mekka, sev- 
eral of them daily perish. There are not, of any race, camels 
that bear thirst more patiently than those of Darfur. ‘The car- 
avans coming from that country to Egypt, must travel nine or 
ten days’ journies on a rout which does not furnish any water ; 
and over this extent of ground they often pass during the heats 
of summer. It is true that many of the camels die upon the 
road, and no merchant undertakes such an expedition without a 
couple of spare camels in reserve; but the greater number 
reach Egypt. There is not the slightest probability that an 
Arabian camel could ever perform such a journey, and still 
less a Syrian or Egyptian. ‘The camels in most parts of Africa 
are more hardy than the Arabian. 

Although I have often heard anecdotes related of Arabs who 
on their long journies were frequently reduced to the utmost 
distress by want of water, yet I never understood that a camel 
had been slaughtered for the sake of finding a supply in its 
stomach. Without absolutely denying the possibility of such a 
circumstance, I do not hesitate to affirm that it can have occur- 
red but very seldom; indeed the last stage of thirst renders a 
traveller so unwilling and unable to support the exertion of 
walking, that he continues his journey on the back of his camel 
in hopes of finding water, rather than expose himself to certain 
destruction by killing the serviceable creature. I have fre- 
quently seen camels slaughtered, but never discovered in the 
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stomachs of any, except those which had been watered on the 
same day, a copious supply of water. The Darfur caravans 
are often reduced to incredible sufferings by want of water ; 

et they never have resorted to the expedient above mentioned. 
it may perhaps be practised in other parts of Africa, but it 
seems unknown in Arabia; nor have I ever heard, either in 
Arabia or Nubia, that camel’s urine mixed with water was used 
to allay the creature’s thirst in cases of extreme distress. 

What is called in Egypt and Africa hedjein, and in Arabia 
deloul, (both terms signifying the camels trained for riding,) 
is in fact the same race with the heavy carrying beast, distin- 
guished from the latter only as a hunter is from a coach-horse. 
Whenever an Arab perceives in one of his young camels any 
indication of its being smal] and extremely active, he trains, it 
for the purposes of riding: and:if it be a female, he takes care 
to match her with a fine well-bred male. For the temporary 
use of a male camel on such occasions the price is one dollar, 
among the Arabian Bedouins; being the same price that is 
paid for the similar services of a hired stallion. ‘The breeds 
which 1 have mentioned are those of heavy transport camels, 
as well as the lighter kind destined for the saddle. 

In Arabia, the best camels for riding, those of the most swift 
and easy trot, are said to be in the province of Oman. The 
deloul el Omédny, is celebrated in all the songs of the Arabs. 
While I was at Djidda, Mohammed Aly Pasha received two of 
those camels as a present from the Imam of Maskat ; they were 
sent by sea. In their appearance it would not perhaps have 
been easy to distinguish them from other Arabian camels ; their 
legs, however, were somewhat more straight and slender ; but 
there was in their eyes a noble expression, and something in 
the whole deportment, by which, among all animals, the gener- 
ous may be distinguished from the common breed. Of other 
delouls in Arabia, the breeds most esteemed are those belonging 
to the tribes of Howeytat, of Sebaa (an Aeneze family), and 
of Sherarat. In North-Eastern Africa, where the deloul is 
called Aedjein, the Sennér breed and that of the Nubian Be- 
douins are much preferred to any others for riding. The Dar- 
fur camels are by much too heavy to be used as hedjeins for 
the purposes of saddle-riding. 

The good Nubian hedjeins are so very docile, and have so 
swift and pleasant an alk that they supply the want of horses 
better than any other camels; most of them are whitish. In 
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swiftness they surpass any of the various camels that I have 
seen throughour those parts of the east. 
The name oshdéry (implying a camel that travels in one day 
a ten days’ journey) is known in Egypt and Nubia, where in- 
credible stories are related concerning a race of camels that 
were accustomed to perform very wonderful expeditions. | 
have reason to doubt whether they ever existed but in the im- 
agination of fanciful Bedouins. Were I to repeat the tales of 
Arabian and Nubian Bedouins on this subject, the circumstan- 
ces would appear similar to those which too credulous travellers 
report of the Barbary camels, or a particular breed of them ; 
circumstances which I shall never believe until they can be as- 
certained beyond doubt, and proved to be facts. An Ababde 
Bedouin told me once, at Assouan, that his grandfather went on 
some occasion from that place in one day to Siout, a journey of 
at least two hundred and fifty miles ; and that the camel which 
had performed such an expedition, was not in the slightest de- 
gree fatigued. ButI never could positively ascertain an in- 
stance of greater swiftness than what I shall immediately mention, 
and am persuaded that very few camels in Egypt or Nubia are 
= of such an exertion. 
he greatest performance of a hedjein that ever came to my 
knowledge, satisfactorily ascertained on credible authority, is 


that of a camel belonging to a Mamelouk a of Esne, in Up- 


per Egypt, which he had purchased from a Bisharein chief for 
one hundred and fifty Spanish dollars. ‘This camel was to go 
for a wager, in one day between sun-rise and sun-set, from Esne 
to Genne and back again, the whole distance being equal to a 
space of one hundred and thirty miles. It arrived about four 
o’clock in the afternoon at a village sixteen miles distant from 
Esne, where its strength failed, after having travelled about one 
hundred and fifteen miles in eleven hours, and twice passed 
over the Nile in a ferry-boat ; this passage across the river re- 
quiring at least twenty minutes. A good English trotting mare 
could do the same, or perhaps more, but probably not in such 
a warm climate as that of Egypt. Without somuch forced ex- 
ertion, that camel would probably have gone a distance of one 
hundred and eighty or even two hundred miles within the space 
of twenty-four hours; which, according to the slow rate of 
caravan-travelling, might be reckoned as equivalent to ten days’ 
journies; therefore, the boast above mentioned, of performing 
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a journey of ten days in one day may not appear altogether ex- 
travagant. 

But it would be absurd to suppose any beast capable of run- 
ning ten times, for an entire day, as a man could go on foot du- 
ring the same space of time ; and the swiftness of a camel never 
approaches, for short distances, even to that of a common horse. 
The gallop of a camel (which is not that quadruped’s natural 
pace) it can never sustain above half an hour, and its forced ex- 
ertion in galloping never produces a degree of speed equal to 
that of an ordinary horse. The forced trot of a camel is not so 
contrary to his nature, and he will support it for several hours 
without evincing many symptomsof being distressed. But even 
of that forced trot | must here remark, that it is much less ex- 
peditious than the same pace of a moderately good horse, and 
I believe that the rate of twelve miles an hour is the utmost de- 
gree of celerity in trotting that the very best hedjein can accom- 
plish ; it may perhaps gallop at fullest speed eight or even nine 
miles in half an hour, but it cannot support so violent an exer- 
tion for any longer time. 

It is not, therefore, by extreme celerity that the hedjeins or 
delouls are distinguished, however surprising may be the stories 
related on that subject, both in Europe and in the East. But 
they are perhaps unequalled by any quadrupeds for the ease 
with which they carry their rider during an uninterrupted jour- 
ney of several days and nights, when they are allowed to perse- 
vere in their own favourite pace, which is a kind of gentle and 
easy amble, at the rate of about five miles or five miles and a 
half in the hour. To describe this pleasant ambling pace, the 
Arabs say of a good deloul, “ His back is so soft that you may 
drink a cup of coffee while you ride upon him.” At the rate 
above mentioned, if properly fed every evening (or in case of 
emergency only once in two days), the strong camel will con- 
tinue ambling bor five or six days. I know of camels that went 
from Baghdad to Sokhne (in the desert of Aleppo) within the 
space of five days. This is a caravan journey of twenty-one 
days. Messengers sometimes arrive at Aleppo on the seventh 
day after they haye left Baghdad, distant a journey of twenty- 
five days, according to the common calculation; and I have 
known couriers go from Cairo by land to Mekka (forty-five 
days’ usual journies) in eighteen days, without even changing 
their camels. 

The first thing about which an Arab is solicitous respecting 
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his camel, when going to undertake a long journey, is the hump. 
Should he find this well furnished with fat, the Arab knows 
that his camel will endure considerable fatigue even with a very 
moderate allowance of food, because he believes that, accord- 
ing to the Arabic saying, “The camel, during the time of that 
expedition, will feed upon the fat of its own hump.” The fact 
is, that as soon as the hump subsides, the camel begins to desist 
from much exertion, and gradually yields to fatigue. After a 
long journey the creature almost loses the bump, and it requires 
three or four months of repose and copious nourishment to res- 
tore it ; which, however, does not take place until long after the 
other parts of the body have been replenished with flesh. Few 
animals exhibit so rapid a conversion of food into fat, as camels. 
A few days’ rest and plentiful nourishment produce a visible 
augmentation of flesh, while, on the contrary, a few days em- 
ployed in travelling without food reduce the creature almost im- 
mediately to little more than a skeleton, excepting the hump, 
which resists the effects of fatigue and starvation much longer. 

If a camel has reached the full degree of fatness, his hump 
assumes the shape of a pyramid, extending its base over the en- 
tire back, and occupying altogether one fourth of the creature’s 
whole body. But none of this description are ever seen in cul- 
tivated districts, where camels are always, more or less, obliged 
to work. They are only found among the wealthy Bedouins in 
the interior of the desert, who keep whole herds of camels mere- 
ly for the purpose of propagating the breed, and seldom force 
nore than a few of the herd to labour. In spring time, their 
camels, having been fed for a couple of months upon the tender 
verdure, increase so much in fat, that they no longer seem be- 
longing to that species of the hard-labouring, caravan or peasant 
camel. 

After the fore teeth of the camel have reached their full 
length, the first pair of back teeth appear in the beginning of the 
sixth year; but two years more must elapse before they attain 
their greatest size. Early in the eighth year the second pair of 
back teetii, standing behind, and quite separate from the other 
teeth, make their appearance ; and when they are complete, in 
the tenth year, the third and last pair push forward, and, like 
the former, grow for two years. The camel, therefore, bas not 
completed its full growth before the twelfth year, and then it is 
called rds. To know the age of a camel under that period, the 
back teeth are always inspected. The camel lives as long as 
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forty years ; but after twenty-five or thirty his activity begins to 
fail, and he is no longer capable of enduring much fatigue. If 
a camel hat has passed his sixteenth year become lean, the 
Arabs say that be can never be again rendered fat; and in that 
case they generally sell him at a low price to the peasants, who 
feed their cattle better than the inhabitants of the desert. 

The common hedjein saddle in Egypt jor slightly differing 
from a horse-saddle) is called ghabewt. The hedjein saddle of 
the Nubians, imported likewise into Egypt, and very neatly 
worked in leather, is called gissa. The pack-saddle of the 
Egyptian peasant, different from that of the Arabians and Syri- 
ans, is called shaghour. (From this word the Arabians derive 
an opprobrious appellation, which they bestow upon the Egyp- 
tian peasants, whom they style shaghaore.) The pack-saddles 
of the Libyan, Nubian, and Upper Egyptian Bedouins are call- 
ed Hawye, and are the same as those of the Arabians. 

The deloul saddle is, throughout every part of Arabia, called 
sheddd. The asses in Hedjaz are saddled with the sheddd, 
differing only in proportionable size from that used with the de- 
loul. 

In Hedjaz the name of shebrye is given to a kind of palanquin, 
having a seat made of twisted straw, about five feet in length, 
which is placed across the saddle of the camel, with ropes fas- 
tened to it. On its four sides are slender poles, joined above 
by cross bars, over which either mats or carpets are placed, to 
shade the traveller from the sun. This among the natives of 
Hedjaz is the favourite vehicle for travelling, because it admits 
of their stretching themselves at full length, and sleeping at 
pleasure. 

Similar machines of the palanquin kind, but on a shorter and 
narrower scale, are placed lengthwise on both sides of the cam- 
el’s saddle, and then called shekdef. One person sits in each 
of them, but they do not allow of his stretching out at full length. 
Both of these shekdefs are covered, likewise, with carpets 
thrown across; and this vehicle is principally used for the con- 
veyance of women. 

Different from that is the taht rodn (or rather takht ravén, 
as the Persians, from whom the term is borrowed, call it); a 
litter carried by two camels, one before, and the other behind. 
In this kind of vehicle the great pilgrims travel: but it is more 
frequently used by the Turks than by the Arabians. 

It is the fashion in Egypt to shear the hedjein as closely as a 
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sheep is shorn ; and this is done merely from a notion that it 
improves the beast’s appearance. The French, during their 
occupation of Egypt, had established a corps of about five hun- 
dred camel-riders, whom they selected from the number of their 
most brave and excellent soldiers, and by means of whom they 
succeeded in checking the Bedouins. Many horsemen among 
the troops of the Pasha of Egypt have been ordered by him to 
keep hedjeins ; and his son, Ibrahim Pasha, bas about two hun- 
dred of his men mounted in that manner. 

The hedjeins of Egypt are guided by a string attached to a 
nose-ring. Those of Arabia are very seldom perforated in the 
nose; and are more obedient to the short stick of the rider than 
to the bridle. 

The Arab women, on all occasions, make a great display in 
the fitting-out of their camel-saddle. A womanof Nedjd would 
think herself degraded, were she to ride upon any other than a 
black camel; but, on the contrary, a lady of the Aenezes much 
prefers a grey or white camel. 

The practice of mounting upon camels small swivel-guns, 
which turn upon the pommel of the saddle, is not known in 
Egypt. 1 have seen them in Syria; and they appear to be 
common in Mesopotamia and Baghdad. Although of little real 
service, yet against Arabs these small swivel-guns are a very ex- 
cellent and appropriate weapon, more adapted to inspire them 
witb terror than the heaviest pieces of artillery. 

The price of a camel is found to vary in almost every place : 
thus, in Egypt, according to the abundance and cheapness of 
provisions, the price of the same camel may fluctuate from twelve 
to forty dollars. A good dromedary, or hedjein, from Nubia, 
sometimes will cost at Cairo eighty dollars. In Hedjaz very 
high prices are paid for camels; fifty and sixty dollars are some- 
times given for a deloul of the most common kind. There is a 
considerable demand in Nedjd for delouls of the first quality. 
Saoud has been known to pay as much as three hundred dollars 
for an Oman camel. 

The Arabs distinguish in their camels various defects and 
vices, that very much affect their value. The principal defect 
is called el asaab ; this is the camel’s fetlock ; and they regard 
it as incurable, and a proof of great weakness. The next is el 
fekeh, a strong tremor in the hind Jegs of the camel when it 
couches down, or rises up: this, likewise, is considered as a 
proof of weakness. El serrar, ulcerations below the chest ; el 
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hellel, el fahoura, and many others. Most of the caravan cam- 
‘els are broken-winded (or sedreh khorbdn) from excessive fa- 
tigue, and the carrying of too heavy loads. When this circum- 
stance occurs, the Arabs cauterise the camel’schest. They re- 
sort also to the same process, cautery, in cases of wounds on 
the camel’s hump, and of injuries frequently occasioned by bad 
pack-saddles, and burdens of too great weight. ‘Towards the 
close of a long journey scarcely any evening passes without the 
cauterising operation, yet the next morning the load is placed 
again upon the part so recently burnt: but no degree of pain 
induces the generous camel to refuse the load, or throw it on 
the ground. {t cannot, however, be forced to rise, if from hun- 
ger or excessive fatigue its strength has failed. 


XII. Locusts. 


It has been remarked in my different journals, that these de- 
structive creatures are found in Egypt, all along the river Nile 
as far as Sennar, in the Nubian, and in all parts of the Arabian 
deserts. ‘Those that I have seen in Upper Egypt came all from 
the north; those that I saw in Nubia were all said to have come 
from Upper Egypt. It seems, therefore, that such parts of Af- 


rica are not the native places of the locusts. In the year 1813, 
they devoured the whole harvest from Berber to Shendy in the 
Black countries ; and in the spring of that same year | had seen 
whole flights of them in Upper Egypt, where they are particu- 
larly injurious to the palm-trees. ‘These they strip of every leaf 
and green particle, the trees remaining like skeletons with bare 
branches. 

In Arabia the locusts are known to come invariably from the 
East, and the Arabs accordingly say that they are produced by 
the waters of the Persian Gulf. ‘The province of Nedjd is par- 
ticularly exposed to their ravages; they overwhelm it sometimes 
to such a degree, that having destroyed the harvest they pene- 
trate by thousands into the private dwellings, and devour what- 
ever they can find, even the leather of the water vessels. It has 
been observed, that those locusts which come from the East are 
not considered so formidable, because they only fix upon trees, 
and do not destroy the seed ; but they soon give birth to a new 
brood, and it is the young locusts, before they are sufficiently 
grown to fly away, that consume the crops. According to gen- 
eral report, the locusts breed as often as three times in the year. 
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The Bedouins who occupy the peninsula of Sinai are fre- 
quently driven to despair by the multitudes of locusts, which 
constitute a land plague, and a most serious grievance. These 
animals arrive by way of Akaba (therefore from the East), to- 
wards the end of May, when the Pleiades are setting, according 
to observations made by the Arabs, who believe that the locusts 
entertain a considerable dread of that constellation. They re- 
main there generally during a space of forty or fifty days, and 
then disappear for the rest of the year. 

Some few are seen in the course of every year, but great 
flights every fourth or fifth year ; such is the general course of 
their unwelcome visits. Since the year 1811, however, they 
have invaded the peninsula every successive season for five 
years, in considerable numbers. 

All the Bedouins of Arabia, and the inhabitants of towns in 
Nedjd and Hedjaz, are accustomed to eat the locusts. I have 
seen at Medinah and Tayf locust-shops, where these animals 
were sold by measure. In Egypt and Nubia they are only eaten 
by the poorest beggars. ‘The Arabs, in preparing locusts as an 
article of food, throw them alive into boiling water, with which 
a good deal of salt has been mixed ; after a few minutes they 
are taken out, and dried in the sun; the head, feet, and wings 
are then torn off, the bodies are cleansed from the salt and per- 
fectly dried ; after which process whole sacks are filled with 
them by the Bedouins. They are sometimes eaten broiled in 
butter ; and they often contribute materials for a breakfast, when 
spread over unleavened bread mixed with butter. 

It may here seem worthy of remark, that among all the Be- 
douins with whom I have been acquainted in Arabia, those of 
Sinai alone do not use the locusts as an article of food. 


Art. VI. Lairerary Norices, etc. 


1. Modern Hebrew Manuscripts. From Henderson’s Travels 
in Russia, p. 206 sq. 


On my return through Dubno,* I stopped a few hours in or- 
der to visit some of the Jews, by whom it is chiefly inhabited. 


* Dubno is not far from Ostrog, in the government of Volhynia.— 
Ep. 
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Their number is estimated at upwards of 10,000, and many of 
them appear to be in affluent circumstances. They have a 
great number of synagogues ; the principal one of which I found 
greatly resembling our oldest Seceding Meeting-houses in Seot- 
land, having high arched windows, brass chandeliers, and the 
pulpit, wainscotting, doors, ete. all of unpainted wood. In the 
ark of this synagogue were preserved several beautiful copies of 
the law, some written with large, and others with smaller char- 
acters. I here made inquiry, as I did in other places, relative 
to ancient MSS. of the bo a Scriptures, but found none of 
any great age. The fact is, when no longer fit for public use 
in the synagogue, instead of being sold, or kept as objects of 
curiosity, they are carefully inclosed in a box, and deposited in 
the burying-ground, it being deemed a most heinous offence to 
erase or obliterate a single letter of the law, or expose it to the 
profane gaze of the Gentiles. Some may smile at this custom 
of interring the Scriptures, and regard it as a superstitious ven- 
eration for the mere letter of the word ; but it must certainly be 
viewed as praiseworthy, when contrasted with the manner in 
which many professing Christians treat mutilated and worn-out 
copies of the Bible, by using them in a variety of ways as waste- 
paper, in total absence of reverence for that sacred name which 
stands forth so prominently in every page. How laudable the 
practice adopted by the Schleswig-Holstein Bible Society! In 
order to prevent defective copies from falling into the hands of 
the grocers, the Committee buy upall the old Bibles to be found, 
and, after endeavouring to complete them from each other, they 
collect what is no longer fit for use, and, with becoming solem- 
nity, consume it ina fire kindled for the purpose. 

Having expressed a wish to obtain some Hebrew manuscripts, 
my Jewish guide conducted me down a narrow lane to the 
house of a Sopher, or scribe, whose employment consists in 
multiplying written copies of the law, according to the establish- 
ed rules of Hebrew calligraphy. His small apartment present- 
ed quite a novel scene to my view. On the table before him 
lay developed an accurate exemplar from which he was taking 
his copy ; rolls of parchment were lying about in every direc- 
tion : the walls were hung with compasses, inkbottles, and other 
implements ; and in one corner of the room, a number of skins 
were in a process of preparation for the use to which they were 
to be appropriated. As I entered, he looked up with all that 
absence and discomposure which generally characterises those 
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who are abruptly roused from the absorption connected with 
deep study, or occupied about some object requiring the appli- 
cation of profound attention. Some remarks, however, on the 
nature of his occupation, interspersed with a few technical 
phrases in Hebrew, soon excited his curiosity ; and, laying aside 
his pen, he readily entered into a conversation respecting his 
business, and the difficulties inseparable from its proper and 
conscientious execution. 

Unlike other employments, that of a Jewish copyist absolute- 
ly and religiously excludes all improvement. He is tied down 
to perform every part of the work exactly as it was done twelve 
or thirteen centuries ago, at the period of the composition of the 
Talmud, to the laws of writing prescribed in which, he must 
rigidly conform, even in the smallest minutie. The skins to be 
converted into parchment must be those of clean animals; and 
it is indispensable that they be prepared by the hands of Jews 
only. Should it be found that any part has been prepared bya 
Goi (a name by which Christians and all who are not Jews are 
designated), it is immediately thrown aside as unfit for use. 
When ready they are cut even, and joined together by means 
of thongs made of the same material. ‘They are then regularly 
divided into columns, the breadth of which must never exceed 
the half of their length. The ink employed in writing the law, 
generally consists of a composition made of pitch, charcoal, and 
honey, which ingredients are first made up into a kind of paste, 
and after having remained some time in a state of induration, 
are dissolved in water with an infusion of galls. 

Before the scribe begins his task, and after every interruption, 
he is required to compose his mind, that he may write under a 
sensible impression of the sanctity of the words he is transerib- 
ing. Particular care is taken that the letters be all equally 
formed ; and so supreme is the authority of antiquity, that where 
letters are found in the exemplar of a larger or smaller size 
than the rest, or such as are turned upside down, or suspended 
above the line, or where a final-shaped letter occurs in the mid- 
dle of a word, these blunders are to be copied with as great fi- 
delity as any part of the text. Is it not passing strange, that 
even Christian editors of the Hebrew Bible, should have ser- 
vilely followed these Jewish puerilities? It is well known what 
importance the genius of Rabbinical superstition has attached to 
such anomalies ; and it is a fact, that many of them are inter- 
preted in a manner highly reproachful to the religion of Christ. 
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For instance, in Psalm Ixxx. 14, the word "2%, “ from the 


wood,” is written and printed 4*~3, with the letter ain suspend- 
ed, because it is the initial of the word 7», “ tree,” and is ex- 
plained by the Jews, of the cross; while the wild boar referred 
to in the context, they blasphemously interpret of our blessed 
Saviour. Yet this error of transcription is printed in the edi- 
tions of Opitius, Michaelis, Van der Hooght, Frey, Leusden, 
and Jahn, although corrected in Menasseh Ben Israel's edition 
of 1635! 

Faults that creep in during transcription may be rectified, 
provided it be done within the space of thirty days; but if more 
time has elapsed, the copy is declared to be posel, or forbidden— 
a word (5°55) used in Scripture to denote a graven image, 
which the Israelites were taught to hold in utter detestation. 
Should Alepb-Lamed (5x) or Jod-Hé (=") be wrongly written, 
it is unlawful to correct or erase them, because they form the 
sacred names ; nor is it permitted to correct any of the Divine 
names, except when they are applied in an inferior sense. Of 
this an instance occurs, Gen. iii. 5, where the name "75x, 
Elohim, is used twice. ‘The Rabbins, regarding it as employed 
the second time to denote false objects of worship, permit its 
erasure ; but prohibit it at the beginning of the verse, as being 
undeniably used of the true God. When transcribing the incom- 
municable name 17°, Jehovah, the scribe must continue writ- 
ing it until it be finished, even although a king should enter the 
room ; but if he be writing two or three of these names combin- 
ed, such as 9M" MINX dy, Jehovah God of Hosts, he is at 
liberty, after having finished the first, to rise and salute his visi- 
tant. Nor is the copyist allowed to begin the incommunicable 
name immediately after he has dipt his pen in the ink ; when 
he is approaching it, he is required to take a fresh supply when 
proceeding to write the first letter of the preceding word. 

Shackled by canons of such exquisite minuteness, it cannot 
be matter of surprise that the Dubno Scribe should exhibit an 
emaciated appearance, and affix a high price to the productions 
of his pen. For a copy of the law, fairly written in small char- 
acters, he asked ten louis-d’ors, and assured me that he had 
been sometimes paid at the rate of fifty. To the intrinsic value 
and spiritual beauty of the law of the Lord he appeared totally 
insensible ! 

Turning round the corner of a square, my attention was ar- 
rested by an immense number of books that were lying open 
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on the ground. Conceiving that they were exposed for sale, 
and finding, on reaching them, that they were Hebrew, I eager- 
ly commenced an examination of the more bulky and respecta- 
ble looking volumes; but I was soon undeceived by a Jew, who 
seemed to be watching them, by whom I was informed, that they 
belonged to the Synogogue, and were not to be sold. Besides 
several copies of the Talmud, there appeared to be a complete 
collection of all kinds of works in Rabbinical literature. 


Il. Jewish Wedding. Illustration of Matt. XXV. From the 
same, p. 216. 


Before retiring to rest [at Kamenetz in Podolia}, we were 
stunned by the noise of a procession, led on by a band of musi- 
cians playing on tambourines and cymbals, which passed our 
windows. On inquiry, we learned that it consisted of a Jewish 
bridegroom, accompanied by his young friends, proceeding to 
the house of the bride’s father, in order to convey her home to 
her future residence. In a short time, they returned with such 
a profusion of lights, as quite illuminated the street. The bride, 
deeply veiled, was led along in triumph, accompanied by her 
virgins, each with a candle in her hand, who, with the young 
men, sang and danced before her and the bridegroom. The 
scene presented us with an occular illustration of the important 
parable recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of the Gospel of 
Matthew ; and we were particularly reminded of the appropri- 
ate nature of the injunction which our Saviour gives us to watch 
and be ready, for the re-procession must have commenced im- 
mediately on the arrival of the bridegroom. 


Ill. Further Notice of the Karaites. See p. 665 above. 


We subjoin here, as an additional notice of the Karaites of 
Taurida, the following graphic description of their fortress, 
Djufut-Kalé, from the pen of the celebrated Russian travel- 
ler, Muriaviev-Apostol.* 


“ Venice is a city in the water, Djufut-Kalé a city in the air. 
The dwellings of the Karaites hang like eagles’ nests around the 
summit of a steep inaccessible rock ; within, the city is cleanly 
and neat ; its pavement is the solid rock. The Karaim, or more 
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correctly, the Karaites, are, in their customs and mode of living, 
Tartars; in their religion, Jews, genuine Jews, who have pre- 
served the Mosaic law among them in greater purity than any 
other tribe. Since the fourth century a portion of the Jews 
have rejected the Talmud ; but it was only in the eighth centu- 
ry that this led to a formal separation of the sects. ‘The Kara- 
ites, under Aaron and Saul, declared off from the Rabbinists ; 
but their sect remained small; and they are estimated in Eu- 
rope and Asia at only 4430.* They reject the Kabbala and the 
Talmud ; and observe the Sabbath stil more strictly than the 
Rabbinic Jews. At the same time, they are more cleanly, more 
domestic, and more industrious than the latter; they daily de- 
scend from their nests, wander into Baghtchisarai, follow there 
traffic or trades, and return at night through wind and storm 
back to their nests. Zion and Jehoshaphat,+ the enjoyments of 
life and the hopes of the grave, all centre for them upon this 
naked rock.” 


IV. Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. 


The Editor would take this opportunity of accounting to the 
public for any apparent delay in the publication of the above 
named work, and also of making known some of the principles 
on which the preparation of it is conducted. 

The work as first published in 1825, was, as it professed to 
be, mostly a translation of the first edition of Wahl’s ‘ Clavis 
Philologica ;’ although several of the more important articles were 
rewritten, and the whole sedulously revised. It wasthe first at- 
tempt of Wahl; it was also the first labour of the translator ; the 
lexicons of Bretschneider and Passow were not then accessi- 
ble. Since that time the labours of eminent men abroad have 
been given to this subject ; while the lexicography of the Greek 
language in general has received a new form from the hand of 
Passow. After the lapse of nine years, too, spent in this and 
kindred studies at home and abroad, and with free access to all 
the earlier stores as well as to what has recently appeared in this 
department, the Editor hopes that he himself may be in a better 
situation to make a work adapted to the present state of science 
and to the wants of our theologians, than before. It was his 
first hope, that a mere revision might suffice ; so that the new 
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edition. might have appeared before the present time. But on ex- 
amination, he has found it necessary-to write the whole anew, 
on a plan more comprehensive than any of the existing lexicons ; 
and combining in all cases a reference to both the elements of 
which the New Testament idiom is composed,—the common 
dialect or later Greek on the one hand, and the Jewish or He- 
brew influence on the other. ‘The work is now in press, and is 
proceeding with all the rapidity which such an undertaking per- 
mits; but the writer will rejoice, if, by the blessing of God, he 
shall be able to complete it in another year. It is and will be 
the object of his daily, though not ungrateful toil ; and not im- 
probably may, under God, become the chief labour of his life. 
The number of pages will be very considerably enlarged ; but, 
it is hoped, that no increase of price will be necessary. 

The work was commenced, and has thus far been constructed, 
upon the general principles exemplified in the lexicons of Ge- 
senius and Passow, so far as they are applicable to the New 
Testament. The following are some of the points of special 
attention : 

1. To exhibit the etymology of every word, and assign its 
primary signification, whether found in the N. T. or not; then, 
to deduce from this, in logical order, all the significations which 
occur in the N. T. but not others. 

2. To keep ever in view the difference between signification 
and sense; and to shew in each case whether the apparent 
meaning of a word arises from itself, or from the influence of 
the adjuncts. In this way, the multiplicity of meanings given by 
Schleusner and other lexicographers, is greatly diminished. 

3. To shew by proper illustrations and references, in what 
relation each word stands to the Attic and later Greek, and also 
to the Sept. and Hebrew ; and whether it is common to all or 
any of these, or found in none. A purely historical mode of 
illustration is, of course, not adapted to the New Testament. 

4. To shew particularly the force and power of the preposi- 
tions in composition ; a point hitherto almost wholly overlooked. 

5. To give in every instance the various construction of verbs, 
adjectives, etc. with their cases and other adjuncts. Unusual or 
difficult constructions, also, are every where noted and explained. 

6. To exhibit, so far as is proper in a lexicon, the various 
forms and inflexions of words,—and particularly any variety or 
irregularity of form. 

7. To make each article, so far as practicable, include a re- 
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ference to every passage of the New Testament where the word 
is found. In this way the lexicon becomes almost a complete 
New Testament Concordance. 

8. To bestow upon the interpretation of difficult passages all 
the attention which the limits of a lexicon pérmit; that thus it 
may in a measure supply the place of a more extended commen- 
tary upon the New Testament. 

Such is the plan of the work. How far the author may be 
able to succeed in it, will belong to the theological public to 
judge. 


V. Miscellaneous. 


The Leipzig semi-annual Book-Catalogue of July 1, 1834, 
gives the’ titles of the following works as published in the first 
half of the present year. 


1. Bretia Hepratca, ex recensione Hahnii expressa. Prae- 
fatus est E. F, C. Rosenmueller. Editio Stereotypa. Lips. 
Tauchnitz, large 12mo. Pr. 2 rixd. This is a corrected reprint 
of Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, in a smaller form. 


2. On Isaiah we find the following works: Hrrzre, F. Der 
Prophet Jesaja, ubersetzt und ausgelegt, pp. 680. Rosen- 
mugELLER, Scholia in V. Test. P. III. Vol. III. Etiam sub tit. 
Jesajae Vatic. annot. perpet. tllustr. Vol. HII. ed. 3. This 
last is a new edition of Rosenmueller’s third Vol. on Isaiah in 
his large work. It is not the Compend, or smaller work. 


3. The Epistle to the Romans is also the fruitful source of 
commentary: Jazecr, C. F. H. Der Lebrgehalt des Romer- 
Briefs entwickelt, pp. 80. Tiibingen. Reicue, Prof. in Gottin- 
gen, Versuch einer ausfiihrlichen Erklarung des Briefes Pauli 
an die Romer, mit historischen Einleitungen und exegetisch- 
dogmatischen Excursen. 2 Bde. Price 4 rixd. 


4. The Epistle to the Ephesians seems likewise at present 
to be the object of special attention in Germany, no less than 
three new commentaries upon it being announced, viz. Hotuz- 
HAUSEN, Der Brief an die Epheser iibersetzt und erklart, pp. 
220..8vo. Marruies Erklarung des Briefes Pauli an die 
Epheser, pp. 200. 8vo. Rtcxert L. F. Der Brief Pauli an 
die Epheser erlautert und vertheidigt, pp. 312. 8vo. 


5. Katxar C. H. de Cantico Deborae, Jud. V. pp. 108. 8vo. 
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6. Oxrsnavsen Prof. H. (Konigsb.) Wort der Verstindigung 
iiber die Stellung des Evangeliums zu unserer Zeit, pp. 24. 
Svo. 

7. Otsnavsen Prof. J. (Kiel,) Zar Topographie des alten 
Jerusalem, pp. 84. 8vo. 

8. Oricinis Opera Omnia, ed. De La Rue, denuo rec. C. 
H. E. Lommatzsch, Tom. I—III. Berl. 

9, Ruzinwaup, Prof. De pseudodoctoribus Colossensibus, 
Comm. exegetico-hist. pp. 20. 4to. 

10. Scunrcxensurcer M. Ueber den Ursprung des ersten 
kanonischen Evangeliums; pp. 176. 8vo. Stuttg. 

11. Scnnewer P. J. Biblisch-geschichtliche Darstellung 
der Hebriischen Musik, pp. 120. 8vo. Bonn. 

12. Scnorr und Winzer, Commentarii in Epistolas N. T. 
Vol. I.—Etiam sub titulo, Epist. Pauli ad Thess. et Gal. com- 
ment. perpet, illustr. H. A. Schott, pp. 632, 8vo. Leipz. 

13. Freyrac, G. W. Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, Tom. IIT. 
Sect. 1. i. e. the first part of the last volume.—Also, Chresto- 
mathia Arabica grammatica-historica in usum schol. ex codicis 
ineditis conscripta. pp. 221. 8vo. Bonn. 

14. Gesentus, de Bar Alio et Bar Bahlulo, lexicographis 
Syro-Arabicis ineditis. pp. 68. 4to.—The eleventh edition of 
his small Hebrew Grammar has also appeared. 

15. A second edition of Von Hammen’s great work, ‘ Ge- 
schichte des Osmanischen Reiches,’ is also in progress. 

16. Rirrer C. Ueber das historische Element in der geo- 
graphischer Wissenschaft, pp. 60. 4to. Berl. 

17. Rost V. C. F. Kleine Grammatik des Attischen Dia- 
lects, pp. 288. 8vo. Gotting. 

18. Scumipt J. J. Grammatik der Mongolischen Sprache, 
pp- 384. 8vo. St. Petersb. This writer is the celebrated orien- 
tal, or rather Mongol scholar, mentioned on p. 386 of this vol- 
ume. 

19. Sresonp, P. F. Nippon, Archiv zur Beschreibung von 
Japan, etc. (2 Numbers and a pp. 600. fol. Price 17% 
rixd. This is the commencement of the great work descriptive of 


Japan which we have already noticed, Bibl. Repos. HI. p. 760. 
20. Sumae Lexicon, post Kiisterum rec. Tu. Gaisrorp 
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S. T. P. Ill Tom. Fol. Oxon. Lond. et Lips. Pr. 619 rixd.— 
The edition by Bernhardy of Halle, in 2 vols. quarto, is in pro- 
gress. 

21. The third Volume or Section of Neanper’s ‘ Kirchen- 
geschichte’ is in press, comprising the period from A. D. 510 to 
A. D. 813, in one part or volame.—His ‘ History of the Apos- 
tolic Age,’ is announced as being in a course of translation in 


England. 


Art. VII. Foreran Corresponpvence. 


In closing, as we here do, our editorial labours, we are happy 
in beiug able to lay before our readers the subjoined extracts of 
letters ae Christian friends abroad. The excellent catholic 
spirit which they breathe, will, we doubt not, be responded to 
in full by the American churches. ‘To the Editor himself, also, 
it cannot but be gratifying to learn, by such a voice from a re- 
mote quarter of the globe, that his own labours have not been 
wholly in vain.—Eb. 


I. Extracts from a letter to the Editor from the Rev. W. H. 
Pearce, Member of the English Baptist Mission at Cal- 
cutta. 

CaxcutTta, 26TH Marcu, 1834, 

My pear Sir, 

To a benevolent mind nothing can be more grateful than the 
conviction, that its labours are extensively beneficial. Under 
this impression, you will bear with pleasure that on the shores 
of the sacred Ganges, and by Missionaries of another denomi- 
nation and of a different nation, your labours as Editor of the 
Biblical Repository are known and appreciated. Having some- 
time since procured, through an unknown but valued friend, all 
the numbers of this work as far as published, I have felt in it a 
great degree of interest. The design and the execution cannot 
but commend themselves to every biblical student ; while the 
work is peculiarly valuable to Missionaries like ourselves engaged 
in preparing translations of the sacred oracles for the use of 
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heathen nations. May it be long continued and vigorously sup- 
ported ! 


* 7 * > 


I have not time to allude particularly to the state of missions 
here. In individual conversions we are not making much pro- 
gress ; in general impression throughout the country, Christian- 
ity is rapidly advancing. We greatly need more labourers; and 
shall be most happy to welcome more American brethren, be 
they of what denomination they may, to fellowship in our ex- 
ertions and success. 

I have the pleasure to forward, by this conveyance, a letter 
from a most intelligent and benevolent gentleman, possessed of 
much influence, recommending your Board to establish a mis- 
sion in Ajmere. ‘This, as well as all other parts of this vast 
country under British authority, is now accessible to Christian 
Missionaries of all denominations or nations ; and I hazard noth- 
ing in saying, that to our Government and to most of the native 
Princes around us, the fact of sustaining the missionary charac- 
ter has now ceased to be an obstacle to the employment of any 
one in the great work of national education, which is commencing 
all around us. 

I have the pleasure of ranking among my dearest friends sev- 
eral students of Andover and Princeton, as well as our own 
seminaries ; and shall be truly rejoiced to receive under our 
roof, in progress to their respective stations, many more from 
these excellent Institutions. Pray make my respects accepta- 
ble to the instructors at Andover, (unknown they are, yet be- 
loved for their works’ sake,) and present to the students, espe- 
cially to those preparing for the pains and pleasures of a mis- 
sionary life, my most affectionate regards. 

T remain, 
My Dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely, 
W. H. Pearce. 


Il. Extracts from a letter to the Editor from Pror. NeanpER 
of the Uniwwersity of Berlin. Translated from the German. 


Beruin, Jury 6, 1834. 
My Dear Frienp, 


It was very pleasing to me, after having been so long without 
any external connexion with you, to receive some intelligence 
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directly from your own hand. I thank you heartily for the 
numbers of the Repository. I rejoice to see such an intercourse 
of mind and spirit set on foot between the United States and 
Germany. Indeed, Christianity is doubtless to become the ele- 
ment of catholic union among all nations; and one of the de- 
lightful signs of the times is, that it already begins to manifest 
itself as such. I rejoice also in the free and pious evangelical 
spirit, which shews itself among your young theologians. 


. * * * 


Here with us the old and the new stand in manifold contrast 
and conflict with each other; out of which it is reserved for the 
Spirit of God, to build up the higher unity, upon the one only 
foundation, Christ. O, that this one foundation, in the midst of 
all differences, might ever secure constant love and commu- 
nion! You will have heard of the death of that great man, 
Schleiermacher, which makes an epoch among us. The man- 
ner of his christian departure, so edifying to all, was the seal 
of that which animated his life ; and served as a confutation to 
some zealous partisans, who were unwilling to acknowledge him 
as a Christian. He was a greatinstrument of God, in Germany, 
in forming a point of transition from unbelief to belief, and in 
preparing the way for an epoch of new developement in theolo- 
gy, the consequences of which may probably extend themselves 
beyond the ocean,—a new epoch, which, in contrast both with 
the old Scholastics and the later Rationalism, shall set theolo- 
gy free from the fetters of school-wisdom. ‘This new creation 
it remains for the future to unfold. May He, who alone is able, 
bring it both here and there toa glorious accomplishment, when 
the hour destined by Him shall have arrived ! The church and 
the world are in the throes ! 

For yourself I implore his richest blessings, in body and in 
spirit. 

From the heart yours, 
NEANDER. 


With these impressive views of the respected Neander, the 
Editor bids the readers of the Repository Farewexu ! 
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SUBJECTS, ETC. 


A. 


B. 


Abel-Remusat, Memoire sur Lao | Bedouins, the Aenezes of Syria, 


Tseu, 97—opinion in respect to 
the name Jehovah, 97. 

Achillas, 54. 

Aeneze, see Bedouins. | 

Alexandrian School, 1\—commence- | 
ment and duration, 10—its oc- | 
casion and object, 12—its man- | 
agement, 13—advantages of its 
location, 15sq.—support of i 
teachers, 20—its influence, 22— 
and doctrines, 190 sq. 617 sq. | 

Anquetil du Perron’s translation of | 
the Zend Avesta, 606 sq. 

Anthropology, psychological, 129— | 
doctrines of the Alexandrian | 
School, 617 sq. 

Apologetics, 131. 

Arabs, see Bedouins. 

Archaeology Biblical, the study of 
it recommended to the theolog- 
ical student, 133, 135— its ne- 
cessity for the right interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures, 175. 

Arius, 56. 

Armenian Literature, opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of it 
in Russia, 386— Literary notice, 


Ascetics, 131. 

Athenagoras, 25—his views on in- 
spiration, 190—on the trinity, 
204 sq.—on the nature of man, 
617 sq.—on the future state,642., 

Auriliary Sciences for the study of 
Theology, 128 sq. 


415 
Article Greek, see Hints. 
| 


711—mode of encamping, 712 
sq.—-food and cookery, 714 
sq.—mode of eating, 719—in- 
dustry, 729—wealth and pro- 
perty, 720 sq.— warfare and pre- 
datory excursions, 724 sq.— 
blood revenge, or Thar, 732 sq. 
—hospitality, 737 sq.—kind of 
charity peculiar to the oriental 
nations, 738 sq.—-anecdote of 
Djerba, sheikh of Beni Sham- 
mar, 739 sq.—treatment of fe- 
males, 743 sq.—sagacity of the 
Bedouins in tracing footsteps, 
745 sq.—horses,7 46 sq.—where 
the finest race of Arabian blood 
horses, 749 sq.—prices, 752— 
names of Arabian breeds, 752— 
superstition of the Arabs, at- 
tached to their horses, 755— 
camels, 756 sq.—-locusts, as 
food, 765 sq. 

Bible, the only foundation of all 
Christian theology, 156—neces- 
sity of a free and personal in- 
vestigation, 156 sq.—advanta- 
ges of an attentive study of the 
originals, 157 sq.—translated in- 
to Slavonic by Cyril and Me- 
thodius, 349 sq.—editions of the 
Old Slavic Bible,357—first Rus- 
sian Bible, 367 sq.—Russian Bi- 
ble Society, 379 sq.— Dalmatian 
translations of the Bible, 404, 
405.—Vindish translation, 412-- 
Bohemian Bibles, 444—Polish 
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versions, 483—-translations of | Christianity, among the Heathen, 
the Lusatians, 530, 531. | 275 sq.—first planting of, in 
Bible Society, Russian, 379 sq. | Great Britain, 534 sq.—in Eng- 
Blood- Revenge, see Bedouins. | Jand, 534 sq.—in Scotland, 539- 
Bohemian Langtage and Litera- | in Ireland, 540 sq.—Schools and 


Burckhardt, notes on 


ture, merits and distinguished | 
talent of the nation, 419 sq.— 


learning, 548 sq.—the monaste- 
ry of Iona, 552. 


first settlement of the Tchekhes | Church, see Christian Church. 
in Bohemia,420 sq.—extent and Clement of Alexandria, 30—-his 


character of the language, 423 | 
sq.—first period of its history, | 
425 sq.—second period, 431 sq. | 
third period, 454 sq. —-fourth | 
period, 455 sq.—fifth period, | 


views on divine providence, 200 
—on the trinity, 209 sq.—on the 
nature of man and the freedom 
of the will, 618 sq.—on the fu- 
ture state of man, 643 sq. 


459—literary and philological | Commenius, his life and works, 


works, 463, 464. 


456 sq. 


Bopp’s labours upon the Zend | Constance, council of, 435, 


language, 609. 
the Be-| 
douins, 711 sq. 

Bulgarians, see Servians. 


| Course 


of theological study in 
Leipzig, 127 sq. 


| Creation, doctrines of the Alexan- 


drian school, 196 sq. 


Burnouf’s edition of the Vendidad | Croatians, their country and na- 


Sade, 606 sq. 
C. 


tion, 335 sq.—their language and 
literature, 407 sq. 


_ Crucifixion, time of our Lord’s last 
passover and, 108 sq.—see Pass- 
over. 

Cyril, inventor of the Slavic al- 
phabet, 348—sketch of his life, 
349 sq.—what parts of the Bible 
he translated, 351 sq. 


Camels, see Bedouins. 

Casusitry, 131. 

Catechetical School at Alexandria, 
1 sq. 

Catechetics, 133. 

Champollion, letters from, 413 sq. | 

Charismata, 245 sq. i 

Chasidim, a Jewish sect, 663 sq. D. 

Chinese name for a trinity, 97. Dalmatians, see Servians. 

Christian Church and Christian | Didymus the Blind, 58—his views 
life in connexion with the| on omnipotence and the nature 


church, as developed among 
heathen Christians, 241 sq.— 
primitive church, 242 sq.—Cha- 
rismata, 245 sq.—gift of teach- | 


of God, 194 sq.—on inspiration, 
19{—on the trinity, 238 sq.—on 
the nature of man, 638 sq.—-on 
the future state, 661. 


ing,247—speaking with tongues, | | Dionysius, 49—his views on the 


248 sq.—gifts of healing, etc. 
253—Church officers and teach- | 
ers, 254 sq.—Deaconesses, 263 | 


trinity, 235 sq.—on the nature 
of man, 657—on the future state, 
660. 


sq.—choice of officers, 264— | Djufut Kale, 666. See Karaites. 
Festivals and the Lord’s Day, | Dobrovsky’ 'y’s, merits in respect to 


266 sq.—Sacraments, 271 sq. | 


the Slavic languages, 346, 347, 
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357, 461 sq. his principal works, | 
462, 
Dogmatics, 130, 131. 
Donnegan’s Lexicon, 577 sq. 
E. 


Eastern Stem of the Slavic nations, | 
333, 334, 345 sq. | 
Egypt, whether the origin of the 
Hebrew rites is to be looked for | 
in Egypt, 90 sq.—opinions of | 
theologians on the name of Je- | 
hovah, 93 sq.—inscription on_ 
the Saitic temple of Isis, 98 sq. | 
—Letters from Egypt and Nu-| 
bia by Champollion, 413 sq. | 
Eschatology, doctrines of the Alex- | 
andrian school, 624, sq. 
Ethics, Christian, or moral theol- | 
ogy, 130 sq. 


F. 


Frommann, on the apparent dis- | 
and | 


crepancy between Paul 
James, 683 sq. 
G. 


I. 


Hermeneutics, 130. 

| Heraclas, 48. 

| Hints and Cautions respecting the 
Greek Article, 277 sq.—reasons 
why these remarks are so nam- 
ed, 277——-want of a satisfactory 
definition of the Greek article, 
279 sq.—nature of the Greek 
article, 288 sq.—is it an essen- 
tial part of speech ? 293sq.— 
early usage of Greek writers, 
293 sq.—principles respecting 
the article, 297 sq.—modifica- 
tions and exceptions, 305 sq.— 
illustration by other parts of 
speech, 306 sq.—cases where 
the meaning is cheuged by the 
admission or exclusion of the 
article, 318—cases of arbitrary 
use, 319 sq,—important conclu- 
sions, built on the absence or 
presence of the article, in res- 
pect to some doctrines of the- 
ology, 321 sq. 

| Hodegetics,explanation of the term, 





Geography Sacred, the necessity of 
a thorough knowledge of it for | 
the right understanding of the 
N. ‘Testament, 173 sq. 

German Philosophy, 610 sq.—pe- 
culiar character of the philoso- 
phy of different nations, 611, 
612. 

Gifts in the primitive church, see 
Christian Church. 

Glagolitic Literature, 401 sq. 

Greek Article, Hints on, see Hints, 

Greek Lexicons, see Lericography, 


H. 


Hebrew Language, see Interpreta- 
tion and Philology. 

Hengstenberg on the expression : 
He shall be called a Nazarene, | 
182 sq. 

Henoties, 131. 


Homiletics, 133. 

| Horses, see Bedouins. 

Hospitality, see Bedouins. 

Huss John, receives Wikliffe’s 
writings, 431—sketch of his life, 
432 sq.—his merits in respect 
to the Bohemian language, 434 
—summoned before the council 
of Constance, 435—his death, 
437 — its consequences, 438 sq. 
—writings of Huss, 436. 


I. 

Indian origin of the name Jeho- 
vah, 89, 105 sq.—whether found 
among the American Indians, 
103, 104. 

Inspiration, doctrines of the Alex- 
andrian school on, 190 sq. 

Interpretation of the New Testa- 


| 


| 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment, 171—-necessity of the | Jerome of Prague, his erudition and 
study of the Jewish history,172, —_ zeal, 434, 435—his death, 437 — 
—of the geography of Palestine| magnanimity and eloquence, 
and the adjacentterritories,173| 437. 
sq.—of the customs of the Jews, | Jewish Scribe and MSS. 766 sq. 
175—and of the Hebrew lan- | Josephus, his testimony respecting 
guage, 175—178. Christ, 705 sq.—grounds for its 
Iona, monastery at, 552. genuineness, 706 sq. 
Trenics, 131. K. 
Isagoge, explanation of the term, | Karailes, 662, 665, 770—descrip- 
127. _ tion of the fortress Djufut 
Isis, inscription on her temple, Kale, 666 sq. 770—Rabbi Benja- 


98 sq. 
J 


James, alleged discrepancy be- 
tween him and Paul, 683 sq.— 
De Wette’s view on it, 684 sq. 
investigation of the passages in 
question, 684 sq.—whether the 
discrepancy is real or apparent, 
688 sq.—methods of concilia- 


tion, 694 sq.—object of James, | 
702 sq.—-unity of faith and) 


works, 704. 

Jehovah, hypothesis of the Egyp- 
tian or Indian origin of the 
name, 89 sq.—Schiller’s Mission 
of Moses, 90.—Reinhold’s views 
of the Hebrew mysteries, 91 sq. 


—disputes of the theologians 
as to their connexion with E-| 
gypt, 93 sq.—whetber the Tet- | 


ragrammaton is to be found 


among the Chinese, 97—far- | 
ther examination of the data by | 
which the hypothesis is main- | 
tained, 98 sq.—resemblance of | 
the names Jehovah and Jovis, | 


min, 667 sq.—burying ground 
of the Karaites, 669, 670—their 
earlier history and language, 
670 sq.—doctrines, 673 sq.—- 
mode of worship, 669 sq.—Tar- 
tar version of the Old Testa- 
ment, 681 sq. 


Karamsin, his history of Russia and 


general influence on the Rus- 
sian language, 382, 383. 
L. 


|Lament of David; introduction, 


594 sq.—Lament, 598 sq.—— 
translation, 600---commentary, 
601 sq. 


| Lexicography of the New Testa- 


ment,see Philology.——Greek and 
English Lexicography, 556 sq. 
—Schneider’s Lexicon, 560 sq. 
—Passow’s Lexicon, 564 sq.— 
Paris edition of Stephen’s The- 
saurus, 567 sq.—-Donnegan’s 
Lexicon, 577 sq. —general rules 
of lexicograpiny, 588 sq.—Greek 
and English Lexicon of the N. 
T. 771. 


104 sq.—whether the origin of Literary Notices, 413 sq. 606 sq. 


the name Jehovah is to be 


613 sq. 766 sq. 


sought in Eastern Asia, 105 sq. | Liturgics, 133. 
—principle which ought to be | Locusts, see Bedouins. 
followed in the comparison of | Lomonoso/, sketch of his life, 373 


Hebrew with foreign words, 107 
—deep meaning of the names 
applied to God, 108. 


—his Russian Grammar and 
general influence on the Rus- 
sian language, 373, 374. 
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M. riods of its developement, 353 
sq.—philological works, 357 sq. 
| Olshausen’s edition of the Zend 
| Avesta, 606 sq. 
Oriental Languages, study of them 
in Russia, 378 sq. 386—Lectures 


Macarius, 58. 

Manuscripts of Moscow collated by 
Matthaei,367—modern Hebrew 
manuscripts, 766 sq. 

Methodius, Cyril’s assistant in the | 


translation of the Scriptures, | 

349—his merits in respect to the 
conversion and instruction of | 
the Slavi, 350 sq. 
Methodology, theological, outlines | 
of, 134 sq. 

Mongols, under Gengis Khan and | 
at present, 364—researches on 

their country, history and lan- 

guage, in Russia, 385, 386, 


Morus on the difference between | 


the sense and the signification | 
of words and phrases, 61 sq. | 


N. 
Nazarene, 182 sq. see Nazareth. 


delivered in Paris, 415. 

gen, 33—sketch of his life, 34 
sq.—his moral excellence, 44, 
47 sq.—tendency of his writings, 
45 sq.—his great productiveness 
46—his views on inspiration, 
191-—on omnipotence, 193—on 
creation, 196 sq.—on divine 
providence, 201 sq.—on the 
trinity, 213 sq.—on the nature 
of man and free will, 625 sq.— 
on depravity and original sin, 
628 sq.—on the future state of 
man, 653 sq. 

P. 


| Paedagogics, 129. 


Nazareth, inquiry respecting the | | Pantaenus, 27. 
name of this city, 182 sq.—| Passover, time of our Lord’s last, 


whether the residence of Christ | 
in Nazareth served for the ful- | 
filment of the prophecies, 186. 
sq.—remarks upon the cita- 
tion in Matthew, 187 sq. 


Neander’s History of the Planting 


and Progress of the Christian | 
Church, ete. extracts from it, | 
on Paul as the Apostle of the | 
Heathen, 138 sq.—on the prim- 
itive church, 241 sq.—second 
volume announced, 416.--trans- 
lating in England, 775—Letter | 
from Neander, 776. 


108 sq.—whether itis possible to 
harmonize the accounts of the 
evangelists, 109 sq.—examina- 
tion of them, 110 sq—princi- 
ples according to which they 
are to be understood and esti- 
mated, 110 sq.—unfounded hy- 
potheses started in respect to 
this subject, 123—agreement of 
the present explanation with 
the ancient tradition, still sur- 
viving in the christian church- 
es, 124 sq.—-appeal of Poly- 
carp, 125. 


Nestor, the first Slavic historian, | Passow’s Greek Lexicon, its mer- 
>] 


355, 364, 367. 
oO. 
Obotrites, 523 sq. 


tian Church. 


Old Slavic language, 345 sq.—pe- | 


Pastoral Theology, 


its, 564—biographical notice, 567. 
133. See 
Theology 


| Paul as the Apostle of the hea- 


| 


Officers of the church, see Chris- | 


then, 138—his birth and educa- 
tion, 139 sq.—whether a natu- 
ral explanation of the fact 
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which caused his conversion Polemics, 131. 
is admissible, 142sq.—farther Poles, signification and origin 


events of his life, 147 sq.—in- | 


of the name, 472. 


fluence of the pharisaic doc-| Polish language and literature ; 


trines upon Christianity and 
at what time the independence | 
of the gospel upon the Mosaic | 
law was first recognized, 151 
sq.—his views of the relation | 
of christian teachers to the| 
church, 258 sq.—of the attempts | 
made to mingle Judaism and | 
Christianity together, 266 sq.— | 


earliest history of the Poles, 
471 sq.—extentand character of 
the language, 474 sq.—first pe- 
riod of its developement, 477 
sq.—second period, 479 &q.— 
third period, 481 sq.—fourth 
period, 492 sq.—fifth period, 
497 sq.—literary and_philolo- 
gical works, 521, 522, 


in respect to baptism, 372, 373 Propaedeutics, explanation of the 

—apparent discrepancy be- word, 127. 

tween him and James, see Providence, doctrines of the Al- 

James. | exandrian school, 200—204. 
Pearce, Rev. W.H. Letter from, R. 

775. 

Peter Martyr, 55—his views on 
the trinity, 237—his discourse 
on the soul, 638. 

Peter the Great’s merits and de- 
merits in respect to the Russian 
language, 368 sq. 

Pierius, 54—his views on the | 
pre-existence of souls, 637. 

Philology, an acquaintance with | 


Rauch on the time of our Lord’s 
last Passover, 108 sq. 

Rhodo, 60. 

Russian Language and Literature, 
358 sq.—dialects, 360—charac- 
ter of the language, 361 sq.— 


first period of its literature, 
362 sq.—second period, 368 sq. 
—third period, 372 sqy.—fourth 


it requisite to theological stu- | 
dents, 128--Philology and Lexi- | 


cography of the New Testa-| p 


ment, 154 sq.—study of sacred | 
literature, 155—of the original | 
scriptures, 157 sq.—character | 


period, 377 sq.—Russian litera- 
ry and philological works, 377, 
388 sq. 


ussians, signification and origin 


of the name, 138. 
s. 


of the language, 159 sq.—chief | Schaffarik, author of the History of 


sources, 166 sq.— illustrations 
from Greek poetry for the un-| 
derstanding of the New Testa- | 
ment, 170—necessary limits, | 
171—the New Testament can- 
not fully be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the He- 
brew language, 175 sq.—why 
we should employ German 
manuals, 180 sq. 

Philosophy, German, 610 sq. ¢ | 
Vol. IV. No. 16. 


100 


the Slavic Language and Lit- 
erature, 471—a larger work to 
be expected from him, 531— 
extract of one of his letters, 532. 


Schneider’s Greek Lexicon, its 


merits, 560. 


Sense and Signification of words 


and phrases, 61 sq.—course 
which a translator has to pur- 
sue in cases where a literal in- 
terpretation is impracticable, 63 
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8sq.—the same principles, ap- 
plied to the mere explanation 
of a writer, 65sq.—abuse of 
this rule, 73 sq.—cases where 
the fixing of the meaning 
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Slavonic, see Old Slavic. 


, a8 a nation, 336—their 
language and literature, 464 sq. 


Slovenzi as a nation, 336—their 


language and literature, 409 sq. 


is left to the discrimination of | Sopher, or Hebrew scribe, Hen- 


the interpreter, 75 sq.—duty of 
the translator in this repect, 78. 
Serapion, 55. 

Servien Language and Literature, 
389 sq.—Servians of the Ori- 
ental church, 393 sq.—Bulga- 
rians, 400 sq.— Dalmatians, 401 
sq.—Glagolitic literature, 401 
sq.—Secular _ literature, 


Dalmatian philological works, 
406. 

Servians, signification and origin | 
of the name, 389. 

Shemitish languages, importance 


derson’s visit to one, 767 sq. 


Sorabae, 526. 
Stephen’s Thesaurus, Paris edition, 


its merits, 567. 


Suidas’ Greek Lexicon, 414, 774. 
Symbolics, 131. 


T. 


403 | Turtar Version of the Old Tes- 
sq.—Catholic Slavonians, 406— | 


tament, 681. 


Tchekhes, see Bohemians. 
Tetragrammaton of the Chinese, 


97. 


Theognostus, 55—his views on 


the trinity, 237. 


to the theological student, 137. | Theological Education, importance 


Signification, difference between | 
the sense and the signification | 
of words, 61. See Sense. 

Slavi, signification and origin of 
the name, 330. 
Slavic Languages and Literature, 
historical view of 328 sq.— 
earliest history, 329—geo- 
graphical boundaries, 301— 
mythology, 331 sq.—general 
divisions, 334 sq.—-general 
characteristics of the Slavic 
languages, 337 sq.—Old or 
Church Slavic, 345 sq.—Rus- | 
sian Language and Literature, 
358 sq.— Servian Language 
and Literature, 389 sq.—Lan- 
guage of the Croatians, 407 sq. 


of, 1—necessity of a christian 
education of the clergy, 3 sq.— 
advantages of a knowledge of 
the history of theological edu- 
cation, 8, 9, 662. 


| Theological Literature of the Sla- 
vic languages. Old Slavic, 
351 sq. 364, 371, 376, 377, 387 


—writings of the Servian 
monks, 394 sq.—Glagolitic _lit- 
erature, 401 sq.—effects of the 
Reformation among the Croa- 
tians, 407—and the Vindes, 
409 sq.—theological literature 
of the Bohemians, 427, 430 sq. 
440 sq. 450 sq. 455 sq—of the 
Poles, 483, 490, 494—of the 
Vendes of Lusatia, 530 sq. 


—of the Slovenzi, 409 sq.— | Theological Study, outlines of the 


Bohemian Language and Lit- 
erature, 417 sq.—Language of 
the Slovaks, 464 sq.— Language | 
and Literature of the Poles, | 


course at Leipzig, 126sq.—im- 
portance of a proper choice 
and a good beginning, 127— 
necessary preparation, 128. ° 


4718q.—of the Sorabian Ven-| Theology, theoretical theology, 


des, 522 sq. 


129—-exegetical, 130-—syste- 
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matic, 130—historical, 131— 
practical, 133, 137—a necessa- 
ry study for the right interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, 
175 sq.—views of the Alexan- 
drian school, 191 sq. 

Theophilus of Antioch, the first 
who used the term trinity, 207. 

Trinity, doctrines of the Alexan- 
drian school, 204 sq.—first use 
of the term, 207. 


V. 


Vendish tribes, history of the, 522 | 
sq.—Obotrites, 523 sq.—Pome- 
ranians, 525—Ukrians, 525 sq. 
—Sorabae, 526 sq.-—their lan- ' 


j 
| 
| 


| 
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guage in Upper Lusatia, 529 sq. 
—in Lower Lusatia, 531. 
Vindes, see Slovenzt. 
Voltaire, anecdote of, 92. 
Ww. 
Wedding, Jewish, 770. 
Western Stem of the Slavic na- 
tions, 333, 336, 417 sq. 
Z. 


Zend Language and Zend-Avesta, 
606 sq.—recent works, afford- 
ing aid for the illustration of 
the Zend text, 609.—compared 
with the Sanscrit, 611. 

Zoharites, a Jewish sect, 664. 





